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**  Voi  ch’  ucoltate  in  rime  snarse  il  suono 
Di  quei  sospiri  ond’  io  nuariva  il  core 
In  sul  mio  primo  giovenile  errore 
Quand*  era  in  parte  altr’  uom  da  qnel  ch’  i’ 
sono ; 

Del  vario  stile  in  ch’  io  piango  e  ragiono 
Fra  le  vane  sp)eranre  e  ’1  van  dolore, 

Ove  sia  chi  per  prova  intenda  amore, 

Spcro  trovar  pietit,  non  che  perdono. 

Ma  ben  veggi’  or  si  come  al  popol  tutto 
Favola  fui  CTan  tempo:  onde  sovente 
Di  me  medesmo  meco  mi  vergorao : 

E  del  mio  vane^ar  vergo^a  h  ’1  frutto 
E  ’1  pentirsi  e  'Tronoscer  ^aramente 
Clie  quanto  piace  al  mondo  t  breve  sogno.” 

{Le  Rime  di  Francesco  Petrarca,  Sonn.  i.  Part  I.) 

Perhaps  the  attempt  to  compress  so  in¬ 
teresting  a  subject  as  the  life  and  writings  of 
Petrarch  into  a  brief  notice  of  a  few  pages 
may  at  first  sight  seem  presumptuous ; 
more  especially  when  we  consider  that  for 
the  last  five  centuries  there  has  been  no 
lack  of  biographies  of  so  remarkable  a 
man.  It  would  add  another  page  to  this 
Niw  Series.— VoL.  XVIII.,  No.  6 


essay  merely  to  mention  their  names,  and 
it  would  take  many  to  enter  into  any  de¬ 
tails  respecting  them.  Still,  as  the  writer 
is  more  or  less  indebted  for  information  to 
their  labors,  it  is  only  right  to  mention,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  some  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  biographies  of  Petrarch.  The 
Abb^  de  &de  divides  them  into  five 
classes : — those  who  were  his  contempora¬ 
ries  and  began  to  write  before  or  imme¬ 
diately  after  his  death.  The  first  of  these, 
and  the  earlist  known,  is  Domenico  Areti- 
no.  He  was  invited  to  Padua,  by  Fran¬ 
cesco  da  Carrara,  at  the  time  when  Pe¬ 
trarch,  having  attained  his  seventieth  year, 
was  living  there.  Domenico,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  direct  encouragement  which 
he  received  from  the  poet  himself,  has  only 
left  us  a  short  sketch  of  his  life.  Coluccio 
Salutati  and  Pietro  Paolo  Vergerio  also 
wrote  their  biographies  at  this  time,  but 
their  enthusiasm  for  the  great  genius  who 
4* 
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had  just  ceased  to  exist  led  them  to  fill  up 
their  pages  with  vague  and  indiscriminate 
praise,  neglecting  to  investigate  closely  his 
life  and  history.  They  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  merely  copying  Petrarch’s  own 
“  Epistle  to  Posterity,”  which  source  of  in¬ 
formation  has  been  the  natural  refuge  of 
all  his  biographers  in  every  century.  It  is 
a  curious  autobiographical  sketch,  related 
with  ingenuous  candor,  dwelling  more  up¬ 
on  the  motives  which  influenced  his  actions 
than  upon  the  actions  themselves,  and  de¬ 
scribing  with  unaffected  simplicity  his  abi¬ 
lities,  his  feelings,  and  even  his  personal 
appearance. 

The  fame  of  Petrarch  was  at  its  height 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  It  declined  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  accomplished 
Latin  and  Greek  scholars  which  this  age 
produced  set  themselves  the  task  of  com¬ 
mentating  upon  the  works  of  Petrarch. 
They  despised  his  Latin  style,  and  thus 
the  depreciation  of  his  works  in  that  lan¬ 
guage  may  have  helped  to  involve  the 
famous  Canzoniere  in  a  similar  fate.  “  The 
fourteenth  century,”  observes  Crescimbeni, 
“  we  have  rightly  called  an  evil  century, 
on  account  of  the  cruel  maiming  of  the 
Italian  language  by  the  critics  of  that 
time.”  The  third  order  of  biographers 
was  headed  by  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  and  to 
it  Vellutello,  Gesualdo,  and  Beccadelli  also 
belonged.  The  coldness  and  indiffe¬ 
rence  of  the  preceding  century  were  now 
exchanged  for  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 
Editions  of  Petrarch  were  multiplied.  Aca¬ 
demies  formed  for  the  purpose  of  explain¬ 
ing  his  works,  and  the  critics  of  this  age 
would  acknowledge  no  defect  in  him  nor 
any  excellence  to  exist  in  a  style  different 
from  his.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  fame  of  the  poet 
was  again  destined  to  receive  a  rude  shock. 
It  was  at  the  hands  of  a  certain  Giovanni 
Battista  Marina,  who,  while  his  own  w'rit- 
ings  were  filled  with  fantastical  allegories 
and  extravagant  metaphors,  cast  ridicule 
upon  the  simple  natural  beauties  of  the 
poetry  of  Petrarch.  Unfortunately  he  had 
only  too  many  followers.  Petrarch  was 
despised  and  neglected,  his  works  ceased 
to  be  printed,  and  were  scarcely  read, 
while  his  biographers  dwindled  down  to  a 
very  small  number,  although  Filippo  To- 
masini  published  his  “  Petrarcha  Redi- 
vivus,”  and  Tassoni  critical  remarks  and  ob¬ 
servations  upon  his  poems.  The  historians 
of  the  eighteenth  century — the  age  when 
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history,  and  especially  the  history  of  lite¬ 
rature,  was  well  written — may  be  placed 
in  the  fifth  and  last  class.  Among  these 
are  Muratori  and,  to  mention  no  other 
names,  the  Abb^  de  Sade.  His  book, 
bearing  the  modest  title  of  “  Mdmoires 
pour  la  Vie  de  Pdtrarque,”  has  ever 
since  its  publication  in  1764  been  the  in¬ 
exhaustible  reservoir  whence  the  greater 
part  of  the  information  of  subsequent  bio¬ 
graphers  has  been  drawn.  TTie  value  of 
this  [work  is  especially  enhanced  by  one 
circumstance,  viz.  that  of  the  author  hav¬ 
ing  finally  decided  the  question  concern¬ 
ing  the  family  and  history  of  Laura,  as  to 
which  he  has  succeeded  in  bringing  for¬ 
ward  such  satisfactory  proofs  that  there 
scarcely  remains  room  for  any  further 
doubt  upon  the  subject.  This  is  admitted 
by  Tiraboschi,*  while,  to  justify  his  coun¬ 
trymen  for  not  having  made  the  discovery 
before,  he  ascribes  the  success  of  the  Abbe 
to  the  free  access  which,  as  a  descendant, 
he  had  to  all  the  archives  of  the  House  of 
Sade ;  that  is  to  say,  of  Laura’s  husband. 
Many  writers  also,  not  only  of  his  own 
nation,  such  as  Tiraboschi,  Maffei,  Bar- 
delli,  Alfieri,  and  Professor  Marsand  of  Pa¬ 
dua — who  collected  a  “  Biblioteca  Petrar- 
chesca,”  consisting  of  900  volumes  illustra¬ 
tive  of  his  history — but  of  other  nations 
besides  have  since  written  upon  Petrarch, 
and  the  subject  has  been  fully  treated 
bv  Gingu^n^  in  his  “  Histoire  Litt^raire 
de  I’ltalie.” 

The  very  fact  of  so  much  information 
having  been  gathered  together  concerning 
him  is  almost  enough  to  discourage  from 
the  study  of  Petrarch  those  who  have  not 
much  leisure  time  at  their  disposal.  The 
design,  therefore,  of  this  essay  is  not  to 
add  to  the  number  of  biographies  which 
already  exist,  but  to  endeavor  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  more  remarkable  events  of 
his  life,  to  the  critical  nature  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived,  and  to  the  twofold  in¬ 
fluence,  political  and  literary,  which  he  ex- 
cercised  over  his  country. 

Before  we  consider  the  peculiar  aspect 
presented  by  the  romantic  side  of  Petrarch’s 
existence,  it  is  well  to  cast  a  brief  glance 
over  the  times  and  circumstances  of  his 
country  at  the  time  of  his  birth. 

The  Italian  Republics,  which  had  for 
a  long  period  of  years  been  a  prey  to  the 

*  Preface  to  voL  t.  of  “  Storia  della  Lettera- 
tura  Italiana.** 
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violence  of  faction  and  the  horrors  of 
anarchy,  now  sought  to  unite  the  discor¬ 
dant  wills  of  their  citizens  and  to  defend 
themselves  from  the  attacks  of  their  ene¬ 
mies,  Some  thought  the  welfare  of  the 
State  was  best  provided  for  by  giving  full 
power  to  some  one  powerful  individual, 
who,  uniting  his  own  forces  with  the  col¬ 
lected  strength  of  the  “  Commune,”  would 
have  sufficient  power  at  once  to  repress 
factions  within  and  repel  hostilies  from 
without  These  chiefs  were  always  chosen, 
either  by  force  of  arms  or  by  the  vote  of 
the  citizens,  out  of  the  most  illustrious 
families,  and  by  degree  they  obtained  com¬ 
plete  possession  of  the  cities  which  had 
elected  them.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century  the  Visconti  ruled 
over  turbulent  Milan,  the  Scaligeri  govern¬ 
ed  Verona,  the  Carraresi  Padua,  the  Es- 
tensi  Ferrara,  the  Bonacossi  Mantua,  &c. 
&c.  The  Medici  had  not  yet  begun  to 
rule  over  Florence,  which  was,  in  common 
with  many  other  of  the  Italian  cities,  torn 
in  pieces  by  the  feuds  of  the  Bianchi  and 
Neri. 

Meanwhile  the  Pontiflfe,  unmoved,  be¬ 
held  from  afar  the  discord  and  tumults 
by  which  Italy  was  agitated.  Bertrand 
the  Goth,  Archbishop  of  Bourdeaux,  had, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Philip  IV. 
of  France,  been  elected  Pope  under  the 
name  of  Clement  V. ;  and  the  new  Pon¬ 
tiff,  out  of  gratitude  to  the  French  king, 
transferred  the  Papal  See  and  Court  to 
Avignon,  to  the  detriment  both  of  Rome 
and  Italy.  “  Thus,”  says  Muratori,*  “  did 
the  Apostolical  See  pass  into  France,  and 
remain  there  seventy  years  in  captivity, 
like  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  because  of 
its  slavish  subservience  to  the  whims  of 
the  kings  of  France.” 

At  the  beginning  then,  of  a  century  which 
augured  most  unfavorably  for  the  future 
of  his  country,  Petrarch  was  born  “  at  Arez¬ 
zo,  July  20,  1304,  on  Monday,  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  of  honest  parents,  Floren¬ 
tines  by  birth,  although  exiled  from  their 
native  city,  of  moderate  fortunes,  inclined 
to  speak  the  truth,  to  poverty.”  So  Pe- 
trach  himself  describes  the  fact  in  his 
“  Epistle  to  Posterity.”  His  father,  called 
Petraccolo  on  account  of  the  smallness  of 
his  stature,  and  his  mother,  “  Eletta  Cani- 
giani,”  had  been  banished  from  Florence 
in  1302.  It  was  the  year  also  of  Dante’s 


exile,  and  together  with  him  they  had  re¬ 
tired  to  Arezzo,  whence  on  July  20,  1304, 
Petraccolo  and  Dante,  with  the  other  ex¬ 
iled  Bianchi,  made  a  night  attack  upon 
Florence,  hoping  to  re-enter  their  native 
city  by  force.  Thus  the  circumstances  of 
Petrarch’s  birth  are  in  accordance  with 
the  condition  of  his  country  and  times, 
while  they  offer  a  curious  contrast  to  the 
functions  of  a  peacemaker' universally  as¬ 
signed  to  him  during  the  later  years  of  his 
life.  His  early  years  were  passed  first  at 
Incisa,  in  the  Val  d’Amo.  Thence  his 
parents  moved  to  Pisa,  where  his  father 
anxiously  awaited  the  arrival  of  Henry 
VII.,  Emperor  of  Germany  (the  “  Arrigo” 
for  whom  Dante  prepares  such  an  exalted 
throne  in  his  “  Paradiso”*  )  to  restore  the 
Ghibelline  party  at  Florence.  But  the 
hopes  of  his  party  being  crushed  by  the 
death  of  this  prince,  he  fled  to  the  Papal 
Court  at  Avignon,  which  soon  became 
the  refuge  for  exiled  Italians. 

During  his  father’s  lifetime  Petrarch 
was  compelled,  sorely  against  the  grain, 
to  study  the  law,  which  in  those  times  was 
considered  the  only  road  to  honors  and 
perferment.  These  studies  were  pursued 
at  Carpentras,  at  Montpellier  University, 
and  finally  at  Bologna,  then  the  great 
school  of  canon  law.  His  progress,  how¬ 
ever,  in  this  branch  of  learning  wa^  mate¬ 
rially  hindered  by  his  early  enthusiasm  for 
the  classics.  His  father  was  at  first  proud 
of  his  son’s  proficiency  in  this  line,  and 
encouraged  his  classical  taste;  but  when 
he  discovered  how  much  it  interfered  with 
his  more  important  legal  studies,  he  threw 
into  the  fire  all  the  copies  of  the  classics 
which  Petrarch  possesUd,  till  at  length, 
moved  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his 
son,  he  withdrew  from  the  flames  one 
copy  of  Cicero  and  one  of  Virgil,  which 
he  allowed  him  to  keep. 

In  1326,  the  sudden  death  of  his  fa¬ 
ther  summoned  Petrarch  from  Bologna 
to  Avignon,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  he  found  himself  at  liberty  to  aban¬ 
don  those  legal  studies  which  had  always 
been  so  distasteful  to  him.  He  is,  not¬ 
withstanding,  anxious  to  explain  that  the 
antiquity  of  the  laws,  their  authority  and 
force,  had  not  been  without  attraction  for 
him  ;  “  yet,”  he  adds,  “  their  application 
had  been  so  much  marred  and  depraved  by 
the  worldliness  of  mankind,  that  it  dis- 
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tressed  him  to  learn  them,  because  he 
would  have  scorned  to  make  a  dishon¬ 
est  use  of  them,  and  an  honest  use  it 
would  have  been  very  difficult  to  make, 
as  his  integrity  would  have  been  attri¬ 
buted  to  ignorance.”  *  The  death  of  Pe¬ 
trarch’s  father  was  succeeded  in  a  few 
months  by  that  of  his  mother.  She  died 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight,  and  the 
fact  is  curiously  preserved  from  oblivion 
by  the  number  of  verses  which  Petrarch 
wrote  in  honor  of  her  memory,  corre¬ 
sponding  exactly  with  the  number  of  her 
years.  And  now  Petrarch  was  to  begin 
his  life  in  Avignon. 

“  Beside  the  banks  of  that  river  per¬ 
petually  swept  by  the  winds  of  heaven  I 
spent  my  childhood,  under  the  yoke  of 
parental  authority,  and  all  my  youth  sub¬ 
ject  to  another  yoke,  that  of  my  own  pas¬ 
sions,”!  he  tells  us  himself,  and  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  river  is  borne  out  by  the  old 
proverb  :  “  Avenio  ventosa,  sine  vento  ve- 
nenosa,  cum  vento  fastidiosa.”  The  lofty 
walls  of  this  curious  city,  which,  built  by 
Clement  VI.,  the  fourth  Avignonese 
Pope,  frown  over  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhone  ;  the  early  Romanesque  architec¬ 
ture  of  its  small  but  very  peculiar  church  ; 
and  the  tombs  of  its  various  Popes,  still 
attract  the  traveller  who  loves  to  have  the 
past  recalled  to  him,  and  to  linger  over 
the  outward  expression  of  its  history.  It  is 
a  strange  fact  that  Petrarch  was  never  able 
to  tear  himself  for  any  length  of  time  from 
a  place  which  is  nevertheless  the  object  of 
his  detestation. 

“  As  for  me,  the  abhorrence  that  I  feel  for  this 
dty  is  so  great  that  nothing  can  increase  it.” 
(Lib.  XX.  Lett.  14) 

“  O  my  friends,  who  dwell  in  the  most  wicked 
of  all  cities.”  {Jb.  Lett.  9.) 

”  The  Rhone  swallows  up  all  the  honors 
which  should  belong  to  the  Tiber  ;  and  alas !  what 
monsters  are  to  be  seen  upon  her  banks !”  (Lib. 
i.  Lett.  36.) 

”  I  came  on  purpose  to  this  most  hateful  of 
cities. ”■  {Ib.  Lett.  13.) 

”  How  sorely  against  the  grain  am  I  compelled 
to  remain  beside  the  banks  of  the  impetuous 
Rhone,  and  to  sojourn  in  this  most  ungrateful 
city.”  (Lib.  xiv.  Lett  7.) 

“  It  (Valchiusa)  is  too  near  to  this  Western 
Babylon,  the  worst  of  all  the  habitations  of  men, 
and  but  little  better  than  the  infernal  regions  from 
whence,  with  fear  and  loathing,  I  naturally  seek 
to  escape.”  (Lib.  xi.  Lett.  6.) 

Besides  these  |>assages  from  his  letters. 


there  are  three  famous  sonnets  •  against 
the  Court  of  Rome  established  at  Avignon, 
and  the  first  of  these  is  directed  against  the 
city  itself : — 

May  fire  from  heaven  fall  upon  thy  head, 

O  wicked  Court !  Thy  former  frugal  fare 
Is  now  exchanged  for  luxury  and  pride. 

The  spoils  of  others  whom  thou  host  oppressed 
With  evil  deed  which  are  thy  sole  delight. 

O  nest  of  treachery  t  in  which  is  nursed 
.  Whatever  wickedness  o’erspreads  the  world,” 
&c.  &c. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  abhorrence  thus  so  strongly  ex¬ 
pressed.  One  is  that  Avignon  was  con¬ 
nected,  in  Petrarch's  mind,  with  the  death 
of  Laura.  It  is  observed  that  the  maledic¬ 
tions  against  the  city  date  only  from  1348, 
the  year  in  which  Laura  died  of  the  plague 
at  Avignon.  But  this  would  seem  to 
be  hardly  sufficient  ground  for  so  specific 
and  continued  a  condemnation  ;  and  pro¬ 
bably  a  strong  sense  of  the  vices  which  cor¬ 
rupted  the  Papal  Court  then  established  at 
Avignon,  to  say  the  least,  contributed 
largely  to  inspire  the  loathing  which  his 
language  has  so  fiercely  expressed. 

Petrarch  and  his  brother,  Gherardo, 
the  only  two  children  of  Petraccolo  and 
his  wife,  found  themselves  at  the  death  of 
their  parents  in  very  narrow  circumstances. 
The  executors  of  the  will  had  betrayed 
their  trust  and  seized  most  of  the  projjer- 
ty,  and  when  the  two  brothers  had  collect- 
cd  what  little  remained  to  them  of  their 
inheritance,  they  found  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  embrace  some  profession 
as  a  means  of  livelihood.  Imagining  that 
at  Avignon,  the  seat  of  Papal  power  and 
patronage,  a  means  of  subsistence  would  be 
most  easily  obtained,  he  and  his  brother 
submitted  to  the  tonsure.  They  did  not 
take  holy  orders,  and  in  those  days  of  laxi¬ 
ty  nothing  further  than  the  tonsure  was 
required  in  order  to  obtain  the  highest  ec¬ 
clesiastical  preferment.  But  Petrarch  had 
no  desire  for  riches.  “  Such  is  the  nature 
of  riches,”  he  says,  “  that  as  they  increase 
the  thirst  for  them  increases  also,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  more  room  is  there  for  pov- 
erty.”t 

*  Sonnets  xiv.,  xv.,  xvi..  Part  IV.  As  there 
are  scarcely  two  editions  of  Petrarch  which  are 
numbered  alike,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the 
references  to  the  Canzoniere  quoted  in  this  paper 
are  taken  from  the  edition  published  by  B&rbire 
at  Florence,  1863. 

!  Epist.  ad  Post. 
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John  XXII.  had  succeeded  Clement  V. 
in  the  Papal  chair.  The  corruption  of 
his  court  was  imitated  by  the  town ;  but 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  depravity  which 
surrounded  him,  Petrarch  remained  uncon¬ 
taminated.  He  was  strikingly  handsome 
when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  began 
life  at  Avignon:  according  to  some  bio¬ 
graphers,  he  was  vain  of  his  personal  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  this  failing  lasted  only  a 
little  while,  and  he  was  never  tempted  by 
frivolities  to  neglect  his  mental  improve¬ 
ment 

Being  now  free  to  choose  his  own  em¬ 
ployment,  he  returned  to  his  favorite  study 
of  the  classics,  which  he  pursued  in  peace¬ 
ful  content,  his  only  anxiety  caused  by  the 
extent  of  the  vast  field  of  knowledge 
which  lay  open  before  him,  and  which 
seemed  to  stretch  to  an  immeasurable  dis¬ 
tance  the  further  he  advanced  into  it  He 
was  universally  courted  by  the  rich  and 
sought  after  by  the  learned,  and  it  was  at 
this  time  that  he  renewed  the  intimacy 
which  he  had  formed  at  Bologna  with 
Giacomo  Colonna,  one  of  that  noble  and 
ancient  family  whose  well-known  rivalries 
with  the  family  of  the  Ursini  make  an  es¬ 
sential  part  of  the  history  of  modem 
Rome.  The  first  of  the  Colonna  family 
in  fame  and  spirit  was  Stefano,  the  father 
of  Giacomo,  whom  Petrarch  esteemed  as 
a  hero  worthy  of  ancient  Rome.  In  his 
distress,  when  his  estates  were  confiscated 
and  himself  and  his  family  banished,  he 
was  not  an  object  of  pity  but  of  reverence. 
It  is  said  that  on  being  asked,  “  Where  is 
now  your  fortress  ?”  he  laid  his  hand  on 
his  heart  and  said,  “  Here.”  Doubtless 
this  answer  was  present  to  Petrarch’s  mind 
when  he  addressed  to  him  the  sonnet 
“  Gloriosa  Colonna,  in  cui  s’  appoggia 
nostra  speranza,”*  and  others. 

This  year  (1327)  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  close  of  the  first  period  of  Petrarch’s 
life.  A  new  era  was  about  to  open  upon 
him.  The  independence  and  pleasures  of 
youth  were  now  before  him,  with  apparent 
liberty  to  choose  whatever  career  he  pre¬ 
ferred  ;  but  in  the  next  year  the  whole  as¬ 
pect  of  his  existence  was  changed  by  an 
accident  which  impressed  a  peculiar  stamp 
upon  his  life,  and  without  which,  perhaps, 
he  would  never  have  obtained  the  fame  of 
a  great  poet,  whatever  other  celebrity  he 

*  Sonnets  ii.  xi.  Part  IV. 
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might  have  achieved  as  an  orator,  a  phi¬ 
losopher,  or  a  patriot. 

Inside  the  cover  of  Petrarch’s  own  copy 
of  Virgil,  which  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  we  read  the 
inscription  to  which  so  much  importance 
has  been  attached  by  ail  his  historians. 
The  original  is  in  Latin. 

“  Laura,  illustrious  for  her  own  virtues, 
and  long  celebrated  by  my  verses,  first  ap¬ 
peared  to  my  eyes  at  the  time  of  my  early 
youth,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1337,  in 
the  morning  of  the  6th  day  of  April,  in 
the  church  of  Santa  Chiara  at  Avignon. 
And  in  the  same  city,  the  same  month,  the 
same  sixth  day  of  April,  the  same  first 
hour  of  dawn,  but  in  the  year  1348,  from 
this  light  of  day  that  light  was  taken 
away,  when  I,  alas  1  was  in  Verona,  igno¬ 
rant  of  my  fate.  But  the  unhappy  rumor 
reached  me  at  Parma  the  same  year,  in 
the  mdnth  of  May,  on  the  morning  of  the 
tenth.  Her  most  chaste  and  fair  body 
was  laid  in  the  burying-place  of  the  church 
of  the  Cordeliers  at  vespers  on  the  day  of 
her  death  ;  but  her  soul,  I  am  persuaded, 
as  Seneca  said  of  Scipio  Africanus,  returned 
to  heaven  whence  it  came.” 

Some  may  think  this  simple  and  touch¬ 
ing  inscription  a  more  remarkable  tribute 
to  Laura  than  all  the  sonnets  which  have 
immortalized  her  name.  At  all 'events  it 
strikes  the  very  key-note  of  Petrarch’s  fu¬ 
ture  life.  It  reveals  the  source  of  that 
stream  of  beautiful  ideas  which,  though 
still  the  same,  flows  on  in  ever-varying 
metaphors.  .All  readers  of  Italian  poetry 
have  some  acquaintance  with  the  Sonnets 
and  Elegies,  with  what  his  countrymen 
have  called  the  “  Canzoniere,”  and  the 
names  of  Petrarch  and  Laura  have  become 
inseparable  in  life  and  death.  No  one  can 
visit  that  Valchiusa  which  he  immortalized 
without  recalling  the  long  period  of  years 
which  Petrarch  suffered  to  be  filled  by  one 
absorbing  thought,  one  hopeless  passion. 
The  question  always  arises  as  to  whether 
his  life  was  wasted  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  us  it  seems  as  if  the  very  fact  of  this 
all-absorbing  interest  made  the  life  of  Pe¬ 
trarch  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  lives  of  learned  men. 
Whereas  the  romantic  and  poetical  sides  of 
Petrarch’s  character  are  so  intertwined 
that  it  is  difficult,  almost  impossible,  to  ex¬ 
amine  them  separately,  let  us  begin  by 
considering  the  lady  who  inspired  so  fer- 
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vent  an  attachment  that  it  has  become  a 
matter  of  history. 

Who  was  Laura  ? 

There  appear  to  have  been  three  theo¬ 
ries  respecting  her. 

1.  That  she  was  not  a  person  at  all,  but 
an  allegorical  representation  of  Fame,  her 
name  Laura  signifying  “  the  laural  wreath.” 
But  this  is  at  once  demolished  by  Petrarch’s 
own  letter  to  Giacomo  Colonna.* 

This  theory  is  to  be  traced  to  the  pyedants 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  with  heavy 
prolixity  poured  forth  their  admiration  by 
commentaries  upon  every  word  of  every 
sonnet.  They  sought  to  extract  a  hidden 
meaning  horn  the  simplest  language,  to 
spiritualize  his  meaning,  as  they  supposed ; 
and  the  paradox  of  denying  the  reality  ol 
Laura’s  existence  was  one  result  of  these 
refinements. 

2.  That  she  was  the  daughter  of  Henri 
Chiabau  d’Ancezume,  Seigneur  de  Cabri- 
^es,  a  little  village  about  three  miles  from 
Vaucluse  (Valchiusa).  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Cabribres  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  every  Good  Friday  to  visit  the 
relics  of  St.  V^ran,  which  are  kept  in  the 
church  of  St  Veran  at  Vaucluse.  Laura, 
according  to  this  custom,  went  there  also, 
for  the  same  purpose.  Petrarch  saw  her 
in  the  church,  was  struck  by  her  beauty, 
and  from  that  day  never  ceased  to  love 
her.  This  theory,  first  started  by  Vellutello, 
has  no  foundation  except  some  misunder¬ 
stood  verses  of  Petrarch,  and  it  is  contra¬ 
dicted  by  other  much  clearer  passages.  It 
was,  however,  believed  for  some  time  in 
Italy;  and  although  it  has  been  entirely 
overthrown,  there  are  some  people  who 
still  give  it  credit :  witness  the  pamphlet 
published  in  1869  by  Louis  de  Bondelon, 
called  “  Vaucluse  et  ses  Souvenirs,”  which 
is  thrust  into  the  hands  of  travellers  who 
visit  Avignon  and  Vaucluse.  It  contains 
merely  Vellutello’s  theory  slightly  amplified, 
with  the  addition  of  a  good  deal  of  French 
vehemence.  But  the  best  refutation  is  to 
point  out  the  grounds  for  belief  on  which 
the  third  theory  is  founded. 

3.  That  she  was  Laura  de  Noves,  the 
daughter  of  Audibert  and  Ermessende  de 
Noves.  The  House  of  Noves,  which  is 
of  great  antiquity,  takes  its  name  from  the 
village  of  Noves,  situated  about  a  mile 
fiom  Avignon.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
she  marri^  Hugues  de  Sade,  on  January 


i6th,  1325.  Two  years  afterwards,  on 
April  6th,  1327,  at  the  first  hour,  that  is  to 
say  towards  six  in  the  morning  (for  it  was 
then  the  custom  to  count  the  hours  from 
the  dawn),  Petrarch  saw  her  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Chiara  at  Avignon,  whither  he 
had  gone  to  pay  his  morning’s  devotions. 
She  was  dressed  in  green,  and  her  gown 
was  besprinkled  with  violets  : — 

“  Negli  ocdii  ho  pur  le  violette.  e  ’1  verde, 
l>i  ch'  era  net  principio  di  mia  raerra 
Amor  armato  »i,  ch’  ancor  mi  sTorza.”* 

Her  countenance  and  her  aspect  sur¬ 
passed  all  human  beauty  : — 

“  Pensando  nel  bel  viso  piti  che  umano.” 

(Canz.  xii.  Part  I.) 

Her  manner  and  carriage  had  a  proud 
grace: — 

**  II  leggiadro  portamento  altero.” 

(Sonn.  i.  Part  II.) 

Her  eyes  were  tender  and  brilliant : — 

“  Gli  ochi  sereni,  e  le  stellanti  ciglia.” 

(Son.  cxlviii.  Part  I.) 

Her  eyebrows  were  as  black  as  Ebony : — 

“  Ebeno  i  cigli.” — (Son.  cvi.'  rA) 

Her  golden  hair  floated  on  her  shoulders : — 

“  E  il  primo  di  ch’  i’  vidi  a  I’aura  sparsi 
I  capei  d’  oro  onde  si  subit  arsi.’’ 

Her  hands  were  whiter  than  snow  or 
ivory : — 

“  Man  ch’  avorio,  e  neve  avanza.” 

(Son.  cxxix.  >A) 

The  sound  of  her  voice  was  soft  and 
sweet : — 

"Chiara,  soave,  angelica,  divina.’’ — 

(Son.  cxv.  »A) 

And  she  was  full  of  grace  : — 

“,Atto  gentile,”  See. — (Sonn.  clxxv.) 

Such  is  only  the  outline  of  the  portrait 
of  Laura  as  delineated  by  Petrarch  ;  many 
finishing  touches  of  exquisite  grace  and 
delicacy  are  still  to  be  found  in  his  poetry. 
That  this  was  the  lady  who  appeared  in 
the  church  at  Avignon,  and  that  that  lady 
was  Petrarch’s  Laura,  would  seem  to  be 
unquestionably  proved  by  the  manuscript 
inscription  in  the  Virgil,  whose  authenticity 
has  been  further  established  by  a  discovery 
made  in  1795  by  the  Milanese  librarian  of 
a  continuation  of  the  inscription  on  the 
cover  of  the  book  itself.  This  continua¬ 
tion  contains  records,  added  from  time  to 


*  Lett.  Fam.  ji.  9. 
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time  in  the  same  handwriting,  of  the  death 
of  Petrarch’s  friends  as  they  occurred. 
When  this  note  was  first  discovered  in  the 
Virgil,  Vellutello,  perceiving  how  entirely 
it  overthrew  his  theory,  took  refuge  in  say¬ 
ing  that  it  was  a  forgery ;  but  the  later  dis¬ 
covery  of  1795  puts  a  stop  to  any  imputa¬ 
tion  of  this  kind,  and  the  fact  is  now  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Italian  caliigrq/i,  by  the  authority  of  De 
Sade,  of  Tiraboschi,  and  above  all  of  Ban- 
delli,  whose  work,  “  Del  Petrarca  e  delle 
sue  opere,”  was  published  at  Florence  in 
1837.  One  other  curious  circumstance 
helps  to  maintain  the  truth  of  this  theory 
respecting  Laura.  In  1533,  according  to 
the  Abbd  de  Sade,*  Girolamo  Manelli,  of 
Florence,  Maurice  de  Sbve,  and  Mgr.  Bon- 
temps.  Archbishop  of  Avignon,  undertook 
to  make  investigations  concerning  Laura’s 
family.  In  their  search  among  all  the  an¬ 
cient  sepulchres  at  Avignon,  they  finally 
came  to  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers, 
where  Petrarch  says  in  his  note  Laura  is 
buried.  They  found  in  the  chapel  of  the 
house  of  Sade,  which  is  in  that  church, 
among  the  tombs,  a  great  stone,  bearing  no 
inscription,  but  two  escutcheons,  obliterat¬ 
ed  by  time,  and  a  rose  above  the  escutch¬ 
eons.  The  stone  being  raised  by  order  of 
the  Archbishop,  they  discovered  a  coffin, 
inside  which  were  a  few  small  bones  and  a 
leaden  box  fastened  down  with  a  band  of 
iron.  The  box  contained  a  parchment 
folded  and  sealed  with  green  wax,  and  a 
bronze  medal,  bearing  on  one  side  the 
figure  of  a  woman  with  the  initial  letters, 
“  M.  L.  M.  J.,”  and  nothing  on  the  reverse. 
Maurice  de  Sbve  suggested  the  meaning  of 
the  initials  to  be  “  Madonna  Laura  morta 
jace"  (the  old  form  of  Italian  sp>elling  hav¬ 
ing  been  used).  A  sonnet  was  written  on 
the  parchment,  which  was  deciphered  with 
some  difficulty.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  Petrarch,  and  begins 
thus : — 

“  Qui  riposan  quei  caste  e  felice  ossa.”t 
The  news  of  this  discovery  having  reached 
the  ears  of  Francis  L,  King  of  France,  he 
stopped  at  Avignon  on  his  way  to  Mar¬ 
seilles,  caused  the  tombstone  to  be  again 
raised,  and  re-opened  the  box  to  read  Pe¬ 
trarch’s  verses.  He  then,  himself,  wrote 
Laura’s  epitaph,  which  was  placed  inside 


•  Vol.  I.  Note  iv.  p.  13. 
t  VoL  II. [Note  XI.  “Pieces  Juslificativcs," 
p.  41. 


the  box  with  the  sonnet.  If  her  fame  had 
not  already  been  firmly  established,  it 
would  have  been  secured  by  these  graceful 
lines  of  the  chivalrous  king  : — 

“  En  petit  lieu  compris  vous  pouvez  voir 
Ce  qui  comprend  beaucoup  par  renomm^e. 
Plume,  labeur,  la  langue  et  le  savoir 
Furent  vaincus  par  I’aymant  de  I’aym^e. 

“  O  gentil  Ame  estant  tant  estim^, 

Qui  te  pourra  louer  qu’en  se  taisant  7 
Car  la  parole  est  toujours  reprim^e, 

Quand  le  sujet  surmonte  le  aisant.”* 

It  is  right  to  say  that  some  Italian  wri¬ 
ters  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  the  sonnet 
was  written  by  Petrarch,  on  account  of  its 
inferiority  to  his  other  poetry ;  while  others 
give  full  credit  to  the  whole  story.  The 
arguments  on  both  sides  are  too  long  to  be 
cited  here,  but  those  who  wish  to  find  out 
minute  particulars  of  the  event,  with  con¬ 
temporary  evidence  to  support  them,  have 
only  to  look  in  the  places  already  referred 
to  in  the  Abb^  de  Sade’s  Memoirs.  As¬ 
suming,  then,  that  Laura’s  identity  with 
Madame  Laura  de  Sade  is  proved,  it  only 
remains  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Petrarch’s  passion  for  her. 

At  the  epoch  known  to  artists  as  the 
“  Renaissance,”  after  centuries  of  barbar¬ 
ism,  despite  the  corruption  and  ferocity 
which  stUl  vitiated  the  manners  of  the  age, 
there  remained  an  exaggerated  sentiment 
as  to  the  passion  of  love.  The  empire  ac¬ 
quired  by  women  in  the  North,  by  contrast 
to  the  slavery  of  those  of  the  East  and 
South,  had  become  exalted  by  chivalry  into 
a  kind  of  religion.  The  Troubadours  were 
one  consequence  of  chivalry,  and  the  poet 
was  as  anxious  to  consecrate  his  verses  to 
his  mistress  as  the  knight  to  lay  at  her  feet 
the  enterprises  of  his  valor.  Hence  the 
“  Corti  d’  Amore and  to  these  courts, 
which  were  held  in  Provence  in  the  time  of 
Petrarch,  we  owe  the  invention  of  his  par¬ 
ticular  species  of  mystic  lyrical  poetry. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  age 
gave  a  further  stimulus  to  his  already  ar¬ 
dent  passion,  and  to  write  of  Laura,  be¬ 
came,  with  him,  a  kind  of  romance.  He 
differs,  however,  from  the  early  Trouba¬ 
dours  of  Italy,  the  character  of  whose 
poetry  was  often  vague  and  undecided,  in 
the  precision  of  language:  every  verse 
with  him  is  a  portrait,  of  Laura  herself,  of 
the  places  where  she  moved,  of  the  little' 
incidents  of  their  intercourse.  His  ro- 


*  Sade,  “  MimoLrcs,”  vol.  II.  Note  xii.  p.  42. 
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mance  is  made  up  of  the  simplest  events  of 
her  life ;  a  smile,  a  look,  an  encounter,  a 
passing  cloud,  a  lost  glove  even,  makes  an 
object  for  his  poetry,  and  enables  him  to 
present  us  with  a  series  of  exquisitely  fin¬ 
ished  pictures.  The  air,  the  summer  breeze, 
the  water,  the  trees,  the  flowers,  the  green 
sward,  are,  if  the  expression  may  be  flow¬ 
ed,  inspired  with  life,  and  personified  by 
Petrarch  in  order  that  the  most  beautiful 
productions  of  nature  may  do  honor  to  the 
object  of  his  poetry  and  of  his  love. 

Those  who  wish  to  be  convinced  of  the 
high  and  noble  character  of  his  affection 
for  Laura  ought  to  consult  Petrarch  himself. 

He  says,  in  his  “  Dialoghi  con  S.  Agos- 
tino — “  Se  fosse  dato  di  mirare  il  mio  af- 
fetto  come  si  mira  il  viso  di  Laura,  si  ve- 
drebbe  che  quello  6  puro,  h  immaculato  al 
par  di  questo.  Diro  di  pih;  debbo  a 
Laura  tutto  ci6  che  sono ;  salito  non  sarei 
in  qualche  fame,  se  ella  non  avesse  fatto  ger- 
mogliare  con  nobilissimi  affetti  quei  semi  di 
virtfi  che  la  natura  avea  sparsi  nel  mio 
cuore,  ella  ritrasse  il  giovanile  mio  amore 
da  ogni  turpitudine  e  mi  diede  ali  da  volar 
sopra  il  cielo  e  di  contemplare  1’  alta* 
Cagione  prima ;  giacchfe  b  un  effetto  dell’ 
amore  il  trasformare  gli  amanti  e  renderli 
simili  air  oggetto  amato.” 

The  love  of  Petrarch  was  the  glory,  if  it 
was  also  the  torment  of  his  existence ;  and 
although  it  may  be  scarcely  credible  that 
such  an  utterly  hopeless  love  should  have 
absorbed  him  nearly  fifty  years,  the  nature 
and  constancy  of  it  are  painted  with  a 
charm,  a  loftiness  of  tone,  and  in  such  bril¬ 
liant  colors,  that  raise  far  above  all  vulgar 
and  ordinary  conceptions  this  the  concen¬ 
trated  passion  of  his  life.  His  Italian  poe¬ 
try  was  the  result  of  these  highly  wrought 
feelings ;  and  we  must  not  forget  that,  in 
the  estimation  of  Petrarch,  it  held  a  secon¬ 
dary  place,  and  that  he  was  even  surprised 
at  the  success  which  it  obtained  during  his 
lifetime.  He  trusted  his  reputation  to  his 
Latin  works,  and  expected  to  win  from 
those  almost  forgotten  imitations  of  a  dead 
language  the  immortality  justly  due  to  his 
poems  in  his  native  tongue.  Posterity  has 
passed  a  wiser  judgment,  and  all  who  can 
thoroughly  understand  the  Italian  language 
will  be  of  opinion  that  the  “  Rime  del  Pe- 
trarca”  entitle  their  author  to  be  considered 
as  the  prince  of  lyrical  poetry. 

In  order  to  read  the  “  Canzoniere”  with 
proper  attention  and  interest,  the  mind  of 
the  reader  should  accompany  step  by  step 


the  mind  of  the  poet,  with  reference  to  the 
time,  place,  and  circumstance  which  give 
occasion  for  his  poetry.  It  is  a  complete 
history  of  his  life  where  it  touches  by  the 
very  smallest  incident  the  life  of  Laura. 
According  to  most  of  the  Italian  commen¬ 
tators,  the  “  Canzoniere”  may  be  divided 
into  four  parts. 

In  the  first  part  are  placed  the  “  Rime 
in  Vita  di  Madonna  Laura.” 

In  the  second,  those  “  In  Morte  di  Ma¬ 
donna  Laura.” 

In  the  third,  “  I  Trionfi.” 

In  the  fourth,  the  Sonnets  and  composi¬ 
tions  upon  various  subjects.  The  Sonnets 
in  the  first  part  contain  some  of  the  most 
famous  “  capi  d’  opera,”  but  the  Canzoni 
are  considered  the  jewels  of  the  collection ; 
and  the  severest  of  Petrarch’s  critics  (Tas- 
soni)  is  forced  to  own  that  “  there  is  not 
one  of  Petrarch’s  verses  which  would  not 
establish  his  reputation  as  a  poet,  but  the 
‘  Canzoni  ’  are,  in  my  judgment,  his  best 
claim  to  honor  and  renown.”  There  are 
twenty -one  in  the  first  part :  of  these.  Nos. 
viii.,  ix-,  X.,  xiv.,  and  xv.,  are  supposed  to 
be  the  most  celebrated.  The  first  three  of 
these  are  called  by  the  Italians  the  “  Three 
Graces,”  and  they  affirm  that  there  is  no 
piece  of  Italian  poetry  so  pure,  so  polish¬ 
ed,  and  so  well  sustained.  They  make  alto¬ 
gether  one  poem,  in  three  strophes  of  fif¬ 
teen  verses.  The  grace  and  delicacy  of 
Canzone  xi.,  “  Chiare,  fresche,  e  dolci  ac- 
que,”  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  mention  it  by  name.  Voltaire 
translated  it  into  French,  because  he  said 
“  ces  monuments  de  I’esprit  humain  d^las- 
sent  de  la  longue  attention  aux  malheurs 
qui  ont  trouble  la  terre.”  Canzone  xii., 
apart  from  its  own  merits,  contains  the 
description  of  the  green  and  violet  dress 
in  which  Petrarch  saw  Laura  for  the  first 
time.  The  Sonnets  in  the  first  part  are 
207  in  number,  far  too  numerous  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  describe  in  so  small  a  space.  The 
two  which  relate  to  Laura’s  picture*  are 
addressed  to  the  Siennese  artist  Simone 
Memmi,  with  whose  painting  Petrarch  was 
so  enraptured  that  he  exclaims — 

“  Sure  Memmi  mine  in  Paradise  hath  been, 

Whence  came  but  late  the  lady  of  all  grace  ; 
Whom  on  his  canvas  he  hath  sought  to  trace 

That  we  on  earth  might  know  fair  Beauty’s 
queen.  ”f 


*  Sonn.  xlix.  1.,  Part  I. 

j  Sonn.  xlix.,  Parti.  “  Macerto  il  mio  Simon 
fu  in  Paradiso.”  Prints  of  this  picture  are  still 
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The  Ballati,  Madrigali,  and  Sestini,  the 
other  varying  forms  in  which  Petrarch 
clothes  his  poetical  ideas,  are  interspersed 
throughout  the  first  part,  but  they  are  sel¬ 
dom  employed  in  the  second,  as  not  grave 
enough  for  so  melancholy  a  subject. 

If,  as  it  is  often  said,  all  true  poetry  is 
tinged  with  melancholy,  the  reason  for  the 
second  part  of  the  Canzoniere  being  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  first  is  easily  explained.  We 
can  more  readily  sympathise  with  Petrarch 
now  Laura  is  dead.  The  exalted  and  ro¬ 
mantic  nature  of  his  previous  sorrow  was 
hard  to  understand,  difficult  to  compas¬ 
sionate  ;  but  there  are  few  who  do  not 
know  what  it  is  to  mourn  a  dead  friend. 
Our  tenderest  sympathies  and  best  feelings 
are  enlisted  as  we  follow  Petrarch  through 
his  years  of  mourning. 

•  “To  my  belief,” 

(he  makes  Laura  say  to  him,  when  she  ap¬ 
pears  to  him  in  a  vision,) 

“  Long  time  on  earth  without  me  thou  must 
live.”* 

And  twenty-six  years  of  constant  love  af¬ 
ter  her  death  did  Petrarch  add  to  the 
twenty-one  years  which  he  had  already 
devoted  to  her  during  her  lifetime.  The 
Canzoni  of  this  part,  eight  in  number,  are 
all  very  beautiful,  and  would  fully  repay  a 
careful  study  of  them,  especially  the  first, 
“  Che  debb’  io  far  ?”  Who  has  not  felt 
the  force  of  the  original  lines — 

“Ah  me!  that  lovely  face,  prey  to  the  worm! 
Which  made  earth  heaven, 

^Pledge  of  immortal  hue. 

Unseen  in  Paradise  now  is  her  form ; 

The  veil  is  riven 

Which  o’er  her  youthful  prime  its  shadow  threw, 
^Yet  to  be  worn  anew. 

Radiant  and  glorified. 

And  never  laid  aside. 

But  everlasting,  and  mortals  descry 
That  with  Eternity  Time  cannot  vie.”  t 

And  the  same  deep  pathos  is  to  be  found 
in  those  two  sonnets  J  in  which  he  bids 
farewell  to  Laura’s  earthly  beauty.  The 
idea  also  runs  through  the  third  canzone 
of  this  part,  disguised  under  various  alle¬ 
gorical  forms;  and,  apart  from  its  own 
merits,  this  canzone  is  still  further  interest- 

to  be  procured  in  the  Libreria  Laurenzianaat  Flo¬ 
rence. 

*  “  Trionfo  della  Morte,”  cap.  ii.  “  A1  creder 
mio,  tu  stara’  in  terra  senza  me  gran  tempo.” 

t  Canz.  i..  Part  II.  Oim^,  terra  i  fattoil  suo 
bel  viso.” 

t  Sonn.  i.  and  xxiv..  Part  II. 
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ing  from  having  been  translated  by  Spen¬ 
ser,  in  1591,  under  the  title  of  “The  Vi¬ 
sions  of  Petrarch.” 

The  political  Canzoni  and  Sonnets  have 
purposely  been  passed  by  in  order  to  speak 
of  them  in  another  place ;  it  only  remains, 
therefore,  to  mention  the  Trionfi.  These 
were  visions,  a  kind  of  poetry  in  vogue  at 
that  time ;  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  “  Di- 
vina  Commedia”  was  framed  upon  this 
scheme.  The  Trionfi  of  Petrarch  are  six 
in  number : — 

1.  II  Trionfo  d’  Amore. 

2.  “  della  Castita. 

3.  “  della  Morte.  . 

4.  ,  “  della  Fama. 

5.  “  del  Tempo. 

6.  “  della  DivinatL 

In  them  the  poet  describes  the  various 
phases  of  existence  through  which  a  man 
must  pass.  In  his  first  state  of  youth  he 
is  beset  by  the  desires  of  the  senses,  which 
may  all  be  comprised  in  the  one  term  of 
self-love.  But  as  his  reason  becomes  gra¬ 
dually  matured,  he  perceives  the  unfitness 
of  such  a  condition  of  life ;  he  struggles 
against  his  desires,  and  overcomes  them  by 
the  help  of  self-denial.  In  the  midst  of 
all  these  struggles,  death  comes  upon  him 
and  makes  the  victor  and  the  vanquished 
equal,  removing  both  from  this  world.  Yet 
the  power  of  death  is  not  sufficient  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  memory  of  him,  who  by  his  no¬ 
ble  and  valorous  deeds,  has  purchased  for 
himself  an  undying  name.  He  liVes  once 
more  by  that  fame — 

“  Which  from  the  grave  recalls  the  dead,  bidding 
them  live  again.”  * 

Only  Time, 

“  Who  with  destroying  venom  blasts  great 
names.”  f 

gradually  obliterates  all  remembrance  of 
man’s  works,  however  great  or  good,  there¬ 
by  teaching  him  not  to  hope  for  any  other 
undying  existence  than  that  blessed  eter¬ 
nity  which  is  in  the  presence  of  God,  and 
whose  pleasures  are  at  His  right  hand  for 
evermore.  Thus  man  at  first  falls  a  vic¬ 
tim  to  self-love,  but  self-denial  will  conquer 
self-love.  Death  will  triumph  over  both. 
Fame  will  rescue  his  memory  from  death, 
but  in  its  turn  must  succumb  to  Time, 

*  Trionfo  della  Fama : — 

“  Che  trae  1’  uom  del  sepolcro,  e  'n'vitail  serba.” 
f  Trionfo  del  Tempo  : — 

“  I’Egran  tempo  a’  gran  nomi  i  gran  veneno.” 
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while  Time  is  finally  lost  in  Eternity.  Of 
all  the  Trionfi,  the  third,  “  Della  Morte,” 
is  by  far  the  most  poetical  and  the  most 
full  of  interest.  In  it  the  story  of  Pe¬ 
trarch’s  love  is  retraced  and  explained; 
and  at  last,  after  the  tempests  by  which 
his  mind  was  agitated,  and  the  years  of 
patient  waiting,  he  seems  to  have  found  a 
haven  of  peace  and  rest.  Who  would 
grudge  him  the  consolation  which  he  final¬ 
ly  weaves  for  himself  out  of  his  own  vivid 
imagination  ?  It  is  so  full  of  power,  so 
convincing  in  its  touching  simplicity,  that 
we  feel  to  draw  a  long  breath  of  relief  as 
we  read  it,  while  we  rejoice  in  thinking 
that  comfort  did  come  to  him  in  the  end. 
It  has  always  been  a  favorite  resource  of 
the  Italian  poets  to  call  back  the  lost  mis¬ 
tress  from  the  grave.  Thus,  in  the  “  Divi- 
na  Commedia,”  Beatrice  is  constantly 
placed  before  our  eyes,  acting  and  speaking 
as  if  in  life.  Witness  Tasso,  when  he 
summons  back  Clorinda  after  death  to  con¬ 
sole  her  faithful  Tancredi ;  witness  the  very 
instance  we  have  before  us  in  Petrarch 
and  Laura.  The  idea  which  runs  through 
the  second  chapter  of  the  “  Trionfo  della 
Morte”  is  especially  beautiful,  and  seems 
exactly  to  touch  the  right  chord,  when  the 
heart  is  aching,  in  times  of  deep  sorrow. 
Not  only  does  Petrarch  insist  in  the  most 
moving  language  upon  the  continuity  of 
the  existence  of  his  lost  Laura,  in  a  blessed 
state  of  happiness,  but  he  also  dwells  upon 
her  unchanged  interest  in  the  faithful  friend 
who  is  left  behind  to  mourn  her  death. 
The  following  translation  can  only  render 
in  a  very  feeble  manner  the  beauty  and 
force  of  the  Italian,  but  it  is  inserted  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  lead  to  the  study  of 
the  original.* 

“  It  was  the  night  which  closed  that  day  of  woe. 
In  which  the  sunlight  of  my  life  was  hid, 

*  And  taken  back  to  heaven,  whence  it  came 
To  guide  my  erring  steps.  So  I  remain 
As  one  deprived  of  sight,  groping  my  way. 

The  air  was  filled,  at  that  first  hour  of  dawn. 
With  summer’s  softest  breeze,  whose  gentle 
l)alm 

Is  wont,  from  off  the  shapeless  dreams  of  night. 
To  lift  the  veil.  And  there  came  toward  me 
Advancing,  as  it  were,  from  out  a  group 
Of  blest,  rejoicing  souls,  a  Lady  fair 
And  lovely  as  the  year  in  this  his  prime. 

With  all  tne  fairest  Eastern  jewels  crowned. 

“^he  placed  in  mine  that  hand,  which  I  so  long 
With  fondest  wish  had  coveted ;  and  thus 
Created  in  my  heart  a  fount  of  joy. 


Then  sighing  as  she  spoke,  she  thus  began  : 

‘  Dost  thou  discern  in  me  thy  friend,  thy  guide 
Who  turned  thy  footsteps  from  the  common 
way 

While  yet  with  gentle  sway  I  ruled  thy  heart  ?’ 
And  thoughtfully  in  grave  and  lowly  guise 
She  made  me  sit  beside  her  on  a  bank 
O’ershadowed  by  a  laurel  and  a  beech. 

*  How  should  I  not  discern  my  angel  pure  ?’ 

As  one  cast  down  with  sorrow,  I  replied. 

‘  In  pity  of  my  grief  I  pray  thee  say 
If  yet  tnou  art  indeed  alive,  or  dead  ?' 

<*  ‘  I  am  alive,  and  thou  as  yet  art  dead. 

And  such  thou  wilt  remain,’  she  answ'ring 
said, 

'  Until  at  length  the  solemn  hour  is  struck 
In  which  thou  too  shalt  pass  from  off  this 
earth. 

Brief  is  our  space  of  time,  alas  !  not  suited 
To  the  extent  and  length  of  our  discourse  ; 
Therefore,  be  wise,  restrain  thy  speech,  and 
cease 

Ere  the  day  dawn  which  is  so  close  at  hand.’ 

“  ‘  We  reach  at  len^h  the  end  of  tfiis  estate 
Which  we  call  life,’  I  trembling  said;  ’and 
then, 

I  do  beseech  thee  tell  me,  since  by  proof 
Thou  knowest  it,  is  there  in  very  truth 
Such  fearful  sharpness  in  the  pangs  of  death  ?’ 

“  ‘  While  yet  thou  followest  the  vulgar  herd,’ 

She  then  replied,  ‘  seeking  with  all  thy  might 
Its  partial  favor  ever  blind  and  hard. 

In  vain  thou  mayest  hope  for  joy  or  peace. 
Death  only  opens  wide  the  prison  gate 
To  faithful  souls,  setting  them  free.  To  those 
Whose  hopes  and  wishes  grovel  in  this  clay 
Nor  arise  above  it,  it  is  bitter  pain. 

And  now  my  death  which  doth  thy  soul  so 
grieve 

Would  fill  thee  with  all  gladness,  couldst  thou 
know 

E’en  but  the  thousandth  part  of  my  great  joy.’  ” 

It  seems  as  if  there  could  scarcely  be 
a  better  conclusion  to  the  examination 
of  Petrarch’s  poetical  works,  all  filled 
with  the  name  of  Laura  and  dedicated  to 
her  honor,  than  the  words  of  consolation 
which  he  puts  in  her  mouth  after  her 
death. 

Such,  then,  is  the  story  of  the  romantic 
side  of  Petrarch’s  life,  however  imperfectly 
sketched ;  but  whatever  is  wanting  in  the 
details  should  be  sought  for  where  it  will 
best  be  found,  in  the  Canzoniere  them¬ 
selves. 

Before,  however  bidding  a  final  adieu 
to  Laura,  some  few  points  of  comparison 
suggest  themselves  between  the  character 
of  Petrarch’s  passion  for  her  and  that  of 
Dante  for  Beatrice.  The  great  poem  in 
honor  of  the  Florentine  lady  still  retained 
the  attraction  of  novelty  when  her  French 
rival  appeared,  to  claim  in  her  turn  the 
homage  of  another  marvellous  Italian  ge- 


*  Trionfo  della  Morte,  cap.  ii. 
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nius,  only  second  to  the  great  Alighieri. 
Both  Dante  and  Petrarch  were  inspired 
with  the  same  fervent  wish  to  immortalize 
the  object  of  their  devoted  love,  and,  in 
so  doing,  both  obtained  for  themselves 
also  an  immortal  name  : — 

“  Both  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 

Have  built  themselves  a  livelong  monument." 

But  Dante  laid  a  broader  foundation  to 
support  his  homage  to  Beatrice,  and  on  it 
he  gradually  piled  all  the  science  then 
known,  transforming  her  from  a  frail  being 
of  mortal  clay  into  a  personification  of  the 
highest  truths.  Thus  he  placed  her  on  a 
pedestal  from  which  no  womanly  weak¬ 
ness  could  ever  take  her  down.  I.aura, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  only  a  woman — 
most  beautiful,  if  one  may  credit  Petrarch, 
and  most  perfect ;  but  she  is  nothing  more. 
Even  when,  in  the  passage  just  quoted, 
she  appears  to  him,  she  is  still  no  more 
than  the  lady  of  his  passionate  love,  exer¬ 
cising  the  same  good  influence  after  death 
which  she  had  maintained  over  him  in 
life.  Perhaps  the  difference  between  the 
lives  of  the  two  poets  may  account  for 
their  different  modes  of  celebrating  their 
heroines.  There  is,  it  must  be  admitted, 
some  resemblance  between  the  “  Vita 
Nuova”  (that  early  minor  work  of  Dante’s) 
and  the  Sonnets  of  Petrarch,  the  verses  of 
either  poet  being  often  inspired  by  the  tri¬ 
vial  incidents  of  daily  life.  But  Beatrice 
died  in  early  youth ;  with  her  expired,'  in 
two  senses,  the  “  Vita  Nuova”  of  Dante ; 
and  the  great  work  of  his  riper  years,  writ¬ 
ten  when  the  faculties  of  his  mind  were 
fully  developed,  is  purely  visionary,  unsus¬ 
tained  by  any  external  aid.  Again,  what 
a  contrast  does  the  life  of  Dante  present  to 
that  of  Petrarch.  Both,  it  is  true,  were  exiles, 
but  Petrarch  was  born  in  exile,  and  was, 
moreover,  pressed  to  return  with  honor  to 
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his  country.  Dante,  in  the  full  pride  and 
vigor  of  manhood,  was  driven  from  his  na¬ 
tive  city  by  his  ungrateful  countrymen,  and 
never  suffered  to  return  under  pain  of  bemg 
burnt  alive.  His  whole  life  was  embittered 
by  this  treatment:  it  was  also  often  a  hard 
struggle  for  him  even  to  exist.  He  knew 
well,  and.  his  proud  nature  shrank  from  it, 

“  How  salt  the  savor  is  of  others’  bread  ; 

How  hard  the  passage  to  descend  and  climb 

By  others’  stairs.’’* 

The  exile  of  Petrarch,  on  the  contrary, 
had  every  alleviation  in  the  shape  of  a 
number  of  devoted  friends  and  the  esteem 
of  most  of  the  European  princes,  who 
courted  him  and  desired  his  favor.  We 
may  trace  these  different  circumstances  of 
life  in  the  language,  as  well  as  in  the  ideas 
of  their  poetry.  Discarding  the  old  tram¬ 
mels  of  the  Latin  tongue,  Dante  had  the 
courage  to  strike  out  a  new  path,  and 
create  a  language  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  beautiful  and  certainly  the  most  me¬ 
lodious  of  all  modem  languages.  Petrarch 
completed  what  Dante  had  begun.  He 
would  not  have  had  force  or  vigor  suffi¬ 
cient  to  commence  such  an  undertaking, 
and  many  of  the  most  hardy  and  expres¬ 
sive  words  and  figures  of  speech  would 
never  have  existed  had  it  not  been  for  the 
great  genius  who  gave  them  his  name. 

But  Petrarch  was  often  superior  to 
Dante  in  taste,  though  inferior  in  depth  of 
thought  and  creative *power.  The  school 
of  poetry  which  he  formed  has  left  an  in¬ 
delible  stamp  upon  the  taste  of  his  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  while  much  of  the  enchanting 
grace  and  delicacy  of  the  Italian  language 
is  due  to  him,  he  also  gave  it  a  stability 
which  has  caused  it  to  remain  almost  un¬ 
changed  for  the  last  five  centuries. — Mac¬ 
millan's  Magazine. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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JACK  AND  THE  BEAN-STALK. 
BY  MISS  THACKERAY. 


I. 

There  is  an  undeniable  fascination  in 
pastoral  music,  in  smock-frocks,  in  por¬ 
ches  with  green  curtains  of  leaf  and  tendril 
to  shade  the  glare  of  the  summer’s  day. 
These  pretty  old  villages,  whatever  their 
hidden  defects  may  be,  have  at  least  the 


innocent  charms  of  confiding  lattice,  arch¬ 
ed  elm-boughs,  and  babbling  streamlets. 
Perhaps  the  clear  water  rushes  under  a 
wooden  bridge,  washing  by  the  Doctor’s 
garden  wall,  and  past  the  village  green 
(shady  with  its  ancient  elms,  beneath  which 

•  Cary’s  translation. 
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the  children  play  and  the  elders  stretch 
their  tired  limbs),  and  then  travels  on  into 
green  summery  dells  of  clematis  and  willow 
light.  In  feudal  countries  a  strong  castle 
dominates  each  nestling  hamlet ;  here  the 
crowning  glory  of  the  place  is  the  Squire’s 
house  upon  the  hill,  or  the  church  tower, 
with  its  flight  of  birds  and  musir.al  old 
clappers  sounding  at  intervals,  and  dunning 
and  dinning  the  villagers  to  their  wooden 
prayers,  and  the  Squire  and  the  Doctor  to 
their  fusty  baize  cushions. 

At  a  little  distance  from  Hayhurst  (a 
village  that  answers  as  well  to  this  descrip¬ 
tion  as  any  other)  is  Crosslane  Station, 
where  the  train  stops  of  summer  evenings. 
When  you  alight  upon  the  platform,  the 
engine  starts  off  again,  and  you  find  your¬ 
self  in  a  little  crowd  of  village  folks,  market 
carts,  and  baskets,  and  wayfarers  already 
beginning  to  disperse:  some  follow  the 
road  that  runs  past  pasturing  slopes  where 
the  flocks  are  wading ;  others  climb  the 
stile  and  dip  into  clover  fields ;  one  little 
cart  with  a  shabby  white  horse  takes  a 
contrary  road,  bleaker  and  less  frequented. 
It  pushes  under  a  railway-bridge,  and  runs 
by  flats  and  reedy  marshes,  and  past 
deserted-looking  farms  towards  an  open 
country,  where  willows  start  into  line,  and 
distant  downs  mark  the  horizon,  and  far¬ 
away  villages  stand  black  against  the  sky. 

The  boy  with  the  dark  eyes,  who  drives 
the  cart,  is  my  hero,  young  Hans  Lefevre ; 
that  low  house  by  the  common  is  his 
home ;  and  the  distant  village  is  Foxslip, 
of  evil  reputation.  It  had  a  bad  name 
once :  thieves  and  wicked  people  were 
supposed  to  live  there,  and  to  infest  the 
moor.  Many  stories  were  told  of  dark 
doings  at  the  dreary  little  inn,  which  still 
stands  on  the  edge  of  the  common.  Until 
a  few  years  ago,  there  was  neither  church 
nor  school,  parson  nor  schoolmaster,  in 
Foxslip  parish.  The  chief  land-owner 
was  Farmer  Lefevre,  who,  it  was  well 
known,  had  no  money  to  give  away  ;  he 
had  bills  out,  people  said,  and  was  hard 
pressed  to  meet  them.  He  was  a  flighty, 
irreligious  sort  of  man.  He  did  nothing 
for  the  poor ;  he  was  absorbed  in  his  own 
schemes.  He  scoffed  op>enly  at  the  High 
Church  revivalisms  which  were  going  on  at 
Hayhurst  under  the  squire’s  patronage. 
On  Sundays,  when  the  wind  blew  west¬ 
ward,  he  i^ed  (so  it  was  said)  to  go  out 
shooting  crows  in  church  time,  knowing 
that  the  Squire  could  hear  the  report  of  his 


gun  as  he  sat  in  his  pew,  and  Sir  George 
Gorges  swore  he  would  convict  him. 

Farmer  Lefevre  was  almost  always  in 
hot  water  with  one  person  and  another : 
with  the  Bishop,  whom  he  accused  of 
every  crime  of  which  a  bishop  is  capable  ; 
with  the  Squire,  with  whom  he  had  a  stand¬ 
ing  dispute  about  the  lease  of  his  best 
fields.  His  father  had  bought  them  from 
the  Squire’s  father  years  before,  at  a  time 
when  old  Sir  George  w'as  in  urgent  need  of 
money.  I  say  bought,  but  the  old  Squire 
was  too  proud  to  convey  the  land  to  a 
stranger  absolutely.  He  had  granted  a 
lease  for  a  term  of  years,  and  somehow  or 
other  the  lease  had  been  lost;  but  the 
Farmer  declared  that  the  Squire  could 
produce  it  if  he  had  chosen  to  do  so.  It 
was  certain  that  the  first  Sir  George  had 
received  a  good  sum  as  if  for  the  purchase 
of  the  land,  and  that  neither  he  nor  his 
son  had  ever  asked  for  any  rent  since  the 
bargain  was  made:  except  indeed  the 
almost  nominal  sum  which  the  farmer  paid 
year  by  year.  Lefevre  had  also  quarrelled 
w’ith  his~ wife’s  family.  Mrs.  Lefevre  had 
been  a  Miss  Hans,  and  made  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  match,  her  relations  said — so  did  not 
she — for  if  ever  two  people  were  happy 
together,  Farmer  Lefevre  and  his  wife 
were  happy  and  tenderly  united.  The 
Farmer,  although  somewhat  abrupt  in 
spieech  and  manner,  had  the  ways  of  a 
gentleman.  He  was  a  grand-looking  man  ; 
his  grandfather  had  come  over  from  Nor¬ 
mandy,  and  from  him  he  had  inherited  the 
dark  eyes  and  pale  high<ut  aristocratic 
features,  that  might  have  belonged  to 
Squire  Gorges  himself,  with  his  many 
quarterings  and  co-heiress  grandmothers 
and  great-aunts.  Young  Gorges,  the 
Squire’s  son,  with  his  fat,  blonde,  Saxon 
face,  looked  far  more  like  a  farmer’s  son 
than  did  Hans  lefevre,  our  hero,  the  only 
child  of  this  rebellious  and  unpopular 
yeoman.  Every  one  had  a  stone  to  throw 
at  Farmer  Lefevre.  It  is  true  he  paid 
higher  wages  than  the  neighboring  em¬ 
ployers  ;  but  he  was  a  stern  master,  and 
expected  a  cruel  day’s  work.  He  was  so 
strong  himself,  he  did  not  know  what  it 
was  to  feel  for  others.  He  was  absorbed 
in  his  selfish  money-making  schemes, 
people  said.  But  in  all  this  they  judged 
him  hardly ;  he  was  working  for  his  wife 
and  his  son  and  for  the  people  who  spoke 
so  harshly  of  his  life.  He  was  draining 
and  planting  at  great  expense,  and  he  had 
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borrowed  money  to  turn  a  feverish 
marsh  into  wholesome  crop-land.  He 
vowed  he  should  pay  himself  back  in  good 
time,  and  would  live  to  a  hundred  years, 
if  only  to  s[)ite  Sir  George ;  but  his  reckon¬ 
ing  failed,  he  died  at  forty,  quite  suddenly, 
out  in  the  hayfield  one  day.  He  had  been 
helping  his  men  to  lift  a  great  stack  of 
straw,  and  he  must  have  strained  himself 
in  some  fatal  way,  for  he  put  his  hand  to 
his  heart  and  fell  back  in  the  sun.  And 
at  that  minute  the  farm  and  fields,  and  all 
his  hard  work  and  hard  savings,  went  back 
to  the  Squire  on  the  hill-side.  Sir  George 
insisted  that  the  lease  was  ended  by  Farmer 
Lefevre’s  death,  and  there  was  no  one  to 
dispute  him.  Hans  was  but  seventeen ; 
his  mother  was  no  match  for  the  Squire, 
crushed  as  she  was  by  her  trouble.  A  great 
shadow  of  sorrow  came  into  the  little 
farmhouse — a  passionate  grief  uncontrol¬ 
led,  sobbed  away  in  burning  tears.  Emelyn 
Lefevre  was  an  impulsive  woman  ;  in  her 
own  pain  she  forgot  how  cruelly  she  was 
raking  the  one  heart  that  yet  beat  for  her. 
She  clung  to  Hans,  who  said  nothing  as 
he  sat  pale  and  shivering  by  her  side, 
softly  stroking  her  burning  hands,  while  the 
f>oor  widow  poured  out  all  her  sorrow  and 
felt  relieved.  But  as  for  the  boy,  dearly 
as  he  loved  his  mother,  he  had  loved  his 
father  still  more,  and  this  death  sunk  deep 
into  his  soul  and  into  his  life.  He  vowed 
to  himself  to  win  back  his  inheritance,  but 
for  the  present  he  could  do  nothing  but 
wait.  He  knew,  although  the  others  had 
not  known,  of  his  father’s  generous  schemes 
for  the  people  round  about.  He  knew  all 
that  the  Farmer  had  had  at  heart,  and  the 
future  that  he  had  planned  when  the  lands 
were  ready,  and  the  people  had  learnt  to 
earn  their  daily  bread  in  honest  independ¬ 
ence,  and  not  to  receive  it  as  a  dole, 
crumb  by  crumb.  But  all  this  was  over 
now;  the  cottage  fit  scarcely  reached  the 
dignity  of  a  farmnouse)  was  their  own; 
but  the  fields  went  back  to  the  Squire,  who 
offered  no  compensation  for  the  money 
w’hich  had  been  sunk  upon  them.  Sir 
George  liked  to  square  his  accounts,  and 
he  felt  that  he  had  more  than  made  it  up 
with  man  and  with,  his  conscience  when  he 
built  the  pretty  little  Gothic  church  at  Fox- 
slip,  out  of  the  very  first  year’s  profit ;  he 
also  erected  the  schools  and  a  comfortable 
parsonage  for  his  second  son,  who  was  just 
married,  to  his  father’s  content  And  so 
it  happened  that  a  parson  had  come  to 
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Foxslip,  and  a  pony-carriage  and  a  par¬ 
sonage,  and  by  degrees  followed  a  pretty 
school-house,  with  weather-cocks  and  an 
inviting  porch  open  to  the  road-side,  and 
so  it  came  about  that  Lady  Stella  teaches 
in  the  schools  daily,  and  helps  the  school¬ 
mistress  with  her  influence  and  advice. 
And  the  children  come  regularly  in  the 
pretty  little  red  cloaks  Lady  Stella  has 
given  them,  and  Mr.  Gorges  being  a 
man  of  eloquence  and  enterprise,  the  devil 
is  supposed  to  be  exorcised  from  Foxslip. 
Some  people  say  that  being  ousted  in  one 
place,  he  has  crossed  the  common  and 
taken  up  his  abode  at  Hayhurst,  hard  by 
among  the  elms  and  pastures ;  we  all  know 
that  he  is  said  to  patronise  railways,  and 
Hayhurst  is  nearer  the  station,  and  more 
convenient  in  many  ways.  Also  “  The 
Green  Ladders”  public  house,  with  its 
lattice  windows  and  shining  oaken  bar,  is  a 
far  more  cheerful  place  than  the  dreary 
little  “  Blue  Lion”  at  Foxslip. 

II. 

Some  foolish  people  let  their  lamps  go 
out  for  want  of  tending,  but  there  are 
others  who  choke  theirs  with  too  much  oil, 
or  who  snuff  them  out  nervously  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  light  is  most  want¬ 
ed.  Mrs.  Lefevre  was  one  of  these :  an  in¬ 
complete  woman,  active,  impatient,  inca¬ 
pable,  with  a  curious  power  of  rising  to  the 
occasion  and  lifting  herself  out  of  difficul¬ 
ties  (probably  because  she  did  not  realise 
them  fully),  which  might  have  overwhelm¬ 
ed  a  less  sanguine  nature.  For  many  of 
these  difficulties  she  had  only  herself  to 
blame,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  she 
did  this  unsparingly,  making  matters  only 
worse  for  poor  Hans  by  her  fits  of  remorse, 
each  of  which  generally  lasted  until  she 
had  something  new  to  lament  over — the 
Squire’s  shabby  coq^uct,  and  her  relations’ 
unkindness,  and  the  price  of  coals,  Hans’ 
idleness,  and  his  indifference  about  a  pro¬ 
fession,  and  her  own  incapacity.  Why 
was  she  only  a  woman  ?  And  then  she 
would  look  about  through  her  tears  to  see 
what  was  to  be  done  next.  Very  often  it 
would  have  been  far  better  if  she  had  done 
nothing  at  all,  but  that  was  not  in  her  na¬ 
ture.  Hans  could  give  her  no  advice.  He 
knew  nothing  of  the  world,  and  he  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  in  a  sort  of  stupid  dream  for  some 
time  after  his  father’s  death.  His  mother 
worried  at  life,  and  found  a  mysterious  com¬ 
fort  in  the  process,  but  the  boy  had  inhe- 
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rited  his  father’s  reserve.  He  could  not 
put  words  to  feelings  as  his  mother  did. 
She  never  guessed  how  much  he  suffered, 
nor  that  his  nerves  had  received  a  shock 
which  he  did  not  recover  for  some  years. 
He  grew  taller  and  leaner  every  day,  his 
eyes  looked  dark  and  troubled ;  people 
and  things  in  general  seemed  to  jar  upon 
him.  He  tried  to  attend  to  the  farm,  but 
he  soon  saw  that  it  could  not  pay,  and  his 
interest  failed  day  by  day.  His  nights 
were  disturbed,  and  it  required  all  the  self- 
control  he  was  capable  of  to  go  on  as 
usual.  Mrs.  Lefevre  suspected  nothing ; 
and  yet  she  was  a  loving-hearted  woman  ; 
she  would  have  done  anything  in  the  world 
for  Hans  except  leave  him  in  peace — that 
indeed  would  have  been  against  her  na¬ 
ture — and  while  blaming  her  let  us  remem¬ 
ber  that  Emelyn  Lefevre  had  as  much  a 
right  to  talk  as  Hans  had  to  be  silent.  I 
venture  to  put  in  this  plea,  though  I  know 
it  is  not  a  i>opular  opinion.  » 

One  resource  young  Lefevre  had,  al¬ 
though  his  mother  did  her  best  to  interfere 
with  it:  he  was  very  fond  of  reading.  He 
would  sit  contentedly  hour  after  hour,  por¬ 
ing  over  his  father’s  old  books.  Mrs.  Le¬ 
fevre  was  proud  of  his  application,  but  still 
more  annoyed  by  his  supineness  at  his  age 
— nearly  nineteen — and  doing  nothing  for 
himself.  Even  Mrs.  Plaskett  had  re¬ 
marked — 

“  Mother,  how  can  you !”  said  poor 
Hans,  turning  verj'  red,  and  burying  his 
face  in  the  book  again. 

Mrs.  Plaskett  was  the  grocer’s  retired 
mother,  from  Hayhurst,  a  good  old  crea¬ 
ture  with  a  lame  leg  and  a  j>ony-carriage, 
who  was  glad  to  do  anybody’s  errands. 
She  came  over  next  day  with  a  petition 
from  her  niece,  the  housekeeper  at  the  Hall. 
“  Five  pound  of  fresh  butter,  Mrs.  Lefevre, 
if  yo’  can  do  it,  and  aay  eggs  ye  can  spare. 
Lady  Gorges’  hens  be  not  a-layin’,  and  the 
bride  is  expectit  to  dinner.  She  is  to  stay 
up  at  Stonnymore  till  her  own  house  is 
ready,  pretty  dear.  Miss  Gorges  do  seem 
as  pleased  as  her  brother  a’most,  so  my 
niece  tells  me ;  they  are  nigh  of  a  hage ; 
the  two  young  ladies  and  Miss  Gorges 
must  be  dull  o’  times.  ’Tis  a  dull  house 
— Susy  do  feel  it  so,  and  talks  o’  bettering 
hersel’.  Sir  George  he  were  alius  a  fault¬ 
finder.  My  Sammy  tells  me  as  how  they 
calls  him  the  Hogre  at  the  ‘  Green  Lad¬ 
ders.’  ’Tis  that  Tom  Parker,  I’ll  be  bound. 
Mrs.  Millard  should  set  her  face  against 


such  rudeness.  But  ye  seem  busy  to-day, 
ma’am,  and  put  about ;  shall  I  come  back 
again  ?” 

“No,  I  am  not  more  busy  now  than 
usual,”  said  Mrs.  Lefevre,  looking  up  and 
down,  “  but  I  cannot  trust  that  girl  of  mine 
to  do  a  thing,  and  I  have  been  running 
everywhere  for  Hodgetts.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  in  the  cow-house  with  the 
calf.” 

“  Is  not  that  Mr.  Hans  under  the  hoak 
tree  ?  why  doan’t  ye  send  him  to  see  to 
the  poor  beast  ?”  said  Mrs.  Plaskett.  “  I 
took  a  gocKi  look  at  him  as  I  passed.  I 
didn’t  know  him,  ma’am.  He  will  be  as 
foine  a  man  as  his  father  befoar  long — 
woo-a.  Jinny.” 

Poor  Mrs.  Lefevre’s  eyes  filled  up.  “  He 
will  never  be  what  his  father  was,"  she  said 
despondingly,  as  she  turned  to  go  into  the 
house. 

“  Eh !  poor  soul,  I  can  feel  for  ye," 
said  Mrs.  Plaskett,  shaking  her  black  silk 
bonnet.  “  An’  yet  I  have  been  doubly 
blessed  in  I'ommas  and  Sammy  too,  but  I 
fear  yon  lad  an’  his  books  is  no  great  stan* 
by.” 

“  My  son  is  all  I  could  possibly  wish,” 
said  Mrs.  Lefevre,  with  some  dignity,  and 
she  went  off,  not  without  some  misgivings, 
to  look  for  the  eggs.  Mrs.  Lefevre  had 
no  false  shame,  and  disposed  of  her  eggs 
and  butter  with  perfect  self-possession  to 
the  people  round  about.  Neither  she  nor 
they  ever  forgot  that  she  was  a  lady  bom, 
and  she  might  have  sold  ten  times  the 
amount  of  farm-produce  without  loss  of 
prestige.  But,  alas,  the  hens,  uninfluenced 
by  proud  descent,  forgot  to  lay  for  days 
together.  Something  seemed  wrong  in 
the  hen-house,  and  indeed  the  whole  farm 
seemed  to  be  dwindling  and  vanishing 
away.  Hodgetts,  the  farm-servant,  was  not 
clever  with  cattle.  Mrs.  Lefevre  some¬ 
times  suspected  his  honesty.  Betty,  the 
girl,  was  also  more  stupid  than  any  one 
could  have  believed  who  had  not  seen  her 
ways.  If  matters  did  not  mend  they 
would  never  be  able  to  live  there,  and 
what  was  to  happen  to  them  then  ?  Mrs. 
Lefevre,  going  into  her  dairy,  found  that 
the  eggs  had  been  mixed,  that  the  butter 
was  not  set,  nor  the  milk-pans  washed  out, 
and  Betty  was  discovered  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  pair  of  new  boots  with 
heels,  the  dream  of  months  past.  Mrs. 
Plaskett  had  to  drive  off  without  her  com¬ 
plement  of  eggs,  and  Mrs.  Lefevre,  vexed, 
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and  flushed,  and  worried,  walke<l  across 
the  field  to  the  shady  oak,  underneath 
which  Jack  was  lying. 

“Jack,  where  is  Hodgetts — what  are 
you  about  ?  Do  go  and  see  to  the  calf. 
How  can  I  do  everything  while  you  lie 
here  at  your  ease  ?  It  is  my  own  fault,  I 
know.  I  have  indulged  you  and  sp>oilt 
you,  and  now  you  think  of  nothing  but  your 
idle  pleasure — Mill  on  Liberty — what  are 
you  reading  ?  What  good  will  it  do  you  ? 
How  can  you  spend  your  time  on  all  this 
rubbish  ?  I  know  I  do  not  do  my  duty 
by  you,  but  I  do  think  you  might  try  to 

be  more  of  a  comfort  to — to - .”  Poor 

Mrs.  Lefevre  burst  into  tears. 

Hans  looked  very  red.  “  I  came  here 
to  get  out  of  Mrs.  Plaskett’s  way.  I’ll  go 
and  see  to  the  calf,  mother.  I’m  very 
sorry.” 

“  Yes,  dear,  do  go,”  sobbed  Mrs.  Lefe¬ 
vre.  “  Oh,  that  your  father  were  here ;  I 
cannot  remember  what  he  used  to  give  the 
cattle.  I  forget  everything,  and  perhaps 
it  is  as  well  that  I  should  forget.  Oh,  what 
a  life  this  is  !”  The  poor  soul  leant  against 
the  tree  sobbing  bitterly.  Life  was  only 
Emelyn  Lefevre  for  her  as  she  stood  there 
in  her  black  dress,  with  her  widow’s  cap 
falling  off.  Life  is  only  ourselves  over  and 
over  again.  It  is  you,  for  you,  and  me  for 
me — our  own  perceptions  meeting  us  again 
and  again.  Life  was  Hans  Lefevre  for  the 
young  fellow  striding  off  on  his  way  to  the 
stable ;  a  young  world,  troubled,  rebel¬ 
lious,  full  of  tender  sympathy  ;  apathetic, 
at  times,  but  only  at  times :  it  was  also 
moved  by  many  a  generous,  yet  silent  de¬ 
termination  and  youthful  impulse.  Hans 
possessed  a  certain  sense  of  self-respect  and 
reliance,  in  which  his  mother  was  wanting  ; 
her  very  humility  of  temper  was  against 
her  happiness.  She  was  a  good  woman, 
conscious  of  failure — not  the  less  conscious 
of  it  because  she  had  really  tried  to  do  her 
duty. 

III. 

The  poor  little  calf  gave  a  gasp  and 
died,  and  Mrs.  Lefevre  bursting  into  fresh 
tears,  once  more  began  to  lament  her  hus¬ 
band’s  death  and  her  hard  fate.  “  He 
might  have  saved  the  poor  thing,”  she 
said.  “  Hans !  the  farrier  says  that  bottle 
of  brandy  was  the  worst  thing  we  could 
have  tried,  but  one  had  to  try  something, 
and  Hodgetts  is  so  dull,  and  indeed  I 
meant  for  the  best” 


“  Of  course  you  did,  mother,”  said  her 
son,  trying  to  comfort  her,  for  he  saw  she 
was  in  real  distress.  “  Everybody  loses  a 
calf  now  and  then.” 

“  Only  we  can’t  afford  to  lose  a  calf,  and 
other  people  can,”  sobbed  poor  Mrs.  Lefe¬ 
vre  ;  “  listen  to  that  poor  cow  bellowing, 
and  Sir  (leorge’s  agent  wanted  to  buy  them 
both  only  last  week.  Why  didn't  I  let 
them  go,  only  I  could  not  bear  to  have 
dealings  with  that  man  ?  There  is  Patch 
coming  for  that  money  to-morrow,  and 
Hodgetts’  wages  are  due,  and  .  .”  Hans 
put  his  arm  round  her  and  pulled  her  out 
of  the  stable  into  the  little  orchard,  where 
the  apple-trees  and  the  sunset  were  mak¬ 
ing  a  glow  overhead,  and  the  flowers  and 
green  and  fallen  twigs,  and  the  tangle  of 
daisies  and  bright-headed  buttercups,  were 
soft  under  poor  Emelyn’s  footsteps.  She 
trod  heavily,  as  desjwnding  people  do, 
while  Hans,  looking  down  into  her  tear- 
stained  face,  was  thinking  how  he  could 
help  her  best ;  she  had  no  one  else  to  take 
care  of  her.  If  only  he  could  get  work  ! 
Their  farming  was  utter  delusion,  and 
could  never  be  anything  else.  If  his  mo¬ 
ther  had  but  agreed  long  ago  to  give  it  all 
up,  it  would  have  been  the  better  for  them 
both,  and  so  he  tried  to  tell  her  as  soon 
as  she  could  listen  to  him.  “  I  have  cal¬ 
culated  it  all  over  and  over  again,”  he  said. 

“  We  could  make  it  pay  still  if  we  had  the 
marsh  fields  that  Sir  George  has  robbed  us 
of,  but  without  the  land  it  is  impossible. 
Look  here,  mother,”  and  he  would  have 
showed  her  a  paper.  “  No,  no,  I  can’t 
understand — I  don’t  want  to  see,”  cried 
Mrs.  Lefevre,  with  sudden  exasperation. 
“  It  is  all  Sir  George’s  wickedness.  It 
would  not  matter  so  much  if  only  one 
could  trust  to  Hodgetts  and  Betty;  do 
what  you  like,  dear,  anything,  anything, 
what  do  I  care  so  long  as  you  are  happy  ?” 
and  bursting  into  tears  once  more,  she  ran 
into  the  house  and  closed  the  door  behind 
her.  Poor  Hans  went  and  leant  over  the 
paling,  feeling  anything  but  happy,  and 
staring  at  his  own  calculations. 

Farming !  he  hated  it  “  It  is  a  sort  of 
slave-driving,”  thought  the  young  fellow, 
“  for  those  who  can’t  afford  to  pay  for  their 
own  conscience.”  If  only  he  could  get 
other  work.  They  could  certainly  sell  the 
live  stock  and  pay  their  debts,  and  have 
enough  over  to  look  about.  The  cottage 
was  their  own,  they  might  dismiss  the  ser¬ 
vants.  There  were  grave  suspicions 
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against  Hodgetts’  honesty.  “His  honesty  I” 
thought  Hans  bitterly,  “  on  twelve  shil¬ 
lings  a  week,  with  ten  children  and  a  sick¬ 
ly  wife.  Suppose  he  does  steal  the  eggs ! 
Doesn’t  Sir  George  steal  other  people’s 
property,  with  his  twelve  thousand  a  year  ? 
Will  he  have  to  answer  for  Hodgetts’  ill- 
doings  as  well  as  his  own  ?  Not  he !  He 
is  driving  us  from  our  home,  but  no  one 
will  blame  him.”  Hans,  in  a  fury,  crumpled 
up  the  paper  in  his  hand  and  tossed  it  far 
over  the  hedge.  It  fell  at  the  feet  of  a 
woman  who  was  trudging  out  a-field  with 
a  child  crying  at  her  skirt,  but  she  did  not 
stoop  to  pick  it  up.  Presently  an  old  man 
bent  double  came  slowly  crawling  along 
with  a  load  of  stones.  He  saw  it  gleam  in 
the  sunset,  took  it  up,  smoothed  it  out, 
turned  it  over  and  put  it  down  again. 
Hans  meanwhile  was  pacing  up  and  down 
the  little  box  walk.  He  had  dwelt  up>on 
the  wrongs  of  life  until  sometimes  all  the 
goodness  and  peace  in  the  world  seemed 
poisoned  away.  Tom  Parker,  his  confi¬ 
dant  down  at  the  village,  was  more  philo¬ 
sophical  :  “  It  ain’t  no  good  fretting,”  he 
said  ;  “  look  at  me  !  While  such  people 
as  that  are  in  power  and  lord  it  over  our 
’eads,  nothing  can  be  done.  But  wait  a  bit 
— see  if  we  don’t  get  our  turn ;  let  them  go 
a  little  farther  and  they  will  over-reach 
themselves,  see  if  they  don’t — mark  my 
words.”  Tom  Parker  was  very  proud  of 
his  words,  and  was  always  calling  upon 
Hans  to  mark  them.  Before  long  he 
hoped  to  have  a  wider  audience.  The  other 
did  not  quite  follow  all  his  mysterious 
hints,  and  could  not  wait  to  be  indignant 
until  his  feelings  should  be  paid  by  the 
column,  as  Tom  assured  him  the  Excelsior 
was  prepared  to  do.  (The  Excelsior  was 
a  forthcoming  organ,  a  voice  for  Tom 
Parker.  It  was  a  weekly  newspaper  that 
was  to  put  everything  straight  :  it  was 
only  waiting  for  the  necessary  funds  to 
commence  its  triumphant  career  under  the 
editorship  of  William  Butcher,  the  well- 
known  agitator.)  What  was  a  newspa- 
p>er  more  or  less  to  Hans !  He  was  in  a 
rage,  as  many  a  boy  and  girl  has  been  be¬ 
fore  him,  bemuse  they  cannot  command 
the  things  of  life,  because  other  minds, 
schemes,  injustices  run  their  course,  and 
they  can  no  more  stop  them  than  they 
can  stop  a  miasma  or  poisonous  vapor 
from  spreading  when  once  it  has  risen. 
But  Hans  forgot  that  injustice  cannot 
exist  without  justice,  that  there  are  good 


things  and  good  people  thinking  and  doing 
their  best,  as  well  as  bad  ones  at  their  worst. 
Life  would  be  sad  indeed  if  we  did  not 
look  sometimes  beyond  ourselves  and  5ur 
narrow  ken.  Here  is  one  who  made  an 
effort  and  mourns  himself  a  failure ;  here  is 
another  who  unconsciously  acts  upon  the 
first  man’s  effort  and  counts  himself  suc¬ 
cessful. 

As  Hans  leaned  his  disconsolate  elbows 
upon  his  garden  gate,  he  suddenly  heard 
an  unusual  sound  coming  upon  the  soft 
gusts  of  the  evening  breeze.  Was  it  a 
charm — was  it  a  shepherd  piping  his  flock  ? 
It  was  only  a  woman’s  voice,  softly  chaunt- 
ing  a  sort  of  wild  singing-tune,  that  shrilled 
and  vibrated.  The  pathetic  voice  seemed 
to  touch  him  curiously.  He  had  never  in 
his  life  heard  anything  so  strange  and  so 
sweet.  Then  he  saw  two  ladies  come 
slowly  walking  along  by  the  fragrant 
hedge  that  skirted  the  garden.  One  of 
them  had  pulled  some  of  the  wild  roses 
that  grew  by  the  comer  yew-tree — the 
other  held  her  hat  in  her  hand,  and  had 
turned  her  face  to  meet  the  sweet  gorse 
and  clover-scented  breeze  from  across  the 
common.  There  she  stootl,  a  sun-lit 
nymph,  dressed  in  that  pale  Japanese  silk 
which  ladies  have  worn  of  late  years.  She 
sang  a  few  notes  more,  then  she  looked 
round,  and  stopped  short.  “  Don’t  let  us 
go-on ;  there  is  that  man  looking  over  his 
gate.  Papa  dislikes  him  so  much.” 
She  spoke  in  a  clear  and  vibrating  voice ; 
it  was  very  low,  but  there  was  almost  a 
metallic  ring  in  its  distinctness  as  it 
reached  Hans’  quick  ears ;  her  companion 
answered,  but  Hans  did  not  care  to  listen, 
and  with  one  steady  look,  he  walked  away 
from  the  gate,  rather  to  the  ladies’  conster¬ 
nation. 

“  He  must  have  heard  me — did  you  see 
how  he  looked  ?  Oh,  Stella,  what  shall  I 
do  ?” 

“  I  daresay  it  was  chance,”  said  the 
other  consolingly,  as  she  turned  away. 
“  You  have  dropped  a  paper,  Lina,”  she 
continued,  pointing  with  the  rose-branch. 

The  lady  called  Lina  looked  down, 
stooped  and  picked  the  paper  up  and  turn¬ 
ed  it  over.  “  It  is  very  like  my  writing,” 
she  said. 

On  one  side  were  some  calculations, 
wages,  wear  and  tear  so  much,  net  balance 
— 50/.  deficit.  Then  a  scrap  of  poetry, 
copied  from  some  book — 

O  end  to  which  our  currents  tend,  inevitable  sea. 
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“  What  is  it  all  about  ?”  said  the  young  him  without  smiling,  and  looked  steadily 
lady,  walking  on  with  the  paper  in  her  into  his  face. 

hand;  “here  is  some  more  poetry and  then  “What  are  you  thinking  of,  child?” 
in-that  curious  low  voice  of  hers  she  began  said  he.  “  Come  home.  Mr.  Crockett  is 
reading  some  lines  that  poor  Hans  had  here.  I  brought  him  back  to  dinner, 
written  down,  though  he  had  certainly  Lina  gave  a  little  shudder,  but  did  not 
never  meant  any  one,  except  perhaps  Tom  answer. 

Parker,  to  see  them^  least  of  all  Lina  jy 

Gorges,  the  golden  lady  in  the  sunset  lane. 

She  grew  paler  and  paler  as  she  read  on.  How  shall  I  describe  Sir  George’s 
The  verses  were  a  tirade  against  her  father,  daughter  ?  She  herself  was  somehow 
supposed  to  be  spoken  by  the  guilty  Hod-  puzzled  to  find  herself  so  unlike  her  home, 
getts.  her  education,  her  father  and  mother. 

They  were  written  in  Hodgetts’  dialect.  Where  had  she  come  from  ?  From  whiclr 
and  contained  a  poor  man’s  remonstrance,  of  the  framed  grandmothers  had  she  inherit- 
very  simply  worded,  but  not  the  less  ed  her  peculiar  organization  ?  They  had 
telling  for  that.  It  was  a  rough  imitation  not  been  chary  of  their  gifts.  Ooe  had 
of  the  work  of  the  great  master-hand  of  given  her  her  name :  a  legacy  for  which 
our  own  time.  Hans  had  called  his  Apollina  Gorges  was  by  no  means  grateful, 
doggerel  “  A  Mid-land  Laborer,”  and  She  called  herself  Lina,  and  made  the  best 
the  metre  was  that  of  the  Northern  of  it;  another  had  bestowed  upon  her  her 
Farmer.  beautiful  golden  hair.  A  third  had  be- 

Hodgetts  told  his  own  story  and  his  queathed  her  beautiful  hands  and  arms,  and 
troubles,  and  appealed  to  the  great  land-  a  harp  and  a  voice  of  rarest  and  sweetest 
lord  to  be  content  with  all  that  he  had  quality,  although  it  had  the  peculiarity 
already  devoured — their  daily  bread,  their  that  some  notes  were  almost  entirely  miss- 
strength,  their  own  and  their  children’s  in-  ing.  Lina  could  not  consequently  sing  all 
dependence.  He  had  reaped  where  he  sorts  of  music,  Scotch  and  Irish  melc^ies 
had  not  sown.  Had  he  not  taken  the  suited  her  best.  This  beautiful  creature 
Farmer’s  own,  and  mulcted  the  widow  stood  somewhat  above  the  usual  height  of 
and  the  fatherless  ?  Would  he  not  spare  women.  She  was  slight  and  straight, 
the  common  and  the  elm-trees  that  people  Even  in  the  days  of  crinoline  she  never 
said  he  was  now  about  to  enclose  ?  Apol-  gave  into  the  fashion.  Her  clothes  used 
lina’s  hands  were  trembling  long  before  to  fall  in  long  folds  to  the  ground.  She 
this ;  her  heart  was  beating  with  passionate  had  regular  features  :  some  people  said 
indignation.  She  could  read  no  more,  they  were  inanimate,  and  reproached  her 
“  How  dare  he ;  how  dare  he  !”  she  cried,  with  being  stiff  and  motionless,  and  also 
panting  with  sudden  furious  emotion.  “My  with  having  one  shoulder  a  little  higher 
father  take  what  was  not  his  ?  My  father  than  the  other  and  a  head  too  small  for 
take  another  man’s  property  ?  Stella,  you  her  body.  But  say  what  they  would,  they 
do  not  believe  these  cruel,  slanderous  lies  ?  could  not  deny  her  beauty ;  she  herself 
It  is  a  wicked  lie.  It  is  a  mistake — it  is  did  not  care  for  her  own  good  looks,  but 

- ”  Her  voice  suddenly  failed,  and  she  was  pleased  with  her  beautiful  hands 

Latly  Stella  looking  up,  saw  that  her  face  and  feet,  and  her  serenity  was  not  above 
was  crimson,  and  that  her  head  was  hang-  being  tempted  by  smart  little  slippers  em- 
ing,  and  that  great  tears,  like  slow  rain-  broidered  in  gold,  and  quite  unsuitable  for 
drops  in  a  thunder-storm,  were  falling  from  anything  but  the  glass  cases  in  which  the 
her  eyes.  Something  had  changed  her ;  shoemaker  kept  them.  Those  who  called 
all  the  fire  was  gone ;  all  the  anger.  “  We  her  stiff  did  not  know  her,  for  she  was  one 
must  send  this  back,”  she  said  in  an  al-  of  those  shy,  but  responsive  people,  who  do 
tered  voice,  tlAt  sounded  faint  and  toneless  not  make  advances ;  slie  was  spirited,  with 
somehow.  “  Stella,  will  you  see  that  a  touch  of  melancholy :  sometimes  silent 
young  man  ?  Will  you  give  it  him  ?  I  for  hours  together,  sometimes  suddenly  ex- 
cannot.  Tell  him  to  destroy  it — never  to  cited.  A  word  was  almost  enough ;  she 
let  any  one  see  those  cruel  words.”  They  would  respond  to  a  touch,  as  people  say. 
met  Sir  George  at  the  park  gate.  He  It  was  a  nervous  and  highly-strung  nature, 
chucked  his  daughter  under  the  chin,  but  too  impressionable  for  its  own  happiness  in 
she  only  fixed  her  strange  grey,  eyes  upon  life.  At  times  Miss  Gorges  seemed  to  wrap 
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herself  up  in  an  outer  case  of  abstraction. 
Very  impressionable  people  are  obliged 
sometimes  in  self-defence  to  oppose  some 
sort  of  armor  to  the  encroachments  of 
too  excitable  feelings,  and  abstraction 
comes  in  the  place  of  other  qualities  to 
give  rest  to  exhausted  nature.  Lina  was 
not  perfect  I  must  admit ;  she  was  cross 
sometimes,  and  very  sensitive  to  the 
changes  of  weather ;  she  was  obstinate 
with  all  her  sensibility,  and  would  harp 
upon  one  idea ;  a  storm  set  her  quivering 
and  almost  beside  herself;  even  a  heavy 
fall  of  rain  would  put  her  nerves  ajar,  and 
untune  her  for  several  hours.  She  was  not 
very  active  in  her  habits ;  her  father  would 
have  liiked  her  to  show  more  taste  for 
country  pursuits,  but  she  rarely  went  be¬ 
yond  her  pretty  morning-room  or  her 
wood  on  the  lawn  outside.  This  walk 
with  her  sister  was  a'  very  exceptional 
event,|Only  Lady  Stella  could  have  brought 
her  so  far  from  home.  Lina  did  not  seem 
very  happy.  She  was  not  so  happy  as  she 
ought  to  have  been,  but  then  it  was  the 
habit  of  the  house  to  be  silent  and  con¬ 
strained,  especially  in  Sir  George’s  pre¬ 
sence,  and  Lina  had  lived  there  for  twenty 
years,  and  had  learnt  the  habit  Lady 
Gorges  set  the  example.  She  was  afraid 
of  her  husband ;  even  for  her  children’s 
sake  she  had  never  attempted  to  hold  her 
own  with  him,  and  if  people  weakly  give 
in  time  after  time,  deceiving  themselves 
and  their  own  inclinations,  acting  long- 
continued  and  tacit  lies  against  their  own 
natural  impulses,  nature  revenges  herself 
upon  them  in  one  way  or  another.  Lady 
Gorges  had  shrunk  from  righteous  battle ; 
now  she  was  a  sad  and  spiritless  woman  ; 
her  life  was  one  terror ;  her  husband  had 
some  curious  influence  over  her  which 
seemed  to  paralyse  the  p>oor  thing ;  she 
would  start  and  tremble  when  he  spoke  to 
her  suddenly.  She  was  a  pale,  stout  wo¬ 
man,  with  fair  hair,  and  some  remains  of 
beauty  still.  Harold,  her  second  son,  re¬ 
sembled  her.  He  was  her  favorite  child  ; 
Jasper,  the  eldest,  looked  too  like  his  fa¬ 
ther  for  the  poor  lady  to  feel  quite  at  ease 
in  his  company.  Lina  also  greatly  pre¬ 
ferred  Harold  to  her  eldest  brother;  she 
was  not  a  little  excited  when  she  heard  of 
his  engagement  And  the  very  first  day 
that  her  brother’s  wife  came  in  smiling,  all 
through  the  great  folding  drawing-room 
doors,  Lina  was  very  sure  that  she  should 
love  her  sister-in-law. 


As  for  Lady  Stella,  she  was  a  happy 
woman,  people  said ;  there  were  few  who 
did  not  love  her.  She  was  brown-eyed, 
russet-haired,  tall  and  slender.  She  was 
something  like  a  Raphael  lady  who  is,  1 
believe,  at  this  very  minute  hanging  to  a 
nail  in  the  National  Gallery ;  but  if  one 
may  judge  by  the  placid  looks  of  that 
serene  Madonna,  the  Englishwoman  had 
far  more  animation  and  interest  in  her  ex¬ 
pression.  She  seemed  to  be  able  to  bear 
with  life  gently,  and  yet  to  hold  firmly 
withal  to  what  she  had  once  determined — 
she  had  that  pearly  manner  some  women 
have,  a  tender  grace,  and  a  certain  charm 
of  gentle  confidence  in  her  destiny  that 
won  all  those  whom  she  chose  to  elect  to 
her  friendship.  Poor  .Apollina  Gorges 
often  envied  her  in  a  responsive,  admiring 
sort  of  way.  Most  of  all  she  envied  her 
perhaps  for  the  ease  with  which  she  held  her 
own  in  the  home  where  poor  Lina  herself 
had  little  p>ower  of  so  doing.  Lady  Stella 
was  younger  than  Miss  Gorges,  but  she 
came  of  a  large  and  united  family.  Bro¬ 
thers  and  sisters,  and  sympathies  of  warm 
friends,  often  stand  in  the  place  of  years  of 
experience,  and  give  the  confidence  that 
others  only  gain  with  age.  Lady  Stella 
knew  far  more  of  the  world  outside  Stony- 
moor  park  gates  than  did  poor  Miss 
Gorges  at  the  time  when  those  gates 
of>ened  wide  to  welcome  the  sunshiny 
bride  to  her  husband’s  home — so  for  want 
of  a  better  word  he  called  it. 

Lady  Stella  brought  a  good  portion  of 
brightness  and  sweet  temper,  but  not  much 
beside.  Mr.  Gorges  was  not  ungrateful 
for  this  pleasant  dowry.  He  was  sur¬ 
prised  and  enchanted  by  the  way  in  which 
she  took  her  place,  meeting  his  father’s 
gloomy  authority,  his  mother’s  silence  and 
coldness,  and  Apollina’s  alternate  reserves 
and  outpourings  with  perfect  sweetness,  and 
a  courage  he  had  never  attained  to.  I  f  I  -ady 
Stella’s  courage  failed  her  in  the  first  days 
of  her  stay  at  Stonymoor  Court  no  one 
ever  knew  it,  except  |)erhaps  Lady  Mary, 
her  confidante,  an  invalid  sister,  who  had 
long  been  established  as  the  family  pre- 
scriber  and  sympathiser.  ?ir  George  was 
a  bully  by  nature.  What  else  could  hfe  be, 
with  his  fierce  eyebrows,  his  thin  lips, 
tightly  drawn  over  a  set  of  gleaming  false 
teeth,  and  his  tendency  to  suppressed 
gout  ?  Nobody  had  ever  said  “  No”  to 
him.  The  first  time  that  Lady  Stella  con¬ 
tradicted  him,  with  one  of  her  pretty 
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little  smiles,  there  was  a  sudden  terror 
and  silence  in  the  room.  Lady  Gorges 
gave  one  scared  glance  at  the  butler,  in 
her  confusion.  Sir  George,  who  was 
crunching  a  lark,  gulped  the  little  creature, 
bones  and  all,  in  surprise.  Lady  Stella 
went  on  as  if  she  noticed  nothing,  looked 
up  at  him  with  those  clear  eyes  of  hers. 
‘•I  think  Harold  ought  to  investigate  the 
subject,”  she  said.  “  Mr.  Bridges  came 
down  to  my  father’s  village,  and  I  know 
my  father  attended  the  meeting.”  “  Your 
father  can  do  as  he  likes,”  shouted  Sir 
George.  “  My  tenants  know  that  I  am 
not  to  be  trifled  with.” 

V. 

FoxsHp  Wood  in  summer  time  is  a  de¬ 
lightful  place — green  to  the  soul.  The 
suggestions  of  natural  things  have  often 
seemed  as  much  a  part  of  their  charm  as 
the  actual  beauties  we  admire.  Beyond 
the  coppice  here  and  there  where  the 
branches  broke  asunder,  sweet  tumults  of 
delicate  shadowy  hills  were  flowing,  gleams 
of  light  clouds,  the  pine-tops  and  the  nut- 
leaves  rustled,  voices  of  birds,  of  insects, 
or  streamlets  broke  the  silence,  tinklings 
from  the  flocks  a-field,  whistlings  of 
crickets. 

The  worldless  distraction  was  very  grate¬ 
ful  to  Hans  as  he  came  striding  along  the 
narrow  pathway,  crushing  the  leaves  and 
driving  occasional  fir-cones  before  him. 
He  had  been  to  the  agent  and  had  sold 
his  poor  cow  and  the  white  pony,  and  he 
was  disconsolately  turning  the  money  in 
his  pocket,  and  thinking  of  the  agent’s  dis¬ 
agreeable  sneer  as  he  had  handed  it  over, 
of  his  mother’s  reluctance,  of  trouble 
ahead,  of  the  squirrels  up  in  the  trees. 
Hans  Avas  young  enough  to  be  able  to 
think  of  the  squinels  as  well  as  of  his 
cares.  We  older  people,  I  think,  make  a 
mistake  in  thinking  care  more  sensible  and 
important  than  it  really  is.  We  let  the 
squirrels  leap  by  funnoticed,  while  we  are 
anxiously  pondering  upon  the  ditch,  six 
fields  off,  perhaps.  Poor  Hans  went  on 
his  way,  whistling  the  tune  he  had  heard 
Miss  Gorges  singing  the  day  before.  He 
was  a  slim,  brown-faced  young  fellow, 
dressed  in  the  not  unbecoming  dress  of  a 
country  farmer.  He  had  a  short  coat  and 
leather  gaiters,  and  a  sprig  of  heather  in 
his  felt  hat.  He  carried  a  stick  in  his 
hand.  He  might  have  been  any  one — 
leather  gaiters  are  not  distinctive,  and  are 
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as  useful  to  a  Duke  as  to  a  farmer.  Hans 
walked  along  as  if  the  whole  wood  be¬ 
longed  to  him,  instead  of  a  tumble-down 
cottage  and  forty  pounds  in  silver  and 
county  notes,  to  keep  him  and  his  mother 
for  all  the  rest  of  their  lives.  A  little  ad¬ 
venture  befel  him  presently.  As  he 
reached  the  end  of  the  wood  he  thought 
he  heard  his  name  called,  and  looking 
round  he  saw  a  lady  sitting  under  the  great 
Spanish  walnut-tree  that  guards  its  entrance 
(you  can  see  it  for  miles  across  the  com¬ 
mon).  A  lady  or  a  fairy  is  it  ? — Alas ! 
there  are  no  real  fairies  in  such  stories  as 
mine. 

If  this  is  a  fairy,  she  is  the  size  of  life, 
and  looks  very  like  Lady  Stella  of  the 
Madonna  face.  She  is  dressed  in  the 
quaint  and  fanciful  costume  that  English 
ladies  were  beginning  to  assume  some  ten 
years  ago.  On  her  dainty  head  a  high- 
crowned  hat  is  set.  The  feather  is  fasten¬ 
ed  by  a  star,  that  glitters  and  shines  like 
steel  in  the  sunlight;  her  pretty  white 
saque  is  looped  over  a  crimson  satin  petti¬ 
coat;  her  pretty  little  feet  twinkle  in 
buckles  and  high-heeled  shoes;  in  her 
hand  she  holds  a  long-sticked  parasol, 
which  she  is  waving  to  attract  the  young 
man’s  attention.  Hans  comes  up  with 
wondering  eyes,  for  he  recognises  one  of 
the  ladies  he  saw  go  by  the  gate — not  she 
who  sang,  but  the  other.  He  had  been 
thinking  of  them  only  a  minute  ago,  al¬ 
though  he  had  not  expected  to  meet  either 
of  them  so  soon  again.  There  sat  the 
lady  on  the  moss,  comfortably  installed, 
leaning  against  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 

“  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,"  she  said,  in  a 
very  sweet  voice.  “  Come  here  I  shall  not 
detain  you  a  minute :”  and  as  Hans  stood 
before  her,  looking  surprised,  she  blushed 
and  explained  with  sweet  upturned  eyes, 
“  I  should  have  called  at  the  farm  to-day, 
but  I  have  to  go  to  the  Duke’s  christening 
fgte.  I  am  waiting  for  my  pony-carriage ; 
1  walked  on ;  it  is  to  catch  me  up.  I  have 
something  of  yours,  Mr.  Lefevre,”  and 
Lady  Stella  then  put  her  hand  in  her 
pocket  and  pulled  out  an  envelope  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Hans,  in  a  handwriting  so  like 
his  own,  that  he  was  still  more  puzzled. 
“  My  sister-in-law.  Miss  Gorges,  picked 
up  a  paper,  and  read  it  by  mistake,  and 
asked  me  to  ask  you - ”  (The  fairy  be¬ 

came  a  little  embarrassed.) 

“  I  am  the  rector’s  wife,”  she  said, 
starting  afresh.  “It  gave  Miss  Gorges 
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the  greatest  pain  to  think  any  one  could 
so  misjudge  her  father,  whom  she  loves 
dearly,  and  she  requests  you  to  bum  the 
poem,  and  to  remember  in  future  that  Sir 
George  has  only  done  what  he  felt  right 
and  just,  and  that  it  is  dangerous  to  draw 
cruel  and  hasty  conclusions." 

“  Right  and  just !”  burst  out  Hans. 
“  Do  you  know  the  stories  people  tell,  do 
you  know  the  state  of  things  all  about  ? 
He  turns  us  out  of  our  land :  do  you  know 
what  sum  my  grandfather  paid  for  it? 
Has  he  ever  told  you  the  terms  of  the 
bargain  ?”  Hans  named  a  sum  so  large, 
that  Lady  Stella  looked  down. 

It  was  most  uncomfortable  and  distress¬ 
ing.  The  poor  lady  was  longing  to  think 
well  all  round,  but  she  began  to  be  trou¬ 
bled.  Her  husband,  to  whom  she  had 
spoken,  had  looked  very  grave  and  said 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  transac¬ 
tion,  but  that  he  often  took  a  different 
view  from  his  father  upon  business  ques¬ 
tions,  but  Lina’s  passionate  asseverations 
had  reassured  her,  and  Lady  Stella  had 
meant  to  scold  the  boy  gently,  listen  to 
his  storj'  if  he  had  one,  and  explain  away 
any  misconception. 

“  But,  surely,”  she  faltered,  changing  her 
ground,  “you  cannot  think  it  right  for  a 
young  man  as  you  are,  to  attack  an  old 
man  like  my  father-in-law,  impute  every 
dishonorable  action  to  him.  turn  him  into 
ridicule.  You  have  given  Miss  Gorges 
more  pain  than  you  can  have  any  notion 
of,  and  to  me  also.” 

“  As  for  the  verses,”  said  Hans  loftily, 
“  I  never  meant  any  one  to  see  them ;  I 
have  no  other  copy,  and  I’m  sure  I  do  not 
know  how  they  came  into  Miss  Gorges’ 
hands.  You  say  they  are  enclosed  in  that” 
— as  he  spoke  he  tore  the  envelope  into 
two  or  three  pieces — “  you  cannot  expect 
me,”  he  went  on  with  some  rising  anger, 
“  to  give  up  my  honest  right  to  my  father’s 
and  grandfather’s  property ;  and  when 
the  day  comes  I  shall  most  certainly  try  to 
claim  it.  I  am  very  sorry  inde^,”  he 
added,  turning  a  little  pale,  “  to  give  Miss 
Gorges  any  pain ;  I  will  never  do  any¬ 
thing  that  is  not  in  fair  open  dealing :  but 
I  and  my  mother  are  ruined.  We  have 
hardly  anything  in  the  world  left  of  all 
that  was  ours :  I  must  think  of  her  as 
well  as  of  myself.  You  cannot  ask  me  to 
make  no  effort  to  regain  what  I  sincerely 
believe  to  be  our  own.” 

Lady  Stella  was  more  and  more  sur¬ 


prised  and  embarrassed.  Her  own  bro¬ 
ther  could  not  have  spoken  better,  more 
quietly,  more  courteously;  with  all  her 
liberality  she  was  half  angry  at  the  young 
man’s  persistence,  and  yet  half  won  by  his 
evident  sincerity  and  moderation  of  man¬ 
ner. 

“  I  am  sure  you  are  mistaken,  and  some 
day  you  will  be  sorry  for  your  unjust  sus¬ 
picions,”  she  said,  warmly ;  “  but  anyhow, 
if  ever  I  or  my  husband  can  be  of  any 
help  to  you  in  any  way — will  you” —  her 
voice  softened,  she  put  out  her  kind  hand 
— “count  upon  us?  He  might  advise 
you,  and  I  have  some  little  influence  ;  you 
must  be  started  in  the  world  and  get  on 
better  than  you  ever  could  now.  I  am 
sure  that  before  long  you  will  retrieve 
your  —  your  fortune,  and  make  your 
mother  as  proud  as  I  hope  my  son  will 
some  day  make  me.”  She  said  it  so 
sweetly,  that  Hans  was  completely  dis¬ 
armed  ;  he  could  not  find  words  to  thank 
her. 

The  pony-carriage  came  up  before  he 
could  speak.  “  'I'hank  you  for  tearing  the 
verses,”  she  said,  starting  to  her  feet ;  “  I 
shall  tell  my  sister.  And  mind  you  come 
and  see  me.  I  shall  expect  you.  Good- 
by,  Mr.  Lefevre,”  and  with  a  kind,  grave 
smile,  the  fairy  drove  off,  brandishing  her 
whip. 

VI. 

Hans  walked  on  homcwanls,  jingling 
the  money  in  his  pocket  and  thinking 
over  this  curious  little  interview.  Had  he 
pained  them,  those  kind  ladies  ?  Should 
he  go  ?  He  thought  not ;  but  he  kept 
wondering  what  she  was  like  at  home. 
That  sweet  young  lady  !  who  would  ever 
dream  of  imputing  ill-meaning  to  her  ? 
Hans  seemed  to  be  in  demand.  As  he 
passed  “  The  (ireen  Ladders,”  he  saw 
i'om  Parker,  who  had  been  away  for  some 
time,  and  who  was  now  safely  returned, 
standing  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and 
his  favorite  stock  in  his  button-hole,  and 
a  hat  cocked  on  one  side  of  his  red  shock 
head,  looking  more  vulgar  and  important 
even  than  usual.  “  Here,  Lefevre,  I  want 
to  speak  to  you” — and  stepping  forward, 
he  beckoned  him  mysteriously  a  little  on 
one  side.  It  was  to  tell  Hans  something 
that  he  had  already  told  him  more  than 
once.  There  was  to  be  a  meeting  of  agri¬ 
cultural  laborers  held  almost  immediately 
in  the  bar-room  of  the  little  public.  “We 
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have  secured  Bridges ;  I  am  to  say  a  few 
words  myself,”  said  Tom.  “  VVe  asked 
Mr.  Gorges,  but  I  don’t  suppose  he  will 
care  to  come — too  near  home,”  said  Tom 
with  a  chuckle.  “  You  had  better  look  in, 
Lefevre ;  what  is  the  use  of  shutting  your 
ears  and  eyes  to  what  is  happening  ? 
There’s  nothing  to  be  done  single-handed, 
union  is  everything ;  why,  I  don’t  despair 
of  seeing  our  man  in  Parliament  before 
we’ve  done.  By  Jove,  Lefevre,  if  I  were 
you,  I  shouldn’t  lag  behind.  I  have  put 
your  name  down  as  a  member  of  our 
Hillford  Club.  The  Reds  and  Greens 
you  know.  We  have  got  our  organ  at 
last.  ...  I  didn’t  tell  you  before,  that  is 
what  I  have  been  about.” 

“  An  organ,”  said  Hans,  bewildered. 

“  Yes,  weekly ;  first-rate — the  Excelsior. 
There  was  an  indirect  reply  to  my  leading 
article  in  the  first  number — see  Daily 
Telegraph  of  yesterday  —  mentions  no 
names,  you  know,  but  it  is  easy  to  know 
who  it  is  aimed  at.” 

“Do  you  write  the  leaders?”  Hans 
asked,  somewhat  dazzled. 

“  That  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say,”  said 
Tom.  “  The  editor  alone  knows  and  is 
responsible  for  the  authorship  of  each 
article ;  Butcher — don’t  you  know  him  ? 
— a  very  remarkable  man,  I  can  tell  you.- 
He  wants  to  make  your  acquaintance ;  he 
was  very  much  struck  by  a  conversation  I 
repeated,  and  with  your  views  upon  agri¬ 
culture.  He  is  here.” 

Hans  blushed  up;  it  was  flattering  to 
hear  that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Butcher  was 
interested  in  him. 

“  Do  you  think,”  he  asked  hesitating, 
“  that  if  I  were  to  send  a  few  notes  I  have 
put  down,  there  would  be  any  chance  of 
you  getting  them  inserted  into  the  paper  ?” 

“  Can’t  say,  I’m  sure,”  said  Tom,  absent¬ 
ly  looking  up  and  down  the  road.  Five 
or  six  laborers  were  coming  up  in  their 
smocks  and  Sunday  coats. 

“Hillo!  the  Parson,  by  Jove!”  said 
Tom,  suddenly. 

“  These  are  the  people  whose  bitter 
tyranny  brings  things  to  our  present  state,” 
said  a  small  man,  coming  up  in  shiny  new 
clothes.  “  I  don’t  think  your  young  ogre 
would  look  so  sleek  if  he  could  hear  some 
of  the  things  that  will  be  said  to-day  con¬ 
cerning  him  and  the  old  orge — eh,  Par¬ 
ker  ?” 

Hans  looked  up  as  the  new  comer 
spoke,  and  saw  the  new  clergyman  coming 


along  the  lane.  A  little  procession  was 
following;  laboring-men  stumping  along, 
or  hobbling  or  trudging,  according  to  their 
various  loads  of  years,  rheumatics,  cares, 
hard  work.  The  new  marrietl  clergyman 
seemed  pretty  free  as  yet  from  any  of 
these  overweights;  and  able  to  bear  his 
quarter  of  a  century  with  ease  and  hope¬ 
fulness  ;  his  heart  beat  warmly,  the  sun¬ 
light  was  in  his  path,  and  his  steps  came 
straight  and  prosperous..  Tom  waited 
until  Mr.  Gorges  caught  him  up,  then  he 
jostled  somewhat  rudely  against  the  in¬ 
cumbent  as  he  passed  and  sent  some  dust 
flying.  Hans  blushed  up  and  made  way 
with  a  little  bow.  He  had  not  bargained 
for  rudeness.  He  would  have  liked  to 
apologize  as  he  thought  of  the  gentle  look 
of  Lady  Stella’s  brown  eyes. 

“  Is  the  meeting  to-day  ?”  said  Mr. 
Gorges  to  Hans. 

“  We  are  all  on  our  way  there  now,” 
said  Hans.  “  I  am  glad  you  think  of 
coming,  for  it  concerns  us  all.” 

Mr.  Gorges  looked  up  surprLsed  as  his 
wife  had  done.  The  young  man  answer¬ 
ed  him  in  a  quiet  voice ;  but  it  was  clear 
and  well  modulated.  He  spoke  as  if  he 
had  been  one  of  the  prosperous  ten  thou¬ 
sand. 

“  I  had  not  really — a — made  up  my 
mind  about  going,”  said  Mr.  Gorges,  look¬ 
ing  a  little  embarrassed.  “You  see  my 
position  is  difficult ;  I  don’t  want  to  show 
any  bias  one  way  or  another,”  Harold 
went  on  floundering,  for  he  saw  a  look  of 
something  like  scorn  on  the  young  man’s 
dark  face,  and  a  sneer  in  that  of  the  two 
others  standing  near.  Hans  looked  away 
into  the  first  battered  face  that  went  by  ; 
what  chance  had  these  poor  clowns, 
measured  against  such  prosperous  plausi¬ 
ble  antagonists  ?  For  an  instant  he  had 
thought  this  man  was  bringing  his  pros¬ 
perity  to  the  help  of  these  unfortunates. 
He  had  misread  the  kind  glances. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  Hans  said ;  “  I 
thought  clergymen  were  by  way  of  show¬ 
ing  a  bias  in  favor  of  those  who  want 
helping.  I  didn’t  know;  I  am  only  a 
farmer,  and  a  very  unsuccessful  one ;”  and 
he  walked  on  and  caught  up  Tom  Par¬ 
ker,  who  was  laughing  to  himself. 

“  Well !  here  you  are.  There  ain’t  any¬ 
thing  to  be  got  out  of  them  ;  I  could  have 
told  you  so,  only  you  wouldn’t  believe  me. 
Cold-blooded  sneaks,  hard-hearted  tyrants, 
we  will  teach  them  our  power.  Once  set 
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the  Excelsior  at  ’em,  you  will  see  the  old 
ogre  down  on  his  marrow-bones  yet,”  and 
Tom  cocked  his  straw  hat  and  marched  in 
through  the  narrow  passage  which  led  to 
the  old  sale-room  at  “  The  Green  Lad¬ 
ders,”  where  a  deal  table  with  a  glass  of 
water  and  a  few  rickety  old  benches  were 
prepared. 

“  Here,  set  down  by  me,”  said  Tom. 
”  I  am  a-going  to  say  a  few  words ;  but 
what’s  words — perhaps  a  dozen  on  ’em 
may  ’ear  them  and  all  the  good  seed’s 
throw’d  away.  Our  organ  is  the  real 
thing  to  give  us  the  power,  and  we  will 
use  it,  see  if  we  don’t.  .  .  .  Look  here, 
Hans,”*  he  said  confidentially.  “I  am 
speaking  as  a  friend  ;  you  take  your  four 
ten-pound  shares — I  know  you  have  the 
money  by  you — we  give  you  six  per  cent 
interest  to  begin  with,  and  a  fair  share  of 
all  the  dividends,  besides  paying  you  for 
any  occasional  leaders  or  lighter  articles 
that  you  may  wish  to  contribute.  Your 
fortune’s  made ;  you  are  no  farmer,  my 
boy ;  forgive  me,  you  never  will  make  any¬ 
thing  out  of  the  land;  but  you  have 
brains,  and  you  know  it,  and  take  my  ad¬ 
vice  and  look  to  them  for  the  crops.” 

Perhaps  if  there  had  only  been  Tom 
Parker  and  Butcher  the  agitator,  in  his 
shiny  new  clothes,  to  address  the  meeting, 
this  story  would  never  have  been  written. 
Hans  was  sorely  tempted  by  Tom’s  pro¬ 
posal  ;  but  the  thought  of  his  mother’s  dis¬ 
tress  held  him  back,  and  yet,  was  it  rea¬ 
sonable  to  refuse  a  good  offer,  made  by  a 
tried  friend,  because  she  was  nervous  and 
Tom’s  manners  were  bad  ?  Hans  looked 
up  at  his  friend  as  he  stood  gasping  and 
spluttering  over  his  speech,  grateful  for  a 
prompting  word  from  Hans,  who  had 
quickly  thrown  himself  into  the  spirit  of  the 
thing,  and  felt  ready  to  make  a  speech 
himself  before  Tom  had  finished  his  first 
sentence.  When  Parker  finished,  to  a 
tune  of  hobnails  and  shuffling,  Mr. 
Butcher,  the  spirited  proprietor  of  the  Ex¬ 
celsior,  took  up  the  theme.  He  was  an 
agitator  by  profession,  and  made  his  living 
by  the  wrongs  of  others ;  he  was  secretary 
to  the  Reds  and  Greens,  a  newly  organiz¬ 
ed  Radical  club.  His  glib  fluent  sentences 
rolled  out  as  a  matter  of  course.  Bitterly 
true  they  were,  bgt  some  truths  seem  al¬ 
most  like  falsehoods  in  some  people’s 
mouths,  vague,  meaningless.  Hans  knew 
every  detail  to  be  accurate  in  the  main,  but 
he  listened  unmoved.  The  unfairness  and 


one-sidedness  of  it  all  repelled  him.  He 
did  not  care  to  throw  in  his  venture  with 
such  a  man  as  this,  and  he  grasped  his 
forty  pounds  tight  in  his  pocket. 

Butcher  sat  down,  mopping  up  his  face, 
and  then  -Mr.  Bridges  came  forward. 
Hans  had  heard  of  him  before,  and  looked 
up  with  some  curiosity. 

This  was  a  middle-aged  strong-set  man, 
with  a  powerful  honest  face  and  a  powerful 
honest  voice.  He  spoke  with  a  slight 
country  accent  that  was  not  disagreeable ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  give  point 
and  character  to  his  sentences,  which 
came  slowly  and  thoughtfully,  rolling  true 
to  their  mark.  It  seemed  to  some  of  those 
who  listened  that  it  was  not  one  man 
speaking ;  it  was  the  voice  of  a  whole 
generation  of  men  and  women  who  were 
telling  the  manner  of  their  daily  life,  of 
their  daily  wants. 

The  man  who  w’as  speaking  had  lived 
through  it  all  himself,  and  had  felt  hunger 
and  biting  cold,  and  seen  his  little  children 
suffer.  He  had  been  in  and  out  of  other 
cottages  besides  his  own,  where  the  same 
cruel  laws  of  want,  cold,  hunger,  were 
imposed  by  circumstance,  by  custom,  by 
thoughtless  platitude.  He  had  seen  little 
children  overtasked  and  put  to  labor  im- 
fitted  to  their  strength ;  he  had  seen 
women  working  in  the  fields,  and  their 
little  babies  of  three  weeks  old  brought  out 
through  the  bitter  wind,  because  the  father 
could  not,  toiling  early  and  late,  earn 
enough  alone  for  the  home,  not  even  if  he 
had  worked  all  the  twenty-four  hours  of 
the  day.  He  had  seen  men  crippled  and 
starved  into  premature  old  age,  and  as  he 
spoke  more  than  one  of  those  present 
glanced  at  old  Frank  Conderell,  crawling 
in,  doubled  up,  and  scarce  able  to  stand : 
he  was  not  sixty  years  old,  but  he  looked 
a  hundred.  Bridges  went  on,  not  very 
bitterly,  but  clearly  and  to  the  point ;  it 
had  been  the  custom,  but  there  was  no 
reason  why  the  custom  should  remain. 
These  men  had  been  systematically  under¬ 
paid,  underfe<.l ;  from  no  special  unkind¬ 
ness  and  ill-will,  but  from  the  habit  of  the 
employers  and  the  habit  of  resignation. 
But  why  should  they  resign  themselves 
any  longer  to  so  cruel  a  state  ?  why  con¬ 
sent  to  work  for  wages  that  did  not  repre¬ 
sent  the  work  nor  anything  nearly  equiva¬ 
lent  ?  Others  had  found  out  the  strength 
of  unity  before  this  ;  “  and  I  call  upon  all 
of  you  men,”  he  said,  ”  to  u-nite,  for  the 
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good  of  your  children  and  of  your  self- 
respect  and  liberty,  and  to  demand  the  in¬ 
crease  of  wages  which  most  justly  belongs 
to  you.  I  myself  have  been  without  a 
loaf  o’  bread  to  set  before  my  little  ones, 
dismissed  at  a  minute’s  notice,  and  with  no 
redress.  The  magistrates  won’t  convict 
the  ma-asters,  we  have  tried  it  again  and 
again. 

“  Why,  a  pair  of  boots  cost  fourteen 
shillin’,  and  a  man’s  wages  in  some  parts 
are  twelve  and  thirteen  shillin’  a  week. 

.  .  .  I  have  seen  people  sore  put  to  it,” 
cried  the  orator,  for  he  was  an  orator, 
”  and  my  heart  has  bled  for  those  unhappy 
children,  doomed  to  toil,  to  lives  of  suf¬ 
fering  and  insufficiency.  People  talk  of 
the  glories  of  England ;  these  are  among 
the  sorrows  of  our  most  unhappy  country.” 

Nobody  moved  or  spoke  for  an  instant 
Mr.  Gorges  had  slipped  in  unperceived 
in  the  midst,  and  was  sitting  listening — a 
sense  of  wrong  had  come  to  some  of  the 
poor  fellows  present  for  the  first  time. 
Joe  Blake  got  tipsy  at  the  bar  before  he 
went  home  on  the  strength  of  his  new¬ 
ly-awakened  rights.  Butcher  beckoned 
Hans  aside  as  the  meeting  dispersed. 

“  You  have  heard  him,”  he  said, 
eagerly  ;  “  will  you  join  us  ?  will  you  help 
these  poor  creatures  and  benefit  yourself 
at  the  same  time  ?  There  is  the  organ 
waiting ;  it  only  wants  wind  and  muscle, 
and  money  is  muscle.  .  .  Give  me  your 
hand ;  Parker  has  vouched  for  you.  A 
guinea  a  week  to  begin  with,  and  six  per 
cent.” 

Bridges  came  up  at  that  moment  with 
his  earnest  face. 

“Are  you  a  farmer  and  on  our  side, 
sir  ?”  he  said ;  “  I  wish  with  ail  my  heart, 
there  were  more  such  as  you.” 

When  the  meeting  was  over,  and  Hans 
came  home,  pale  and  moved,  in  the 
twilight,  and  knocked  at  his  mother’s 
door,  she  ran  to  open  and  met  him  with 
open  arms.  The  time  had  seemed  long, 
and  her  heart  had  been  yearning  for  him. 

“Well,  dear,”  she  said,  eagerly,  “  where 
have  you  been,  and  you  have  sold  the 
cow — and  have  you  got  the  money  ?” 

“  Better  than  that,  mother,”  said  Hans, 
with  beaming  happy  eyes.  “  I  think  I  see 
my  way  to  a  livelihood,  to  comfort  you, 
and  something  I  scarce  care  to  do.” 

“  What  is  it,  dear  ?”  said  the  widow, 
eagerly. 

Jack  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and 
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brought  out  four  slips  of  pink  pap>er :  they 
were  four  shares  in  the  Excelsior  news¬ 
paper.  Poor  Mrs.  Lefevre  gave  a  loud  cry 
of  despair. 

When  Hans  awoke  next  morning,  Tom 
Butcher  was  standing  outside  tapping  at 
his  bedroom  window.  “  Here  are  the 
proofs  of  the  report  of  the  meeting,”  he 
cried ;  “  the  man  sat  up  all  night  to  put 
them  into  type.” 

VII. 

Lady  Stella  Gorges  to  her  sister.  Lady  AI. 

Milwarden. 

Foxslip  Rectory,  September  i8th,  18 — . 

1  have  not  much  to  tell  you  since  I  last 
wrote,  my  dearest  Mary.  Dear  Baby  is 
well,  the  carpets  and  curtains  are  spread¬ 
ing  by  degrees,  the  garden  is  getting  into 
order,  the  new  cook  is  a  success.  I  am 
quite  charmed  with  my  pretty  new  house 
and  Sir  George’s  kindness  and  liberality. 
He  has  just  been  here  promising  to  build 
me  a  dairy.  I  cannot  think  how  it  was  I 
was  so  afraid  of  him  when  I  first  saw  him. 
Harold  and  Lina  had  made  me  shy,  I 
think,  but  although  my  husband  laughs  at 
me  for  my  cheerful  views  of  life  and 
people,  he  owns  that  he  did  not  do  his 
father  justice,  and  I  do  begin  to  hope  that 
in  future  they  will  all  understand  one 
another  better  than  they  have  done 
hitherto.  Sir  George  is  peculiar,  but  I  am 
sure  he  is  really  warm-hearted;  he  has 
been  most  kind  about  the  rectory — con¬ 
sulted  us  about  everything,  done  every¬ 
thing  we  wished,  and  let  us  come  here 
just  when  we  began  to  feel  the  want  of  a 
home  of  our  own.  Of  course  we  were 
very  happy  at  Stoneymoor  Court,  but  must 
confess  that  it  is  a  relief  to  be  in  one’s  own 
house,  to  ring  one’s  own  bell,  order  one’s 
own  dinner,  open  the  window,  send  for 
baby  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  trot  out 
the  little  ponies  at  five  minutes’  notice 
instead  of  solemnly  making  up  one’s  mind 
to  a  drive  the  day  before.  Lady  Gorges 
came  yesterday  with  Lina.  The  visit 
went  off  very  well ;  we  had  five-o’clock 
tea  in  the  morning  room ;  the  view  was 
looking  lovely,  the  purple  moor,  the 
nutwoods,  the  cows  munching  in  the 
meadow,  the  distant  farmhouse  buried  in 
its  elms  and  stacks :  Beancroft  Farm, 
where  that  poor  man  used  to  live  who 
wanted  to  go  to  law  about  his  lease. 
Did  I  ever  tell  you  about  him  ?  I  cannot 
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exjictly  understand  the  rights  of  the  story ; 
I  am  afraid  Sir  George  is  a  little  difhcult 
to  convince  at  times.  The  widow  still 
keeps  the  farm,  though  the  land  reverted 
to  us — to  Sir  George,  I  mean,  at  the 
farmer’s  death,  and  the  lawsuit  was  avoided. 
The  Rectory  is  built  upon  one  of  the 
fields,  and  the  garden  (which  certainly  is 
wonderfully  productive  and  succeeds  ad¬ 
mirably — we  have  been  most  fortunate  in 
our  gardener^  was  drained  out  of  a  marsh 
by  Lefevre  himself — I  felt  quite  grateful  to 
him  to-day  when  I  saw  Baby’s  ecstasies 
over  the  honeysuckles.  (I  assure  you  that 
children  begin  to  observe  everything  at 
two  months  old.)  I  should  like  you  to 
know  a  young  man,  the  farmer’s  son, 
who  interests  me  very  much.  He  some¬ 
times  comes  to  see  me.  I  am  sure  he  will 
make  a  name  for  himself.  He  is  very 
clever  and  very  handsome ;  he  writes  in  a 
horrid  vulgar  newspaper  called  the  Ex¬ 
celsior,  which  has  had  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  success.  Harold  likes  it,  but  Sir 
George  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  it.  He 
wrote  an  angry  letter  to  the  Editor,  a  short 
time  ago,  which  all  the  county  papers 
took  up,  and  they  say  it  nearly  doubled 
the  sale  of  the  Excelsior. 

Poor  Lina  misses  Baby  dreadfully,  she 
says.  Lady  Gorges  is  not  fond  of  children. 
Dearest  Mary,  do  they  wind  her  up  on 
Tuesdays  with  the  clocks  ?  Hushsh,  you 
say.  Peggy  brought  Baby  in  to  see  her 
grandmamma,  and  Lady  Gorges  never 
looked  at  the  child.  No  wonder  poor 
Lina  looks  sad  sometimes,  and  my  heart 
aches  for  her  when  I  think  of  our  own  mo¬ 
ther,  and  all  the  love  and  warmth  of  our 
old  home.  It  was  everywhere,  and  lasted 
all  day  long;  it  tucked  us  up  in  bed,  and 
seem^  to  come  shining  in  of  a  morning. 
Dear  Mary,  I  like  to  think  my  children  will 
inherit  some  of  our  mother’s  love,  though 
they  will  .never  have  known  her.  You 
will  be  interested  in  the  schools ;  they  are 
beautifully  arranged,  with  dear  little  chil¬ 
dren  (only  that  I  have  such  a  horror  of 
Baby’s  catching  any  infectious  illness,  I 
would  let  him  go  and  play  with  them  when 
he  is  older).  Hannah  Gourlay  is  a  real 
treasure  of  a  mistress.  I  have  only  seen 
her  once.  She  came  to  thank  me  for  fur¬ 
nishing  the  room  in  the  schoolhouse,  but  I 
told  her  it  was  your  doing,  not  mine. 
It  is  very  nice  to  see  people  who  have 
seen  you,  dearest  Molly.  When  am  I 
going  to  see  you  ?  Meanwhile  I  shall  go 


on  writing ;  but  I  must  finish  for  to-day. 
for  it  is  post-time,  and  Lina  is  coming  for 
me  in  the  pony-carriage.  Your  S.  G. 

Letters  are  storybooks  written  for  one 
particular  person,  and  storybooks  attempt, 
in  some  measure,  to  represent  life  without 
its  attendant  restrictions  of  time  and  space. 
What  are  miles  to  the  writer  ?  years  fly  be¬ 
fore  his  pen,  estates  are  enclosed  within  the 
fold  of  a  page.  Three  months  had  passed 
since  Hans  purchased  his  pink  shares  from 
Tom  Butcher.  To  everybody’s  surprise, 
the  Excelsior,  as  Lady  ^ella  said,  was  a 
most  extraordinary  success.  The  reds  and 
greens  were  a  powerful  community ;  and 
their  paper,  which  had  been  on  the  very 
verge  of  ruin  when  Hans’  40/.  came  to 
start  it  again,  was  now  a  recognised  power 
in  the  county,  paying  ten  per  cent,  divi¬ 
dend.  Hans  had  certainly,  as  his  mother 
said,  wasted  a  great  deal  of  time  over  his 
books ;  it  turned  to  some  profit  now  that 
he  was  fanning  ideas  and  pens  and  ink  in¬ 
stead  of  oats  and  l)eans.  He  was  himself 
more  surprised  at  his  own  success  than  any¬ 
body  else. 

There  are  some  people  who  all  their  lives 
long  have  to  be  content  with  half-brewed 
ale,  the  dregs  of  the  cup,  envelopes,  cheese¬ 
parings,  fingers  of  friendship.  To  take  the 
lowest  place  at  the  feast  of  life  is  not  al¬ 
ways  so  easily  done  as  people  imagine. 
There  are  times  and  hours  when  everybody 
is  equal,  when  even  the  humblest  nature 
conceives  the  best,  and  longs  for  it,  and 
cannot  feel  quite  content  with  a  part. 
You  may  be  courageous  enough  to  accept 
disappointment,  or  generous  enough  not  to 
grudge  any  other  more  fortunate,  but  to  be 
content  demands  something  tangible  be¬ 
sides  courage  or  generosity. 

Hitherto  Hans  had  been  anything  but 
happy.  He  did  not  like  his  work,  or  his 
position  in  life  :  he  had  grown  bitter  over 
the  wrongs  he  saw  all  about,  and  could  not 
mend.  Now  he  seemed  to  see  hope  dawn¬ 
ing;  but  his  mother’s  incredulity  was  very 
distressing.  She  loved  him,  but  could  not 
believe  in  him.  She  admired  in  secret,  but 
certainly  her  talk  was  not  encouraging.  He 
want  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people 
round  about !  As  if  an  inexperienced  boy 
could  do  anything.  Why  had  he  not  tried 
his  hand  upon  Hodgetts  ?  How  could  he 
wTite  about  things  in  which,  he  must  con¬ 
fess,  he  had  failed  utterly.  “  If  reformers 
would  only  try  their  hand  at  their  own 
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work.  .  .  .  Your  dear  father  never  ne¬ 
glected  his,  nor  complained  of  his  position," 
continued  Mrs.  Lefevre,  with  a  sigh.  “  And 
I’m  sure  I  never  regretted  the  step  I  took 
when  I  became  a  farmer’s  wife,  and  left 
my  own  sphere”  (Mrs.  Lefevre’s  sphere  had 
revolved  in  the  pestle  and  mortar  of  a 
suburban  apothecary) ;  “  but  indeed,  dear,  I 
have  often  thought  how  much  better  it 
would  have  been  for  you  if  your  father  had 
married  somebody  more  able  to  be  of  use, 
more — What  is  that  singing,  Hans?" 

“  It  is  the  chapel,  mother,"  said  Hans. 
“  This  is  their  Thursday  meeting." 

Hans  and  his  mother  had  been  wander¬ 
ing  along  the  road,  in  the  cool  of  the  eve¬ 
ning,  and  gone  on  farther  than  they  had 
intended.  Hans  was  bareheaded.  Mrs. 
I.efevre  had  only  thrown  a  shawl  over  her 
head  :  it  was  early  still :  the  meeting  was 
held  at  six  o’clock,  and  it  had  only  just  be¬ 
gun  as  Lady  Stella  and  Miss  Gorges  drove 
by  in  their  basket  carriage,  on  their  way 
home  to  dinner  at  the  Rectory.  Lady 
Stella  stopped  the  horse  for  an  instant  to 
shake  hands  with  Hans  and  to  speak  to 
Mrs.  Lefevre.  “  We  were  to  have  met  Sir 
George,”  she  said ;  “  have  you  seen  him  go 
by  ?’’ 

Mrs.  Lefevre  said  “  No’'  so  curtly  that 
Lady  Stella  blushed  and  drove  on  ;  as  for 
Miss  Gorges,  she  had  not  spoken,  but  had 
sat  quietly  looking  at  Hans  with  curious 
pale  blue  sympathetic  glances.  Somehow 
they  seemed  to  magnetize  him  ;  a  vague 
something  seemed  to  strike  some  mysteri¬ 
ous  clion.1  as  he  watched  her.  When  Lady 
Stella  blushed,  her  sister-in-law  turned 
pale,  and  Hans  thought  that  in  her  eyes 
there  seemed  to  be  some  odd  look  of 
understanding,  of  apology ;  it  must  have 
been  fancy ;  it  was  too  absurd.  She 
seemed  to  be  there  even  after  the  carriage 
had  turned  the  corner  of  the  lane,  still 
looking  at  him. 

“  She  looks  proud  enough,’’  said  Mrs. 
Lefevre,  indifferently  ;  “  what  is  it  they  are 
singing  ?’’  Hans  did  not  answer.  'I'he  two 
had  stopped  for  a  minute  to  listen  to  the 
hymn  which  came  mingling  pleasantly  with 
evening  honeysuckle  and  clover  scents.  It 
was  a  cheerful  sort  of 'strain  ;  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  the  drawling  moan  of  the  little 
Sunday  scholars — old  Caleb  Ferrier,  the 
shepherd,  seemed  to  be  leading,  and  the 
whole  congregation  was  joining  in,  nodding 
time  and  clapping  books  and  elbow-s  in  the 
most  inspiriting  manner.  These  people 
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w-ere  certainly  singing  their  own  song  and 
praying  their  own  prayers  in  this  little 
square  brick  box,  and  asking  for  the  things 
they  really  w-anted  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  instead  of  for  those  things  which 
other  people  had  thought  necessary  for 
them.  Other  people,  such  as  archbishops 
who  had  never  worked  all  day  long  in  a 
stubble-field ;  high  court  councillors  who 
had  never  eaten  their  wives’  hunch  of 
bread  in  their  hungry  nee<1. 

Tom  Parker  in  a  corner  by  the  pulpit 
was  very  prominent,  with  a  stock  m  his 
button-hole  and  a  hymn-l)Ook,  flourishing 
the  time  ;  he  glanced  over  his  shoulder  at 
the  open  door  of  the  meeting-house  and 
caught  Hans’  eye,  but  he  went  on  singing. 

“  An’  >/in  our  glorry  crrowns,”  shouted 
Tom  in  chorus,  “  as  we  go  marching  on 
“  .And  we’ll  march,  and  we’ll  march,  an’ 
win  our  glorry  crrowns,”  sang  the  old 
shepherd,  and  the  clerk,  and  the  minister, 
and  Mr.  Nangles,  and  his  three  daugh¬ 
ters.  The  whole  chapel  seemed  inspirited 
by  the  cheerful  tune,  and  if  living  a  good 
life  only  consisted,  as  the  hymn-bot>ks  tell 
us,  in  marching  about  in  bands  to  music, 
the  congregation  seemed  w-ell,  advanced 
on  its  way  to  the  New  Jerusalem. 

Mrs.  Lefevre  felt  she  ought  to  say  some¬ 
thing  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  hymn 
tune,  but  somehow  it  had  cheered  her 
up  too  as  she  listened,  and  it  seemed  un¬ 
grateful  to  complain  just  at  that  moment  : 
still  she  could  not  resist  a  little  sneer  at 
Tom  Parker.  “  Did  you  see  him  w-ith 
that  enormous  nosegay  ?"  she  said  as  she 
walked  away.  “  How  you  can  bear  to 
spend  whole  evenings  with  him  or  that 
man  Bridges  at  that  horrid  ‘  Green  Lad¬ 
ders  ’  as  you  do — I  am  sure  Sir  George 
must  think - ’’ 

“  What  do  I  care  what  he  thinks — if  he 
did  think,”  cried  Hans.  “  Bridges  is  a 
noble  fellow,  ancl  if  he  had  ten  thousand 
a  year  he  would  do  more  in  a  week  to  set 
things  right  than  the  old  ogre  has  done 
harm  in  all  his  wicked  life.” 

“  Hussh  !  ”  said  Mrs.  Lefevre,  and 
Hans,  looking  up,  heard  a  horse’s  foot 
strike  the  road.  It  was  Sir  George,  who 
gave  a  disagreeable  sort  of  grin,  showing 
all  his  great  teeth,  and  rode  on. 

Sir  George  had  delayed — he  had  a  spe¬ 
cial  reason  for  delay — but  all  must  be  set¬ 
tled  now;  and  leaving  Foxslip  behind,  he 
went  placidly  journeying  along  the  road. 
His  well-equipped  groom  cantered  behind. 
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It  seemed  an  odd  arrangement  of  fate 
by  which  all  these  tranquil  and  gentle 
things  belonged  to  this  fierce  old  man. 
Sloping  shadows,  waving  coppice,  soft 
prismatic  tints  and  pasture  land  and  plea¬ 
sure  lawn  ;  tlte  manor-house,  rising  above 
the  elm  heads,  and  the  distant  farms  of 
which  the  gables  were  peeping  through 
the  nutwoods.  The  very  nuts  in  their  lit¬ 
tle  wooden  cases  w’ere  Sir  George’s,  and 
the  birds’  eggs  in  their  mossy  nests.  Lit¬ 
tle  Jeff  Ferrier,  panting  along  the  road 
from  Hay  hurst,  had  some  of  the  Baronet’s 
property  in  his  trowsers’  pockets  as  he 
scrambled  out  of  the  horse’s  way.  Sir 
George  threw  him  a  copper  and  rode  on 
— he  was  in  an  amiable  mood.  He  had 
struck  his  grand  blow,  and  would  now 
prove  to  his  tenantry  that  they  could  not 
hold  revolutionary  meetings  with  impunity 
on  his  estate.  They  incited  his  laborers 
to  strike  ;  did  they  ?  He  would  show 
them  who  was  master,  and  that  he  was 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  if  he  chose  to  cut 
down  tlie  trees  and  enclose  the  common 
for  building  purposes  nobody  could  pre¬ 
vent  him.  ^mething  else  had  put  him 
into  good  humor  with  all  the  world,  with 
his  own  daughter  especially,  that  morn¬ 
ing  ;  and  Jeff  Ferrier  owed  his  copper  to 
no  less  an  event  than  an  interview  be¬ 
tween  Sir  George  and  Mr.  Crockett,  the 
new  owner  of  Trembleton  Court,  “  who 
had  come  forward  in  the  most  gentleman¬ 
ly  manner,”  said  Sir  George  to  his  wife, 
“  and  really  Lina  could  not  do  better.” 

Poor  I..ady  Gorges  !  her  heart  failed 
her,  for  Lina  had  declared  in  secret  that 
nothing  would  induce  her  to  do  so  well 
for  herself  as  to  marry  the  owner  of  Trem¬ 
bleton. 

A  minute  later  the  little  ploughboy 
came  up  to  Hans  panting  and  dusty. 
“  Be  grandfayther  in  the-ar,  I  say  ?  mother 
wa-ants  him.  I  werr  to  bring  ’im  quick, 
and  Mr.  Parrrker  tu.”  Jeff  Ferrier  was 
ahead  of  the  usual  village  urchins  and 
could  take  a  message  on  an  emergency, 
but  it  was  difficult  to  make  out  what  he 
wanted  now,  so  excited  and  breathless 
w'as  he.  “  The  trees,  they’se  cuttun  our 
trees,”  he  repeated,  with  his  little  goose¬ 
berry  eyes  starting  out  of  his  head. 
“  They’se  broake  oop  grandfay ther’s  bench 
where  ’a  sits  Soonday,”  said  Jeff,  still 
panting.  “  Goa  and  see  for  yc’sell,  can’t 
ye  ?  Mother  said  some  one  were  to 
stoap  ’un.” 


Hans  began  to  understand,  and  without 
another  word  he  walked  back  a  few  paces, 
and  going  to  the  chapel  door,  beckoned 
out  his  friend.  Then  Jeff  was  called  up, 
and  after  a  minute’s  consultation  Hans  and 
Tom  Parker  set  off  running  accross  the 
fields.  As  the  two  young  men  hurrieil 
along  in  hot  haste,  they  met  Sam  Plackett 
meandering  along  the  fields  talking  to  his 
sweetheart ;  at  a  few  words  from  them  he 
left  that  disconsolate  damsel  to  follow  as 
best  she  could,  and  set  off  running  too. 
Hans  hurried  on  first  wiih  gleaming  eyes, 
and  as  he  reached  the  green  he  saw  that 
his  suspicions  were  only  too  real :  one 
great  noble  tree  lay  helpless,  with  all  its 
shady  branches  outspread,  and  quivering 
still,  up>on  the  grass.  Tlie  men  had  got 
their  ropes  around  a  second  tree:  birds 
were  flying  from  the  branches,  widow 
Barnes  was  weeping  piteously  and  clinging 
to  the  bailiffs  arm  :  one  or  two  little  chil¬ 
dren  were  looking  on  scared,  so  were  a 
couple  of  young  men  from  the  public  house. 

The  bailiff  paid  no  attention  to  widow 
Barnes — but  a  more  serious  obstacle  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  midst  of  this  group  was  the 
Rectory  pony-cariiage,  in  which  sat  Lady 
Stella.  Miss  Gorges  had  jumped  out  and 
was  standing  in  front  of  the  great  fallen 
tree. 

“  My  father  could  not  have  intended 
that  you  should  do  such  a  thing,”  cried  the 
girl  in  her  ringing  voice.  “  Mr.  Mason,  I 
beg  you  as  a  personal  favor  to  tell  these 
men  to  leave  off.” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Mason,”  cried  Lady  Stella, 
“  it  must  be  a  mistake.” 

“  I  am  sure,  ma’am,  my  lady,”  said  Mr. 
Mason,  turning  distracted  from  one  to  an¬ 
other,  “  I  am  very  sorry,  I -  Sir  George 

was  positive  in  his  orders.  1  myself  think 
it  a  pity ;  but - ” 

“  .\  pity !  it’s  a  shame,”  cried  Miss  Gor¬ 
ges,  “  to  cut  down  these  noble  old  trees. 
I  am  sure  no  one  has  any  right  to  do  so,” 
she  cried,  more  and  more  excited,  in  a  vi¬ 
brating  voice. 

“  Ain’t  it  a  shame.  Miss  ?”  sobbed  wi¬ 
dow  Barnes,  with  many  a  memory  in  her 
old  heart  of  young  life  and  courting  days, 
and  long  years  passed  beneath  the  shade. 

The  agent  looked  bewildered  from  Miss 
Gorges  to  Lady  Stella,  who  still  sat  in  the 
little  carriage,  to  Hans  and  his  companions 
who  were  looking  very  resolute,  and  who 
had  quietly  surrounded  the  doomed  tree 
and  the  men  at  work  upon  it. 
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“  Here  is  Sir  George,”  said  Mason,  much 
relieved  and  looking  up  the  road. 

Lina  gave  a  little  cry  and  ran  forward 
to  meet  her  father.  In  her  excitement 
the  strings  of  her  bonnet  had  come  untied 
and  were  flying  behind  her  mixed  with  her 
long  golden  curls.  Hans  never  forgot  her 
as  he  saw  her  that  day.  She  was  moved, 
thrilled  out  of  her  usual  silence;  as  with 
clasped  hands  and  streaming  eyes  she 
stood  entreating  her  father  to  forbid  the 
men  from  going  on  with  their  work  of  de¬ 
struction. 

“  Nonsense,  nonsense,”  grunted  the 
Baronet ;  “  w'hy  have  you  delayed.  Mason  ? 
Miss  Gorges  does  not  understand.  Get 
into  your  carriage,  Lina,  and  drive  home. 
It  is  a  matter  of  busmess,  you  have  nothing 
to  do  here.” 

Lina  was  trembling,  but  she  still  persist¬ 
ed  in  her  entreaties. 

“  Get  into  your  carriage  and  go  home, 
I  tell  you,”  hissed  the  Baronet,  through 
his  great  yellow  teeth. 

Lady  Stella  bit  her  lip  with  indignation ; 
Lina,  paler  and  paler,  seemed  ready  to 
faint 

“  Papa,  I - ”  'Fhe  words  died  away 

on  Lina’s  lips,  her  father  paid  no  heed  to 
what  she  said,  for  something  else  now 
came  to  withdraw  his  attention.  This 
something  was  no  less  than  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  the  villagers  with  sticks  and  pitch- 
forks,  who  had  suddenly  at  a  signal  from 
Hans  surrounded  the  remaining  trees. 

“  This  is  our  property,  you  have  no  legal 
right  whatever  for  what  you  are  doing.  I 
defy  you  to  prove  your  right  to  our  com¬ 
mon  land,”  shouted  young  Lefevre  in  a 
loud  voice.  His  eyes  were  sparkling,  his 
nostrils  were  open,  his  head  was  thrown 
back  ;  no  young  warrior  ever  flew  to  arms 
with  a  nobler  and  more  determined  aspect. 
They  all  felt  instinctively  that  Hans  was 
their  leader ;  he  had  got  the  men  together, 


by  magic  almost,  and  now  he  stood  among 
them  alight  in  his  youth  and  in  the  un¬ 
daunted  vigor  of  his  generous  scorn. 

“You  miserable  men,”  he  said  to  the 
woodmen,  “  cutting  down  your  own  in¬ 
heritance,  coming  here  to  spoil  your 
neighbor’s.  What  has  that  man  ever  done 
for  you  or  for  your  children  that  you 
should  consent  to  do  this  dirty  job  for 
him  ?” 

“  Go  on  with  'your  work,”  roared  Sir 
George. 

“  The  trees  are  sold.  Sir  George  has  con¬ 
tracted  for  them,  and  you  understand  a 
gentleman’s  word,”  said  Mr.  Mason,  still 
a]x>logizing. 

Hans  gave  a  glance  of  scorn  and  amuse¬ 
ment,  his  men  closed  in,  and  one  of  the 
woodmen  sulkily  flung  down  his  saw. 

“  I’ll  be  d - d  if  I  go  on  with  this 

here  job.” 

The  other  two  followed  his  example  ;  in 
vain  Sir  George  cursed  and  fumed  at 
Mason. 

“  Come,  Lina,  come,”  said  Lady  Stella, 
of  the  burning  cheeks,  and  Lina,  deadly 
pale,  turned  round,  and  with  downcast, 
shame-stricken  looks  got  into  the  carriage 
again.  As  the  two  ladies  drove  off  along 
the  bend  of  the  road  which  passed  the 
place  where  the  resolute  young  men  were 
still  keeping  guard,  Hans  heard  a  low  long 
sort  of  sobbing  sigh  that  touched  him 
profoundly. 

Then,  in  a  little  more,  the  green  was  de¬ 
serted,  the  widow’s  donkey  came  trotting 
back  to  its  accustomed  grazing  place,  the 
cocks  and  hens  stalked  about  in  their  usual 
desultory  manner,  one  great  tree  still  lay 
on  the  ground,  but  the  others  were  safe, 
and  their  murmuring  branches  seemed 
rustling  with  deep  fresh  life  all  that  night, 
long  after  the  moon  had  risen  and  stirred 
the  shadows  on  the  plain. — Cornhill  Maga¬ 
zine. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ‘  MIRABEAU.’ 

Through  the  closing  years  of  Louis  the  little;  upon  which  its  burden  pressed  still 
Fourteenth’s  life  France  lay  prostrate  in  a  heavier,  threatening  it  with  annihilation, 
heavy  drowse;  the  nightmare  of  Jesuitism,  The  passing  bell  that  tolled  the  death  of 
priestcraft,  kingcraft,  taxation,  Maintenon-  the  “  Grand  Monarque”  aroused  it  from 
ism,  and  an  all-pervading  gloom,  oppress-  its  slumbers  and  exorcised  the  demons, 
ing  it  with  a  leaden  weight.  It  groaned  It  awoke,  rubbed  its  dazed  and  swollen 
and  uttered  stertorous  cries ;  writhed  a  eyes,  stretched  its  cramped  limbs,  and  look- 
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ed  around.  And  lo !  it  discovered  that  the 
world  m  which  it  had  fallen  asleep — the 
w’orld  of  him  who  had  but  now  passed 
through  the  portals  of  eternity — had  drift¬ 
ed  away,  and  those  awful  gates,  whose 
clang  yet  reverberated  through  Europe, 
had  closed  forever  upon  it  as  well  as  upon 
him. 

With  Louis  the  Fourteenth  terminates  a 
distinct  epoch  in  the  history  of  France. 
Upon  the  page  which  records  that  death 
Finis  is  written.  Close  the  book ;  rest  and 
reflect,  O  reader!  For  when  thou  shalt 
open  the  next  volume  thou  wilt  be  like  the 
newly  awakened  slumberer,  transported 
into  another  world,  the  world  of  the  Re¬ 
gency  !  Between  that  rigid,  sombre,  stiff¬ 
necked  age  of  forms,  and  this  joyous, 
sparkling,  lithesome  age  of  constraint, 
there  is  no  pause,  no  gradual  relaxing  or 
bending;  the  transformation  is  Ovidian,  or 
rather  pantomimic;  now  a  crabbed  old 
man,  now  agile  sparkling  harlequin ;  the 
sombre  dress  vanishes  through  a  trap-door, 
and  all  is  spangles  and  dazzling  colors. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
which  the  old  king  looked  upon  as  a  hell- 
bom  chimera,  and  consigned  to  the  Bastille 
under  a  lettrede  cachet,  has  burst  its  bounds. 
.And  its  strange  weird  aspect  might  well 
have  frightened  a  priest-ridden  old  king. 
Beautiful  as  Circe,  its  alluring  smile  and 
wanton  eyes  firing  men’s  souls  with  deli¬ 
rious  passion  and  enticing  them  on  to  per¬ 
dition  ;  a  devilish,  mocking  sneer  curls  its 
voluptuous  lips,  from  which  flows  ribald 
blasphemy.  Unbelief  and  defiance  of 
God  are  written  upon  its  brazen  forehead, 
and  beneath  its  dainty  silks  and  satins  is 
the  corruption  of  death.  How  featly  it 
trips  among  the  fountains  and  statues  and 
parterres  of  Versailles,  through  the  shady 
coverts  and  moonlit  glades  of  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  or  over  the  costly  carpets  in  the 
gilded  and  crystalled  salons  at  the  Palais 
Royal ! — ever  laughing  its  mocking  sinister 
laugh  or  poisoning  the  air  with  its  hideous 
bon  mots,  high  priestess  at  the  petits  soupers 
— Circe  wallowing  among  her  swine.  But 
by-and-by,  the  old  classic  fable  shall  be 
reversed,  and  Circe  shall  herself  be  trans¬ 
formed  by  her  own  poison  into  a  monster ; 
the  dainty  silks  shall  give  place  to  filthy 
rags,  the  powdered  wigs  to  matted  elf  locks, 
the  rose-blush  cheeks  shall  be  grimy  and 
famine-clawed,  the  lascivious  eyes  shall  be 
lambent  with  wolfish  fire ;  Madame  la  Mar¬ 
quise  shall  be  Jeanne  Sainte-Antoine,  and 


as  such  shall  sink  into  a  sea  of  blood,  and 
so  disappear  from  the  world. 

But,  true  to  the  sublime  Zoroastrian 
duality,  with  this  evil  spirit  is  associated 
another,  the  Spirit  of  Free  Inquiry;  a 
spirit  that  has  long  been  abroad  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  in  Holland,  but  has  been  priest- 
driven  out  of  France,  although  some  of  its 
greatest  apostles  are  children  of  that  soil. 
Descartes,  following  in  the  steps  of  our 
own  Bacon,  has  overturned  the  old  con¬ 
servative  world  of  Aristotelian  philosophy 
and  proclaims  that  nought  shall  be  accept¬ 
ed  as  truth  until  inductively  proved  so. 
Frdret  and  Fourmont,  the  latter  a  profound 
student  of  Chinese  history,  has  attacked 
the  received  chronology.  BarbejTac,  an 
enthusiastic  Calvinist,  who  has  been  exiled 
by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
has  written  an  important  work  upon  tlie 
duties  of  men  and  citizens,  and  has  trans¬ 
lated  into  French  several  Dutch  books  upon 
liberty  of  conscience  and  the  rights  of  the 
people.  Montesquieu  is  holding  up  the 
English  form  of  popular  government  to  the 
admiration  of  his  countrymen  ;  others  eulo¬ 
gise  the  federative  system  of  Holland ;  some 
the  republican  form  of  Geneva;  while 
others  teach  that  happiness  can  only  be 
found  in  the  sensual  godless  school  of  the 
Epicureans.  There  has  not  been  such  an 
earthquake  in  the  human  mind  since  the 
Reformation. 

But  let  us  pass  from  political  generalities 
to  biographical  particularities. 

Had  not  Philippe  d’Orleans  been  the  ne¬ 
phew  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  he  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  been  a  great  man,  perhaps 
a  good  one.  But  Louis — haunted  through¬ 
out  his  life  by  the  memories  of  those 
stormy  Fronde  days,  by  his  sufferings 
therein,  and  by  the  shadows  of  those  re¬ 
bellious  princes  of  the  blood  royal  who  had 
warred  against  royal  authority — loved  not 
cleverness  in  his  kinsmen,  and  whenever  it 
appeared  did  his  best  to  crush  it  into  me¬ 
diocrity.  We  are  too  apt  to  regard  “  the 
Regent  ”  as  a  mere  sensualist — a  Silenus, 
and  nothing  more.  Such  an  estimate  is 
untrue  and  unjust.  Let  not  the  reader  be 
alarmed:  I  am  not  about  to  whitewash 
another  historical  character ;  I  am  only 
about  to  show  what  he  was  and  might  have 
been  as  well  as  what  he  became. 

Philippe,  n6  Due  de  Chartres,  was  born 
in  the  year  1674.  A  strange  fatality  at¬ 
tended  his  education,  five  gotn’erneurs  dy¬ 
ing  one  after  another,  in  order,  it  would 
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seem,  to  make  way  for  the  evil  mentor  of 
his  life,  the  Abbe  Dubois.  This  last  of  his 
tutors — the  son  of  an  apothecary  of  Au¬ 
vergne,  at  twelve  the  domestic  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal-  of  the  College  de  Saint-Michel, 
Paris,  in  early  manho^  the  preceptor  of  a 
merchant’s  son,  later  on  governor  to  a 
royal  duke,  then  cardinal,  then  prime 
minister  of  France — is  thus  graphically 
painted  by  Saint-Simon : — the  colors  may¬ 
hap  are  a  little  heightened,  but  the  draw¬ 
ing  is  true  to  nature : 

“  The  AbW  Dubois  was  a  little,  le.m,  slender, 
mean-looking  man,  with  a  shrewd  weasel- face  and 
a  fair  peruke.  Every  vice  fought  within  him  for 
mastery.  Avarice,  debauchery,  ambition  were  his 
gods,  treachery  and  flattery  his  means,  impiety 
his  relaxation,  and  the  belief  that  probity  and' 
honesty  are  mere  fantasies  which  people  assume, 
but  which  have  no  real  existence  in  any  one,  his 
maxim,  in  conse<iuence  of  which  he  regarded  all 
means  as  justifiable  in  use.  He  excelled  m  low  in¬ 
trigues  ;  he  lived  among — was  unable  to  exist  with¬ 
out  them;  but  fn  all  his  intrigues  he  had  an  ob¬ 
ject  which  he  pursued  with  a  patience  which  was 
exhausted  only  in  success,  unless  indeed  while 
groping  in  the  depths  and  the  darkness  he  saw  day¬ 
light  dearer  by  opening  another  passage.  He 
would  utter  the  most  impudent  lie  with  a  simple, 
straight-forward,  sincere,  and  often  modest  man¬ 
ner.  He  would  have  spoken  gracefully  and  easily 
if,  w'hile  endeavoring  to  penetrate  the  thoughts  of 
others,  the  fear  of  saying  more  than  he  desired 
had  not  accustomed  him  to  feign  a  stammer  which 
disfigured  his  yjeech,  rendering  it,  when  he  spoke 
of  important  affairs,  insup{x>rt^le  and  sometimes 
unintelligible.  He  was  witty,  well  read,  with  great 
knowledge  of  the  world ;  insinuating  and  desirous 
to  please  ;  but  all  was  s|)oiled  by  that  air  ot  false¬ 
ness  which  surrounded  all  he  did  and  said.  Evil 
by  reflection,  nature,  and  reason,  treacherors  and 
ungrateful,  an  adept  in  the  invention  ol  every 
atrocity,  shameless  being  caught  in  the  fact.  De¬ 
siring  all,  envying  and  wishing  to  plunder  all. 
When  .afterwards  he  had  no  need  of  constraint 
the  world  saw  to  what  a  point  he  carried  his  sel¬ 
fishness,  his  debauchery,  how  much  he  despised 
bis  master  and  the  state,  and  how  he  sacrificed 
everybody  and  everything  without  exception  to 
himself,  to  his  credit,  to  his  power,  to  his  absolute 
authority,  to  his  pomp,  to  his  avarice,  to  his  fears, 
to  his  hates.”* 

Such  was  the  governor  who,  having  in¬ 
sinuated  himself  into  the  good  graces  of 
Monsieur  and  Madame,  was  appointed  to 
complete  the  education  of  young  Philippe. 
The  boy  gave  signs  of  great  promise.  He 
excelled  in  all  his  studies — in  geometry,  in 
chemistry,  in  painting,  in  poetry,  in  music ; 
his  manners  were  elegant,  affable.  His  cour¬ 
age  was  daring,  and  in  all  appertaining  to 


•This  description  is  abridge<i  from  the  original, 
the  idiomatic  and  epigrammatic  force  of  which  it 
is  impossible  to  convey  in  a  translation. 
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the  profession  of  arms  he  showed  rare  genius, 
a  foresight  almost  intuitive,  and  an  energy 
and  rapidity  of  execution  that  insured  suc¬ 
cess.  At  the  siege  of  Mons,  which  took 
place  when  he  was  only  eighteen,  at  Stein- 
kirk  and  at  Nerwinde,  he  greatly  distin¬ 
guished  himself — too  greatly  to’ find  favor 
with  his  august  uncle,  whom  he  too  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  youth  of  the  great  Conde. 
He  was  not  permitted  to  join  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1694.  And  so,  with  a  heart  full 
of  bitterness,  and  of  a  burning  desire  to 
show  his  contempt  for  the  King,  and  for 
all  the  King  most  reverenced,  which,  at 
this  time,  were  the  outward  forms  of 
religion,  he  remained  in  ‘Paris,  every 
noble  faculty  rusting  in  idleness,  with 
his  Mephistophelian  tutor  ever  by  his 
side  to  feed  his  infamous  pleasures  to  re¬ 
pletion.  To  be  master  of  the  Prince 
the  Abb^  thought  the  surest  plan  was  to 
assimilate  him  as  much  as  possible  to  him¬ 
self.  He  taught  him  to  despise  all  duties 
and  decencies ;  he  persuaded  him  that  he 
had  too  much  wit  to  be  the  dupe  of  reli¬ 
gion,  which,  according  to  his  account,  was 
a  mere  political  invention  to  frighten  fools 
and  to  hold  the  people  in  submission ;  he 
taught  him  that  honesty  in  men  and  virtue 
in  women  were  only  chimeras,  and  that 
licentiousness,  falsehood,  avarice,  infidelity, 
perfidy,  were  the  essentials  of  worldly  wis¬ 
dom.  His  marriage  with  Mademoiselle 
de  Blois,  second  daughter  of  Madame  de 
Montespan,  a  woman  cold,  apathetic,  in¬ 
dolent,  egotistical,  arrogant,  who  fancied 
that  all  the  world,  her  husband  included, 
should  bow  down  in  humble  adoration  be¬ 
fore  her — a  marriage  distasteful  to  the 
young  duke  and  violently  opposed  by  his 
mother — this  marriage  completed  his  moral 
ruin.  Day  by  day  he  conceived  a  greater 
distaste  for  his  wife,  delivered  himself  up 
more  and  more  to  vile  dissipation,  and  day 
by  day  he  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  soul-rotting  sloughs  of  iniquity. 

By-and-by  there  happened  an  event 
which  aroused  him  out  of  his  lethargy. 
Under  the  dominion  of  French  intrigues 
Charles  the  Second  of  Spain  had,  by  will, 
set  aside  the  contingent  rights  of  the  Due 
d'Orleans  to  the  crown  of  Spain  in  favor  of 
Philip  of  Anjou,  second  son  of  the  Dau¬ 
phin.  Orltfans  bestirred  himself  to  assert 
his  rights,  and  after  a  time  obtained  the 
reversion  of  the  crown  after  the  Duke  of 
Anjou’s  death.  Upon  the  demise  of 
of  Charles  began  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
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Succession,  and  Louis,  it  is  presumable, 
not  thinking  it  prudent  to  overlook  the 
great  military  talents  of  his  nephew,  ap¬ 
pointed  him  to  the  command  of  the  Army 
of  Italy. 

But  there,  followed  by  the  distrust  of  the 
King  and  hampered  by  the  ignorant  per¬ 
verseness  of  his  colleagues,  Marsin  and  Le 
Feuillade,  his  foresight  and  sagacity  were 
completely  nullified.  At  length,  wearied 
by  the  constant  rejection  of  all  his  counsels, 
he  was  about  to  throw  up  his  command  in 
disgust  when  he  received  tidings  of  the 
advance  of  Prince  Eugbne.  He  proposed 
to  Marsin  that  they  should  at  once  march 
against  him.  The  Mar^chal  refused,  and 
forbade  any  of  his  troops  to  stir.  The 
enemy  commenced  the  attack.  Marsin 
was  so  seriously  wounded  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  battle  as  to  necessitate  his  re¬ 
moval  from  the  field.  La  Feuillade  ran 
hither  and  thither  tearing  his  hair  in  a 
state  of  distraction,  unable  to  give  an  or¬ 
der.  Upon  which  the  Duke  took  upon 
himself  the  sole  command.  **  He  did 
wonders,”  says  Saint-Simon ;  “  exposed 
himself  to  the  heaviest  fire  with  a  sang- 
which  saw  all  and  distinguished  all, 
which  led  him  to  every  part  of  the  ground 
where  his  presence  was  required  to  sustain 
and  encourage— ^an  example  which  animat¬ 
ed  both  officers  and  soldiers.  Wounded, 
at  first  slightly  in  the  hip,  afterwards  dan¬ 
gerously  in  the  wrist,  he  was  still  undaunted. 
Seeing  the  lines  begin  to  waver  he  called 
the  officers  by  name,  animated  the  soldiers 
by  his  voice,  and  himself  brought  up  the 
squadrons  and  battalions  to  the  charge.” 
.Spite  of  all  his  efforts,  however,  thanks  to 
the  previous  obstinacy  of  his  colleagues, 
the  day  was  lost ;  but  the  Duke’s  coolness 
and  presence  of  mind  stood  him  in  equally 
good  stead  in  conducting  the  retreat  as  in 
directing  the  battle. 

Ultimately,  after  enduring  new  annoy¬ 
ances  and  opposition  at  the  hands  of  these 
incompetents,  he  was  recalled  to  France. 
But  not  even  royal  jealousy  could  attach  a 
reproach  to  his  courage  or  conduct  through¬ 
out  the  campaign.  He  was  warmly  wel¬ 
comed  and  soon  afterward  sent  to  com¬ 
mand  the  army  in  Spain,  with  absolute 
authority.  Here  his  arms  were  crowned 
with  success,  and  his  gentleness,  justice, 
liberality,  bravery,  unintermitted  vigilance 
and  labor — which  rested  neither  night 
nor  day — and  his  splendid  military  talents 
made  him  adored  by  officers  and  men. 


In  the  meantime  Louis  was  growing 
uneasy  at  this  popularity,  and  not  without 
a  cause.  Secret  overtures  had  been  made 
to  the  Duke  by  some  of  the  leading  nobles 
of  Spain  to  mount  the  throne  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  to  which  overtures  he  had  turned  a 
somewhat  willing  ear.  News  of  the 
design  was  carried  to  France  and  raised 
amongst  his  enemies  a  terrible  storm  against 
him.  Several  arrests  were  made  among 
his  agents;  he  himself  was  recalled, 
and  amidst  the  din  of  cabals  sank  once 
more  into  his  old  life  of  idle,  soulless  de¬ 
bauchery — a  sad  reverse  of  that  noble 
picture  of  heroic  courage  and  noble  genius 
w'hich  we  saw  but  now  upon  the  battle¬ 
fields  of  Italy  and  Spain. 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  sensual  Lethe 
there  burst  upon  him  a  storm  more  fierce 
and  terrible  than  all  that  had  gone  before. 
The  strange  death  of  the  Dauphine,  follow¬ 
ed  soon  afterwards  by  that  of  the  Dauphin 
himself,  excited  rumors  of  poison,  and  sus¬ 
picion  fell  upon  Orleans.  Tliese  suspicions, 
artfully  fomented  by  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non  and  the  Due  de  Maine,  were  rendered 
probable  by  a  mania  which  was  upon  him 
just  then  for  experimental  chemistry.  At 
the  funeral  of  the  Prince  so  furious  were 
the  people  against  the  Duke  that  fears  were 
entertained  for  his  life.  The  courtiers 
shunned  him  as  a  leper,  the  mob  execrated 
him ;  all  fell  from  him  save  Saint-Simon, 
and  he  stood  alone  in  the  Court  a  common 
target  at  which  malice  unceasingly  shot  its 
deadly  arrows.  No  doubt,  however,  can 
now  rest  upon  the  mind  of  the  historical 
student  that  these  accusations  were  totally 
false  and  groundless.  It  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  so  brief  a  paper  as  this 
to  enter  into  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
subject,  but  as  Saint-Simon  justly  remarks, 
and  substantiates  by  reasons,  the  Due  de 
Maine  was  more  interested  in  the  death  of 
the  Dauphin  than  was  the  Due  d’Orldans. 

After  a  time  the  King  of  Spain  express¬ 
ed  a  desire  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Duke, 
and  then  a  kind  of  family  reconciliation 
was  patched  up.  The  consequence  of 
which  was  that  a  twelvemonth  previous  to 
his  death  (August  1714)  Louis  made  a 
will,  leaving  the  regency,  controlled  by  a 
council,  to  the  Due  d’Orleans,  and  the 
guardianship  of  the  infant  heir  to  the 
throne,  together  with  the  command  of  the 
household  troops,  to  the  Due  de  Maine. 

Louis  is  dying,  and  the  salons  of  the 
coming  Regent  are  filled  with  sycophants. 
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fawners,  flatterers.  One  day,  howe^’er, 
comes  the  news  that  Louis  has  rallied; 
that  day  the  salons  of  the  now  receding 
Regent  are  empty.  But  three  days  after¬ 
wards  (ist  of  S^tember,  1715,)  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  has  passed  away  and  all  the 
world  is  crowding  pell-mell  in  hot  and 
breathless  haste  back  to  the  Regent,  ready 
to  lick  his  boots,  make  footstools  of  their 
bodies,  or  undergo  any  kind  of  degradation 
to  win  his  august  smiles.  And  these  are 
the  creatures  of  Maine  and  Maintenon, 
who  a  year  or  two  before  had  shunned 
him  as  plague-spotten,  and  who  did  their 
liest  to  bring  him  to  the  scaffold  !  And 
the  mob,  as  usual,  imitate  their  betters ; 
they  no  longer  howl  and  roar  against,  nor 
clamor  for  his  life,  nor  insult  his  ears  with 
horrible  accusations  and.  vile  epithets,  but 
raise  their  sweet  voices  instead  in  trium¬ 
phant  cheers  and  gratulations,  singing 

“  Vive  notre  r^ent ! 

II  est  si  d^bonnairc 
Qu’il  est  comme  un  enfant 
Qu’on  tient  par  lisiire, 

Toujours, 

La  nuit  et  ie  jour.” 

'I'liese  also  would  lick  his  boots,  nay  clean 
the  ground  over  which  he  walks  with 
their  tongues,  carry  him  upon  their  shoul¬ 
ders,  drag  his  carriage  through  the  streets, 
or  perform  any  other  asses’  work,  to  in¬ 
gratiate  themselves  into  his  favor. 

.Ml  alike,  high  and  low  ;  all  sycophants 
*  and  toadeaters,  all  ready  enough  to  brave 
the  weak  and  bow  before  the  rod.  Such 
has  been  man  in  all  ages,  and  will  be 
until  the  end  of  time. 

The  Duke  was  magnanimous,  and  re¬ 
ceived  even  the  bitterest  of  his  late  foes 
with  grace  and  cordiality.  “  The  Regent 
does  not  revenge  the  injuries  of  the  Due 
d’OrWans,”  he  said  nobly,  and  he  kept 
his  word. 

But  nevertheless  he  resolved  to  be  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  situation,  and  would  not  submit 
to  be  merely  the  president  of  a  council  of 
regency,  which  could  at  any  time,  by  a 
majority,  nullify  his  personal  power.  He 
protested  in  Parliament  that  the  will  was 
not  in  conformity  with  the  King’s  last 
words ;  that  he  was  willing  that  his  hands 
should  be  tied  for  cr'iV,  but  not  for  good^ 
and  finished  by  declaring  himself  Regent 
with  absolute  authority.  The  declaration 
was  ratified  by  the  Parliament  and  approv¬ 
ed  by  the  people.  He  appropriated  to 
himself  the  command  of  the  household 
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troops,  and  was  henceforth  master  of 
France. 

The  rule  of  the  new  government  was  to 
do  everything  that  had  been  tabooed  by 
the  old,  and  vice  versA.  It  accorded  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  Jansenists,  annulled  all  let- 
tres  de  cachet^  edicts,  and  sentences  of  ex¬ 
ile  against  them  and  the  disciples  of  Port- 
Royal,  and  confided  all  ecclesiastical  affairs 
to  Noailles,  Fleury,  D’Aguesseau  and  the 
Abbe  Pucelle.  Louis  had  confined  within 
the  narrowest  possible  limits  the  authority 
of  Parliament,  and  interdicted  the  use  of 
remonstrances  ;  the  Regent  restored  its 
privileges.  In  a  moment  of  enthusiasm  he 
said  that  he  would  govern  only  by  its  ad¬ 
vice,  and  chose  the  greater  number  of 
his  councillors  from  amongst  its  members. 
Nevertheless  he  did  not  keep  his  word  in 
this  respect.  By  entering  into  a  close  con¬ 
vention  with  George  the  First  he  abandon¬ 
ed  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  and  sought 
peace  for  his  war-ridden  country.  By  the 
year  1718  he  had  reduced  the  debt  by 
400,000,000  livres.  But  so  stupendous 
w'as  the  financial  burden  impost  upon 
the  nation  by  the  disastrous  wars  of  the 
late  reign  that  he  could  make  no  headway 
against  it ;  in  vain  he  cut  down  pensions, 
vigilantly  overlooked  the  accounts  of  the 
revenue  farmers  ;  these  things  were  but  as 
bailing  water  out  of  the  sea  with  an  oyster- 
shell. 

It  was  just  at  this  time,  when  national 
bankruptcy  was  staring  him  in  the  face, 
that  his  attention  was  attracted  by  John 
Law  and  his  scheme  of  paper  currency. 
Law,  who  had  traversed  Europe  with  his 
plan,  and  had  met  with  nothing  but  dis¬ 
couragement,  had  nevertheless  accumulat¬ 
ed  a  large  fortune  by  gambling,  and  had,  in 
1716,  settled  with  his  brother  in  Paris, 
where  he  had  opened  a  private  bank  and 
issued  large  quantities  of  bank  notes, 
which  enjoyed  perfect  credit.  As  soon  as 
his  proposals  were  unfolded  to  the  Regent 
he  embraced  them  with  the  utmost  ardor ; 
he  fancied  that  he  had  discovered  the  al¬ 
chemist’s  secret,  and  an  antidote  against 
all  the  national  embarrassments.  Up 
started  the  Mississippi  Scheme — to  de¬ 
velop  the  resources  of  Louisiana  and  the 
country  bordering  upon  the  Mississippi  : 
'200,000  shares  at  500  livres  each.  The 
promoters  farmed  the  taxes,  coined  the 
money,  monopolized  the  trade  of  all  the 
possessions  of  the  French  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  !  So  great  was  the  demand  for 
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shares  that  50,000  new  ones  were  created 
for  which  there  were  300,000  applicants ; 
tlie  dividend  was  1 20  per  cent.  But  Parlia¬ 
ment  refused  to  ratify  the  monetary  edicts, 
forbade  the  interference  of  strangers  in 
public  affairs  and  all  collusion  between  the 
royal  treasury  and  the  Scotcliman’s  bank. 
Terrifieti  by  the  hourly  increasing  mania 
for  speculation,  they  appointed  commis¬ 
sioners  to  seize  upon  Law  and  hang  him. 
Orleans  gave  him  an  asylum  in  his  own 
palace  ;  deprived  the  Due  de  Noailles  of  the 
administration  of  finance,  exiled  D’Agues- 
seau,  deprived  the  Duede  Maine  of  the  su¬ 
perintendency  of  the  young  King’s  educa¬ 
tion,  reduced  him  and  his  brother,  the 
Count  de  Toulouse,  to  tlie  rank  of  peers, 
punished  all  others  who  had  joined  the 
Parliament  in  opposition  to  his  darling 
sdieme,  and  created  the  speculator  com- 
troller-general  of  the  finances  of  the  king¬ 
dom. 

The  money  madness  was  now  at  its 
height,  multitudes  of  frenzied  wretclies 
craving  for  shares  surrounded  Law’s  house 
night  and  day  ;  the  population  of  Paris  in¬ 
creased  daily  by  thousands,  until  every 
kitchen,  stable,  and  outhouse  swarmed  with 
newly-arrived  provincials.  Society  was 
turned  topsy  turvy  ;  lackeys  revelled  in 
the  luxury  of  dukes ;  beggars  yesterday 
rolled  in  wealth  to-day ;  men  of  the  old  no¬ 
blesse  rushed  trembling  and  eager  to  the 
capital,  selling  fiefs  and  manors  which  had 
belonged  to  their  names  for  ages  to  the 
bourgeois,  to  buy  shares  in  the  monstrous 
lottery.  The  bourgeois  sold  their  shops 
and  houses  to  grasp  those  promissory  bits 
of  paper;  workmen  bartered  their  tools 
for  them,  and  disdained  work  since  money 
could  be  obtained  so  easily.  A  wild  fren¬ 
zy,  a  craving  tliirst,  a  ravening  hunger  for 
gold,  seized  upon  all,  mingling  every  class, 
beggar  and  bourgeois,  noble  and  artisan, 
outcast  and  fine  lady,  youth  and  old  age, 
roguery  and  respectability,  in  a  wild  satur- 
nalian  struggle  for  wealtlt. 

The  crash  came  at  last,  and  the  poor 
wretches  awoke  from  their  fever  dream  to 
find  all  their  earthly  possessions  reduced 
to  scraps  of  worthless  pajier.  Of  course 
there  were  riots  ;  when  people  discover 
that  they  have  done  something  very  idiotic 
tliey  always  fall  into  a  rage  and  endeavor 
to  make  somebody  else  responsible  for 
their  own  idiotcy  ;  likewise,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  they  killed  many  innocent  people 
and  paraded  the  bodies  l^fore  the  Regent’s 


palace  in  order  to  convince  him  that  they 
had  quite  recovered  their  senses.  “  They 
are  right,”  said  Philippe  to  one  of  his 
councillors  who  was  urging  him  to  resort 
to  harsli  measures  against  the  rioters. 

They  are  very  good  to  endure  so  many 
evils.” 

So  many  evils!  Yes,  for  monetary 
troublcsVere  not  the  worst  that  devastated 
France  at  that  moment  An  awful  plague 
had  broken  out  in  Marseilles,  which,  for 
virulence  and  horror,  cannot  be  surpassed 
in  history.  Between  the  15th  of  August 
and  the  30th  of  September  (1720)  thou¬ 
sands  died  daily.  Upon  the  promenades, 
beneath  the  trees,  among  the  fountains, 
unburied  bodies  lay  seething  under  the 
burning  sun,  the  streets  were  choked  up 
with  dead,  the  graves,  filled  to  repletion, 
burst  under  the  intense  heat  and  vomited 
back  their  horrors.  Upon  the  Place  de  la 
Loge,  fronting  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  corpses  were  cast 
without  sepulture,  until  the  brave  e’chevin, 
Chevalier  Rose,  whose  heroism  has  immor¬ 
talised  his  name,  having  discovered  cer¬ 
tain  hollows  and  vaults  in  some  old  Roman 
towers,  brought  to  the  spot  a  body  of  for- 
fiiis,  and,  himself  superintending  the  horri¬ 
ble  work,  cleared  away  and  buried  the 
ghastly  hpman  debris. 

Let  me  now  endeavor  to  conjure  up  be¬ 
fore  the  reader’s  imagination  a  |>icture  of 
French  society  as  it  was  under  the  rule  of 
the  Regency.  But  before  plunging  into 
that  ocean  of  iniquity,  I  will  pause  for  a 
moment  upon  the  one  calm,  peaceful  spot, 
that  out  of  the  encircling  raging  sea  rose 
like  some  tiny  island,  whose  grassy  flower- 
bespangled  glades  a  single  ray  of  sun¬ 
shine,  darting  out  of  the  cloud-covered 
heavens,  illumined  with  a  holy  radiance, 
while  all  around  was  pitchy  darkness  and 
storm  bellowings  from  the  deep  ])rofound. 
That  spot  was  the  Ix)uvre,  the  residence 
of  the  child  king.  Never  before,  perhaps, 
was  youthful  prince  loved  so  enthusiastical¬ 
ly  by  attendants  and  all  who  surrounded 
him.  And  this  feeling  was  universal  among 
the  people ;  it  was  from  this  period  that  he 
won  the  title  of  “  Well-beloved,”  which  he 
held  to  the  end,  long  after  it  had  ceased 
to  be  anything  but  an  ironical  misnomer. 
Perhaps  this  sentiment  had  its  origin  in 
the  striking  contrast  presented  between 
that  pure  cliild-life  and  the  awful  depravity 
of  the  Court.  His  gouvemante  was  rigid 
devout  Madame  de  Ventadour;  his  tutor 
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the  good  pious  Fleuiy,  Bishop  of  Fr^jus, 
from  whom  the  boy  could  not  endure  to 
be  separated  for  the  briefest  interval.  The 
great  preacher  Massillon  was  his  religious 
instructor.  It  was  a  mild,  affectionate 
child,  of  soft  and  engaging  manners,  car¬ 
ing  little  for  the  rough  games  of  his  age, 
fond  of  horses,  sheep,  and  above  all,  of  a 
beautiful  white  Scotch  dog,  which  had 
been  given  him  by  the  English  ambassador. 
He  would  listen  for  hours  together  with 
tearful  eyes  and  trembling  lips  to  the  stories 
of  saints  and  martyrs.  Placing  this  pic¬ 
ture  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  master 
of  the  pare  aux  cerfs^  may  we  not  exclaim 
in  the  words  of  Ophelia,  “  We  know  what 
we  are,  but  we  know  not  what  we  may 
be”  ?  To  the  honor  of  Orleans  be  it  said, 
that  even  he  respected  the  purity  of  this 
young  soul,  which  was  deeply  attached  to 
him,  and  while  in  its  presence  put  his  baser 
nature  out  of  sight.  As  soon  as  the  young 
King  attained  his  majority,  the  Regent 
freely  and  honestly  delivered  all  power 
into  his  hands.  When  he  read  the  ‘  Philip- 
pique*  of  LaXjrange  Chancel  he  was  un¬ 
moved  by  all  its  terrible  accusations,  until 
he  came  to  the  charge  of  attempting  to 
poison  the  boy ;  that  broke  down  his  forti¬ 
tude  and  he  gave  way  to  bitter  tears. 

At  Sc^aux,  formerly  the  residence  of 
Colbert,  from  whose  family  it  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  late  king  for  the  Due  de 
Maine,  the  Duchess  held  a  court,  of  which 
the  manners,  customs  and  amusements 
were  those  of  the  last  age.  It  was  the  one 
old  world  spot,  which  innovation  and  new 
modes  had  not  yet  invaded.  The  diver¬ 
tissements  were  conceived  in  the  old  classic, 
frigid  style:  mythological  ffites,  grandes 
tableaux,  such  as  Louis  had  had  performed 
before  La  Vallikre  in  the  early  days  of 
their  love.  Here  reigned  music  and  poetry 
and  the  old  ceremonious  gallantry,  that 
last  lingering  element  of  chivalry.  In 
summer  no  one  was  permitted  to  retire  to 
bed  until  sunrise,  and  the  company  parad¬ 
ed  the  park  all  night,  talking  love  and 
poetry,  exchanging  sallies  of  wit  or  im¬ 
provising  fStes  upon  the  water.  All  was 
grand  and  stately,  and  those  who  had  not 
virtue  at  least  assumed  it.  Both  the  gravest 
and  most  spirituel  of  French  society  fre¬ 
quented  this  retreat,  among  others  a  young 
man  named  Arouet,  then  first  mounting 
the  Parnassian  steep,  a  frequenter  of  all 
companies,  a  mocker  of  all. 

Thanks  to  Watteau  and  his  school  the 
New  SxaiES.— Vou  XVIII.,  No.  6 


beaux  and  belles  of  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  are  as  familiar  to  our 
imaginations  as  the  everyday  frequenters 
of  Pall  Mall  and  Bond  Street  are  to  our 
eyes.  Those  pretty,  coquettish,  naive, 
pink-and-white  faces,  with  the  rose-bud 
mouths  so  charmingly  set  off  by  the  little 
black  patches  and  the  powdered,  jewel- 
entwisted  hair ;  those  tiny  feet  encased  in 
satin ;  the  slender  ankle  so  liberally  dis¬ 
played  by  the  quilted,  hoo{>expanded  piet- 
ticoat,  the  gracefully  tucked  dress  of  rich 
beflowered  silk  or  damask ;  the  beaux  with 
their  fine  gentleman  air,  their  powdered 
queue  wigs,  their  full-skirted,  velvet,  gold- 
embroidered  coats,  satin  waistcoats  and 
breeches,  rolled  silk  stockings,  high-heeled 
diamond-buckled  shoes,  and  jewel-hilted 
rapiers — how  different  these  to  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  old  Court!  Then 
the  abodes  of  this  sublimated  humanity : 
the  gilded  salons  h  la  renaissance,  carpeted 
with  the  luxurious  productions  of  the 
looms  of  Persia  and  Turkey,  hung  with 
flowing  silk  and  damask,  lit  by  dazzling 
crystal  lustres,  their  glories  multiplied  in 
the  splendid  mirrors  of  Venice,  satin 
couches,  gilded  furniture,  candelabras, 
clocks,  flower-baskets  of  gold,  or  ivory,  or 
ebony ;  Chinese  knicknacks,  china  mon¬ 
sters,  porcelain  so  exquisitely  frail  that  a 
breath  of  wind  might  have  shivered  it. 
An  infinite  variety  of  moving  costume 
gave  life  to  the  gorgeous  picture.  The 
officers  of  musketeers,  in  black  velvet  and 
silver  brandebourgs ;  the  chevaliers  of  the 
light  horse,  in  pale  blue  and  golden  ba¬ 
guettes  ;  the  Swiss  in  scarlet ;  the  abb^  in 
black ;  the  beaux  and  belles  in  every  hue 
and  form  of  dress  that  caprice  and  ex¬ 
travagance  could  suggest. 

Gentlemen  under  the  regime  of  Louis 
passed  the  greater  portion  of  their  lives  in 
the  toils  and  hardships  of  camp  life.*  The 
gentleman  of  the  Regency  awoke  at  noon 
in  his  bed  of  down,  partook  of  chocolate 
and  a  light  collation,  after  which  he  arose, 
and  placing  himself  in  the  hands  of  four  or 
five  valets  commenced  his  toilet.  One  as¬ 
sistant  curled  his  peruke,  a  second  handed 
him  his  silk  stockings  and  shoes,  a  third 
his  gold  embroidered  coat  and  vest,  a 
fourth  his  slender  rapier,  a  fifth  his  per¬ 
fumed  ruffles  and  handkerchief.  Tben 
came  the  visiting  hour,  which  brought  fops 


*  Seventeen  thousand  nobility  perished  in  the 
wars  of  his  reign. 
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to  admire  themselves  in  his  mirrors,  to 
talk  of  their  conquests,  of  Court  scandal 
and  of  last  night’s  revel ;  the  toilet  over, 
all  proceeded  to  Court  or  otherwise  whiled 
away  time  until  the  longed-for  hour  of 
supper  came,  from  which  at  dawn  their 
carriages  carried  home  their  senseless  wine- 
besotted  bodies.  The  hves  of  the  ladies 
were  similar.  They  also  rose  at  noon  with 
heads  aching  from  the  last  night’s  excesses ; 
performed  their  toilets  in  a  charming  bou¬ 
doir  hung  round  with  rose-colored  silk,  in 
which  they  received  their  gallants ;  Jemmes 
d£  chambre  dressed  their  hair,  clasp^  their 
white  arms  and  necks  with  piearls  and 
jewels  ;  at  their  feet  black  boys,  whose 
dusky  skins  contrasted  so  admirably  with 
the  pearly  texture  of  their  own,  held 
Chinese  fans  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
while  they  arranged  their  patches  in  the 
mirrors,  chatting  of  operas,  gallantry, 
soupers — the  universal  theme — their  beau¬ 
tiful  lips  too  frequently  polluted  by  coarse 
and  disgusting  mots.  And  these  crea¬ 
tures  were  often  mere  girls,  in  the  very 
first  flush  of  youth  and  l^uty  1 

Turn  we  now  to  “the  master  of  the 
revels,”  the  Regent  himself.  Saint-Simon, 
that  immortal  painter  of  the  men  of  man¬ 
ners  of  that  age,  thus  pictures  Philippe 
d’Orl^ans ;  the  date  of  the  portrait  is  17 15, 
just  previous  to  the  King’s  death : 

“  M.  le  Due  d’OrWans  was  not  above  the  mid¬ 
dle  height,  very  stout  without  being  fat,  his  air 
and  carriage  easy  and  very  distinguished,  his  face 
full,  agreeable,  and  very  high  colored,  his  hair 
black,  his  peruke  of  the  same  hue.  Although  he 
danc^  bamy,  there  was  in  his  countenance,  in  his 
gestures,  in  his  manners,  an  infinite  grace  which 
horned  his  commonest  actions.  He  was  gentle, 
free,  and  easy  of  access.  His  voice  was  agreeable 
and  his  speech  was  wonderfully  clear  and  fluent 
In  conversation  he  was  equally  at  home  whether 
the  subject  was  passing  events  or  the  most  ab¬ 
stract  sciences,  whether  it  was  politics,  finance, 
war,  the  court  ot  mechanics.  His  know¬ 
ledge  of  history  and  biography  was  enormous, 
his  memory  prodigious,  whether  for  facts,  names, 
or  dates.” 

His  model  was  Henry  the  Fourth,  whom 
he  imitated  both  in  his  virtues  and  vices ; 
and  the  flattery  to  which  he  was  alone 
susceptible  was  to  be  likened  in  features, 
manners,  and  achievements  to  that  great 
king.  In  this  lies  the  ke)j-note  of  much 
of  his  character.  Theoretically  he  loved 
a  free  government,  and  was  ever  praising 
the  English  constitution.  He  was  not 
ambitious  of  regal  power,  for  the  Spanish 
affair  was  the  suggestion  of  others,  and 


the  idea  was  quickly  abandoned.  His 
ambition,  says  Saint-Simon,  “  was  to  com¬ 
mand  while  war  lasted,  and  at  other  times 
to  seek  plea.sure,  without  constraint  to  him¬ 
self  or  to  others.”  In  his  impiety  he  was 
ostentatious  to  affectation ;  for  his  most 
outrageous  debauches  he  would  select  fasts 
and  holy  days.  He  paraded  his  contempt 
for  sacred  things.  One  Christmas  he  at¬ 
tended  midnight  mass  with  the  King  at 
Versailles.  He  was  observed  to  be  de¬ 
voutly  intent  upon  a  book  which  all  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  a  missal.  The  next  day  a 
lady  expressed  to  him  the  pleasure  she 
had  felt  at  seeing  him  thus  devout.  “  You 
are  very  simple,  madam,”  he  replied,  “  it 
was  Rabelais,  which  I  had  taken  with  me 
as  a  protection  against  ennui.”  The  beauty 
of  the  chapel,  the  splendor  of  the  spectacle, 
and  the  nobleness  of  the  music,  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  finest  that  could  be  heard  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  were  sufficient  guarantees  against 
ennui.  He  was  notoriously  false  and  in¬ 
sincere.  He  loved  to  set  everybody  by  the 
ears,  and  thus  lead  them  on  to  the  betrayal 
of  one  another’s  secrets.  This  created  for 
him  more  enemies  than  any  other  of  his 
vices.  He  was  alike  incapable  of  hate 
and  love.  The  only  person  who  ever  ex¬ 
ercised  any  real  power  over  his  mind  was 
Dubois,  and  his  power  from  first  to  last 
was  absolute.  Unlike  the  late  king,  he 
was  never  in  any  way  ruled  by  his  mis¬ 
tresses,  nor  was  he  ever  known,  even  in 
the  most  helpless  moment  of  intoxication, 
to  betray  to  them  a  state  secret.  “  He 
was  bom  enmyi,"  says  Saint-Simon ;  “  he 
was  so  accustomed  to  live  out  of  himself 
that  he  could  not  endure  to  re-enter."  He 
could  exist  only  in  the  movement  and 
whirlwind  of  stirring  events;  he  must  be 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  or  busied  in  pre¬ 
parations  for  a  campaign,  or  in  the  noise 
and  excitement  of  a  debauch.  Without 
bustle,  tumult,  some  sort  of  excess,  time 
hung  insupportably  heavy  upon  his  hands. 
And  yet  his  tastes  and  accomplishments 
were  numerous  and  brilliant.  He  de¬ 
lighted  in  experimental  chemistry,  in  dis¬ 
tilling  perfumes ;  he  was  an  admirable 
painter,  as  well  as  a  connoisseur,  and  had 
collected  works  of  art  which  both  in  num¬ 
ber  and  value  equalled  those  of  the  King 
himself.  He  was  a  passionate  lover  of 
music,  and  had  composed  more  than  one 
opera  of  no  mean  merit  “  Never,”  to 
again  quote  Saint-Simon,  “  was  man  born 
with  t^ents  so  numerous  and  so  varied. 
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and  never  was  man  such  an  idler,  nor  so 
entirely  delivered  up  to  ennui  and  nothing¬ 
ness.” 

I'o  account  for  this  unhappy  contradic¬ 
tion,  Madame  his  mother,  who  was  a  great 
reader  of  fairy  lore,  invented  a  pretty  little 
fable.  She  said,  that  at  his  birth  all  the 
fairies  had  been  summoned  round  her  bed, 
but  that,  unfortunately,  one  old  fairy,  who 
had  disappeared  for  such  a  very  long  time 
as  to  have  quite  slipped  out  of  everybody’s 
memory,  was  forgottert.  Suddenly,  how¬ 
ever,  she  appeared,  leaning  upon  her  stick. 
Piqued  at  the  universal  forgetfulness,  she 
revenged  herself  by  rendering  all  the 
talents  presented  by  the  other  fairies  use¬ 
less,  not  one  of  which,  while  preserving  all, 
he  was  ever  able  to  turn  to  good  account. 

The  political  life  of  the  Regent  com¬ 
menced  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  the  morn¬ 
ing  having  passed  in  gradually  arousing 
himself  from  the  stupor  of  the  previous 
night’s  debauch.  After  he  had  taken  choco¬ 
late  his  brain  cleared,  and  he  was  ready  for 
business.  His  first  visit  was  to  the  Louvre, 
to  the  young  king,  whom  he  always  treated 
with  the  most  profound  respect.  There 
he  would  remain  conversing  about  an 
hour,  after  which  he  attended  the  council 
of  stator;  this  despatched,  he  paid  a  visit 
either  to  his  mother  at  Saint-Cloud,  to  the 
Duchesse  de  Berry  at  the  Luxembourg,  or 
to  some  of  his  other  children,  foi  all  of 
whom  he  had  a  great  affection.  So  passed 
the  time  until  ten  at  night,  the  hour  for 
supper. 

The  guests  at  these  famous,  or  rather  in¬ 
famous  feasts,  which  almost  rival  in  histo¬ 
rical  celebrity  the  epicurean  banquets  of 
Apicius  or  Lucullus,  were  usually  restricted 
to  twenty;  but,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
this  number  was  frequently  increased  ad  li¬ 
bitum.  They  were  selected  from  all,  and 
from  the  most  diverse,  classes  of  society — 
nobles,  poets,  philosophers,  wits,  abb^s, 
courtesans,  court  ladies.  The  apartments 
were  furnished  with  the  most  costly  volup¬ 
tuousness,  the  tables  loaded  with  magnifi¬ 
cent  plate,  flowers,  and  the  most  delicious 
wines  and  viands.  As  a  preparative  for 
drinking,  the  hanap,  an  immense  goblet  in 
the  form  of  a  barrel,  hooped  with  gold  and 
filled  with  wine,  was  handed  from  guest  to 
guest,  which  goblet  it  was  de  rigueur  to 
empty  at  the  first  round.  Coarse  bon  mots, 
sallies  of  licentious  wit,  chiefly  directed 
against  religion  and  morality,  in  which  each 
strove  to  outdo  the  other  in  irreverence 


and  impiety,  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth ; 
the  wild  license  momentarily  increasing  as 
the  wine  circulated,  until  the  revel  ended 
in  helpless  intoxication.  This  was  the  more 
decorous  of  the  petits  soupers.  There  were 
others  which  in  numbers,  riot,  and  indis¬ 
criminate  gathering,  resembled  an  old 
Greek  saturnalia  or  a  performance  of  the 
mysteries  of  Aphrodite. 

About  this  time  Canaillac  originated 
public  balls.  The  opera  house  was  built 
in  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  a 
private  door  afforded  direct  communication 
l)etween  the  two  buildings.  The  Regent 
frequently  attended  these  balls,  and  through 
this  entrance  sometimes  brought  a  com¬ 
pany  of  the  masquers  to  supper.  Then 
strange  noisy  groups  would  gather  pell-mell 
round  the  luxurious  tables,  and  greedily 
devour  the  costly  comestibles  and  choice 
wines  :  grisettes,  danseuses,  noble  ladies  in 
the  motley  attire  of  Chinese,  bayaderes, 
nuns,  fairies,  Circassians ;  sacrilegious  jests 
and  wild  laughter,  a  Babel  of  tongues, 
disputes,  quarrels,  sometimes  blows;  deli¬ 
rious  mirth,  oaths,  blasphemy,  bacchanalian 
songs,  pos^s  plastiques,  unbridled  license  of 
all  kind,  stupefaction,  swinish  sleep,  and  a 
mass  of  human  clay  scattered,  amidst  other 
remnants  of  the  feast,  over  satin  couch  and 
gorgeous  carpet.  More  than  once  death 
joined  in  the  party,  and  clasping  some  vic¬ 
tim  in  his  l^ny  arms,  spread  shrieking 
horror  and  dismay  amongst  the  revellers. 

One  of  the  wildest  of  these  bacchanals 
was  the  Regent’s  daughter.  Married  at  a 
very  early  age  to  the  Due  de  Berry,  a 
good-natured  but  weak-minded  prince,  who 
was  desperately  fond  of  her,  but  whom  she 
despised  and  hated,  her  whole  life — it  was 
not  a  long  one,  only  twenty-four  years — 
was  a  horror  of  immorality.  She  was  only 
nineteen  when  the  Duke  died,  undoubted¬ 
ly  of  poison;  but  by  whom  administered 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  Passionate, 
haughty,  insufferably  arrogant,  she  pretend¬ 
ed  to  the  rights  of  a  queen.  She  was  ac¬ 
companied,  when  she  passed  through  the- 
streets,  by  the  band  of  the  musketeers,  by 
the  music  of  trumpets  and  cymbals.  But 
with  all  that  she  was  the  slave  of  a  little 
pimple-faced  man,  the  Comte  de  Riom,  to 
whom  she  was  at  length  secretly  united. 
One  might  have  imagined  him  to  be  the 
avenger  of  the  dead  husband,  he  treated 
her  with  such  utter  and  capricious  tyranny; 
he  ordered  her  toilet,  her  dresses,  her  every 
movement,  and  compelled  her  for  the 
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lightest  offence  to  kneel  at  his  feet  and  ask 
for  pardon.  Her  summer  residence  was  at 
La  Muette,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne ;  for  amidst  all  her  dissipations 
she  had  a  love  for  trees  and  solitude  and 
the  simple  pleasures  of  country  life.  At 
times  a  sense  of  her  enormities  would  over¬ 
whelm  her;  more  than  once  she  fled  to  the 
Carmelites  of  Chaillot  to  weep  and  pray, 
racked  by  a  terrible  remorse.  But  after  a 
time  her  fierce  passions  would  once  more 
master  her,  and  drag  her  back  to  the  satur¬ 
nalias,  where  all  the  past  was  quickly  for¬ 
gotten,  until  wild  gaiety  lapsed  again  into 
wild  despair.  At  length  her  health  began 
to  sink,  but  her  dissipation  only  increased, 
until  death  closed  her  terrible  career.  Her 
death  was  a  great  blow  to  Orleans,  who 
was  passionately  attached  to  her. 

The  vices  of  the  Fronde  were  those  of 
factions,  and  arose  out  of  the  disorganisa¬ 
tion  of  society;  the  vices  of  the  age  of 
Louis  were  clothed  in  a  garb  of  outward 
decency,  and  were  not  regarded  as  things 
to  be  proud  of;  even  over  illicit  amours 
was  cast  a  veil  of  poetry  and  romance  that 
concealed  their  grossness.  But  under  the 
Regency  vice  was  laurel-crowned.  It  was 
a  reproach  to  a  man  not  to  be  a  debauchee, 
not  to  nightly  drink  himself  into  a  state  of 
insensibility.  The  only  churchman  that 
Orleans  expressed  an  admiration  for  was 
the  Grand  Prior,  and  that  because  for  forty 
years  he  had  never  gone  to  bed  sober.  It 
was  ridiculous  in  a  woman  to  be  wise,  or 
modest,  or  virtuous;  every  lady  of  the 
Court  had  a  nickname,  gathered  from  the 
calendar  of  love,  which  concealed  a  licen¬ 
tious  meaning ;  one  was  Sainte  Facile,  an¬ 
other  Sainte  Pleurcuse,  another  Sainte 
Contente,  etc.  The  poems  and  epigrams 
were  not  mere  effusions  of  licentious  wit ; 
they  stripped  human  frailty  of  every  senti- 
jnent,  every  rag  of  decency,  and  not  only 
presented  it  in  its  naked  deformity,  but  be¬ 
daubed  with  vileness  more  than  natural, 
with  the  very  ordure  of  vice.  Never  since 
the  last  days  of  old  Rome  had  human  na¬ 
ture  sunk  so  nearly  to  the  level  of  the 
brute. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  people  looked 
with  horror  upon  the  godless  rule,  for  the 
moral  corruption  had  not  yet  descended  to 
the  bourgeois  class,  which  was  still  com¬ 


posed  of  God-fearing  men,  amongst  whom 
the  marriage  tie  and  the  ordinances  of  re¬ 
ligion  still  obtained  respect.  The  Regent 
was  hated.  Paris  was  filled  not  only  with 
lampoons  and  satires  against  him  and  his 
Court,  but  with  terrible  philippics,  accusing 
him  of  crimes  too  hideous  to  be  even 
glanced  at  in  these  pages.  The  most  re¬ 
markable  of  these  extant  is  that  of  La 
Grange  Chancel,  who  expiated  its*compo- 
sition  by  years  of  imprisonment  The 
young  Arouet  (Voltaire)  then  just  rising 
into  fame,  with  that  audacious  irony  which 
always  characterisea  the  man,  actually  so¬ 
licited  the  presence  of  Orleans  and  the 
Duchesse  de  Berry  at  the  first  representa¬ 
tion  of'CEdipus.’  They  acceded  to  his 
request,  and  were  equal  to  the  occasion, 
joining  in  the  tumultuous  applause  with 
which  the  play  was  greeted  by  an  audience 
who  applied  every  incident  of  the  ghastly 
story  to  the  Regent  and  his  daughter ;  and 
to  further  testify  his  gratification  with  the 
work  the  Duke  bestowed  a  pension  upon 
the  author. 

At  forty  six  Philippe  d’OrWans  was  'a 
wreck,  broken  down  in  health  and  strength, 
his  once  handsome  face  blotched  and  car- 
buncled,  his  pierson  heavy  and  obese.  In 
vain  the  doctors  entreated  him  to  veform 
his  mode  of  life.  They  warned  him  that 
he  was  in  hourly  danger  of  apoplexy ;  ad¬ 
vised  bleeding.  “  Come,  to-morrow,”  was 
still  his  answer.  One  day — it  was  the  2ist 
of  December,  1723 — he  had  dined  heartily, 
and  passed  into  his  cabinet  in  company 
with  the  Duchesse  Falari ;  he  complained 
of  dulness,  and  requested  her  to  tell  him 
one  of  the  pretty  stories  for  the  relation  of 
which  she  was  famous.  She  sat  down  at 
his  feet,  and  resting  her  head  u]x>n  his 
knees  began.  But  she  had  scarcely  com¬ 
pleted  the  first  sentence  when  the  Duke’s 
head  fell  forward  upon  his  chest ;  she  rais¬ 
ed  her  eyes  in  affright,  then  springing  to 
her  feet,  rushed  out  to  c^l  assistance.  ^All 
in  vain — he  was  dead ! 

So  died,  in  the  very  prime  of  manhood, 
a  man  who  might,  but  for  evil  training  and 
the  cruel  jealousy  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
have  transmitted  to  posterity  a  name  load¬ 
ed  with  the  honors  of  genius,  instead  of 
which  it  has  become  the  symbol  of  all  that 
is  vicious  and  sensual. — Temple  Bar. 
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Two  women,  at  the  parting  of  two  ways, 

Met  the  young  Herakles  at  morning  prime : 

One  clad  austerely,  with  clear  upward  gaze 
Beheld  the  secrets  of  eternal  days. 

And  saw  beyond  the  riddle  of  sick  time; 

The  other  wooed  him  with  a  wantonness 
Of  splendor  far  beyond  his  young  desire. 

Her  trembling  body  seemed  to  pant  to  bless; 

But  the  firm  limbs  shrank  from  the  loose  caress. 
Untaught  as  yet  to  melt  in  such  a  fire. 

He  tumeti  to  her  who  did  not  need  to  woo: 

She  beckoned — and  was  half  way  out  of  sight. 

And  he  leapt  after  gaily,  for  he  knew 
The  path  was  straight  and  pearly  with  the  dew. 
Although  her  footsteps  left  no  prints  of  light 

The  other  sobbed  “  She  leaves  thee  with  no  guide. 
Behold  I  follow  yet  to  be  thy  friend.” 

The  boy,  who  had  not  slacked  his  scornful  stride. 
Started  to  feel  her  clinging  at  his  side, 

Yet  answered,  “She  will  meet  me  at  the  end.” 

The  man  through  toil  and  peril  followed  on. 

Till  on  a  day  his  mighty  knees  were  bowed, 

Where  neither  dew  nor  any  footsteps  shone. 

And  only  dust  came  up  where  he  had  gone. 

And  ^  the  sky  was  grey  without  a  cloud. 

Also  the  way  was  broken  down  before. 

Nor  might  a  man  go  forward  without  wings. 

Unless  he  entered  at  an  open  door. 

Whereon  these  words  were  writ,  mid  many  more 
Less  plain,  “Ye  enter  here  the  heart  of  things.” 

Within  the  door  he  saw  a  walled  wood. 

Beyond  he  saw  the  old  path  leading  straight 
Up  open  hills,  and  there  his  lady  sto^ 

Transfigured  fhr  beyond  all  womanhood. 

Who  seemed  again  to  beckon — and  to  wait 

He  saw  her  then  ;  among  the  Gods  on  high 
He  looked  for  her  in  vain,  till  Hebe  smiled 
To  see  him  turn  and  drink  the  nectar  dry 
To  wash  away  the  memory  with  the  sigh  : 

He  never  knew  how  much  he  was  beguiled 

When  through  the  door  he  hurried,  in  new  haste. 

Up  the  smooth  path,  which  did  not  seem  to  swerve. 
As  far  as  eyes  less  eager  could  have  traced. 

Toward  the  austerely  smiling  upland  waste. 

Its  slowly  treacherous  length  of  subtle  curve. 
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Indeed,  none  standing  at  the  door  might  say 

If  the  old  path  were  broken  there,  or  men 

Had  merely  trodden  the  green  turf  away, 

Just  where  it  seemed  a  goodly  place  to  stay. 

Gaze  at  the  goal,  and  then  mount  up  again. 

I 

The  woodland  path  was  pleasant  to  the  feet. 

Straight  to  the  eye,  as  the  old  path  had  been. 

And  as  it  widened  slowly  through  the  heat. 

Faint  scented  ferns  made  sultry  stillness  sweet. 

Under  grey,  heavy  sky,  dim  trees  were  green. 

1 

And  yet,  withal,  the  wood  was  full  of  fear. 

It  was  so  very  lone,  no  squirrel  ran 

Across  the  path,  no  wood-bird  sang  to  cheer 

Him,  who  tramped  on,  and  waked  no  couchant  deer. 

And  saw  behind,  before,  no  other  man. 

' 

At  last  the  wood  was  over,  he  might  stand 

To  draw  new  breath,  and  look  for  some  new  sign  , 

AVhere  parti-colored  tilths  of  hollow  land 

Sloped  upward  soberly  on  either  hand 

To  low  hills  terraced  for  the  lowly  vine. 

1 

And  here  the  busy  people  went  and  came, 

E^h  with  his  load,  and  none  regarded  him, 

Or  asked  his  neighbor  of  the  stranger’s  name, 

Or  hoped  he  would  not  leave  their  lives  the  same, 

Or  told  what  trouble  made  their  faces  dim. 

1 

For  every  man  was  sick  with  smothered  care. 

And  all  the  peaceful  country  heaved  with  wrong, 

Too  rooted  for  swift  vengeance  to  repair; 

The  club  of  Herakles  seemed  idle  there. 

He  marvelled  to  what  end  his  arm  was  strong. 

1 

Where. there  was  nought  for  him  to  mar  or  make. 

None,  when  he  slew,  to  fly  upon  the  spoil, 

None  chose,  however  baffled  hearts  might  ache 

With  envious  greed  unbrotherly,  to  break 

The  fruitful  fellowship  of  settled  toil. 

' 

h 

So,  through  the  press  where  he  was  most  alone, 

Half  in  a  dream,  adown  a  narrowing  road. 

That  ran  still  plainly  fenced,  though  overgrown. 

Across  broad  winding  ways  of  well-worn  stone, 

Herakles  stumbled  now  rather  than  strode. 

Hungry  and  faint,  forgetful  of  his  deeds. 

And  more  than  half  forgetful  of  his  choice. 

Uprooting,  half  in  spite  the  wayside  weeds, 

Hopele^  of  helping  strange,  unvoiceful  needs, 

Ripe  for  the  greeting  of  a  woman’s  voice, 

1 

1 

Whose  open  house  closed  up  the  weedy  track, 

Which  none  but  strangers  now  desir^  to  tread, 

For  many  entered  once  and  few  came  back. 

And  these  gave  no  man  greeting  and  wore  black. 

As  if  they  mourned  their  souls,  they  left  there,  dead. 
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But  he,  unknowing  this,  began  to  trace 

Beneath  brown  hair,  in  dim  grey  linen  rolled. 

The  stony  lines  of  a  grave  gentle  face, 

Too  calm  for  wrinkles,  and  too  worn  for  grace, 

Too  patient  to  be  counted  young  or  oli 

She  met  his  look  with  level  leaden  eyes. 

Heedless  to  woo,  to  beckon,  or  to  thrill, 

Uncovetous  indeed  of  any  prize: 

“  Sit  down,”  she  said,  “  while  you  have  strength  to  rise." 

The  muffled  voice  spake  to  his  inmost  will 

Then,  for  she  saw  him  fain  of  such  control. 

Because  the  lion's  skin  was  stained  and  tom. 

She  brought  him  women's  raiment  clean  and  whole. 

Stirred  milk  and  meal  in  a  fair  wooden  bowl. 

Laid  by  the  useless  club,  and  in  no  scorn. 

Saying,  “  In  my  house  my  other  women  spin," 

She  turned  his  face  into  the  sheltered  gloom. 

Where  many  waited  for  her  to  begin. 

Nor  looking  up  to  see  whom  she  led  in. 

Kindly,  incuriously  they  made  him  room. 

The  neatest  reached  a  spindle  from  the  wall. 

Then  took  her  place,  and  no  one  smiled  to  see 
The  sinewy  hands  of  that  ungainly  thrall 
Twitching  to  turn  the  slowly  growing  ball 
Under  the  blue- veined  hands  of  Omphale. 

There  he  sat  on  and  span  where  he  was  set. 

The  serious  sameness  of  unmeaning  truth 
Put  out  desire  and  took  away  regret. 

And  made  it  strangely  easy  to  forget 

The  promise  of  those  others  to  his  youth. 

Omphale  promised  nothing,  hardly  spoke 
Even  to  chide,  so  it  was  all  his  hire 
To  feel  he  grew  familiar  with  her  yoke. 

Whence  yet,  in  heaven,  he  marvels  how  he  broke. 

To  Hebe,  through  the  madness  and  the  Are. 

— CornhiU  Magazine. 
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The  planet  Jupiter  has  passed  during 
the  last  year  through  a  singular  pro¬ 
cess  of  change.  The  planet  has  not,  in¬ 
deed,  assumed  a  new  appearance,  but  has 
gradually  resumed  its  normal  aspect  after 
three  or  four  years,  during  which  the  mid 
zone  of  J  upiter  has  been  aglow  with  a  pe¬ 
culiar  ruddy  light.  The  zone  is  now  of  a 
creamy-white  color,  its  ordinary  hue.  We 
have,  in  fact,  reached  the  close  of  a  pe¬ 


riod  of  disturbance,  and  have  received  a 
definite  answer  to  questions  which  had 
arisen  as  to  the  reality  of  the  change  de¬ 
scribed  by  observers.  Many  astronomers 
of  repute  were  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
peculiarities  recently  observed  were  merely 
due  to  the  instruments  with  which  the 
planet  has  been  observed — not,  indeed,  to 
any  fault  in  those  instruments,  but,  in 
fact,  to  their  good  qualities  in  showing 
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color.  A  considerable  number  of  the  ear¬ 
lier  accounts  of  Jupiter’s  change  of  aspect 
came  from  observers  who  us^  the  com¬ 
paratively  modem  form  of  telescope  known 
as  the  silvered-glass  reflectors,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  these  instruments  are  particu¬ 
larly  well  suited  for  the  study  of  co¬ 
lor  changes.  Nevertheless,  ol^rvations 
made  with  the  ordinary  refracting  telescope 
were  not  wanting;  and  it  had  begun  to  be 
recognised  that  Jupiter  really  had  altered 
remarkably  in  appearance,  even  before 
that  gradual  process  of  change  which,  by 
restoring  his  usual  aspect,  enabled  every 
telescopist  to  assure  himself  that  there  had 
been  no  illusion  in  the  earlier  observations. 

I  propose  now  to  discuss  certain  con¬ 
siderations  which  appear  to  me  to  indicate 
the  nature  and  probable  meaning  of  the 
phenomena  which  have  recently  been  ob¬ 
served  in  Jupiter.  It  seems  to  me  that 
these  phenomena  are  full  of  interest,  whe¬ 
ther  considered  in  themselves  or  in  con¬ 
nection  writh  those  circumstances  on  which 
I  had  been  led  to  base  the  theory  that 
Jupiter  is  a  planet  altogether  unlike  our 
earth  in  condition,  and  certainly  unfit  to 
be  the  abode  of  living  creatures. 

I  would  first  direct  special  attention  to 
the  facts  which  have  been  ascertamed  re¬ 
specting  the  atmosphere  of  Jupiter. 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  no¬ 
ticed,  as  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
Jupiter  should  have  an  atmosphere  recog¬ 
nisable  from  our  distant  station.  Yet,  in 
reality,  this  circumstance  is  not  only  most 
remarkable,  but  is  positively  inexplicable 
on  any  theory  by  which  Jupiter  is  regarded 
as  a  world  resembling  our  own.  It  is 
•  certain  that,  except  by  the  effects  pro¬ 
duced  when  clouds  form  and  dissipate, 
our  terrestrial  atmosphere  could  not  be 
recognised  at  Jupiter’s  distance  with  any 
telescopic  power  yet  aplied.  But  no  one 
who  has  studied  Jupiter  with  adequate 
means  can  for  a  moment  fail  to  recognise 
.  the  fact  that  the  signs  of  an  atmosphere 
'  indicate  much  more  than  the  mere  forma¬ 
tion  and  dissipation  of  clouds.  I  speak 
here  after  a  careful  study  of  the  planet 
during  the  late  opposition,  with  a  very 
fine  reflecting  telescope  by  Browning, 
very  generously  placed  at  my  disposal  by 
Lord  Lindsay ;  and  I  feel  satisfied  that  no 
one  can  study  Jupiter  for  many  hours  (on 
a  single  night)  without  becoming  con- 
_vinced  that  the  cloud-tiiasses  seen  on  his 
disc  have  a  depth  comparable  with  their 


length  and  breadth.  Now  the  depth  of 
terrestrial  cloud-masses  would  at  Jupiter’s 
distance  be  an  absolutely  evanescent  quan¬ 
tity.  The  span  of  his  disc  represents  about 
84,000  miles,  and  hU  satellites,  which  look 
little  more  than  pioints  in  ordinary  tele¬ 
scopes,  are  all  more  than  2,000  miles  in 
diameter.  I  am  satisfied  that  anyone  who 
has  carefully  studied  the  behavior  of  J  u- 
piter’s  cloud-belts  will  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  their  depth  is  less  than  the 
twentieth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  least 
satellite.  Conceive,  however,  what  the 
depth  of  an  atmosphere  would  be  in  which 
cloud-masses  a  hundred  miles  deep  were 
floating  I 

It  may  be  asked,  however,  in  what 
sense  such  an  atmosphere  would  be  inex¬ 
plicable,  or,  at  least,  irreconcilable  with 
the  theory  that  Jupiter  is  a  world  like  our 
earth.  Such  an  atmosphere  would  be  in 
strict  proportion,  it  might  be  urged,  to  the 
giant  bulk  of  the  planet,  and  such  relative 
agreement  seems  more  natural  than  would 
be  a  perfect  correspondence  between  the 
depth  of  the  atmosphere  on  Jupiter  and 
the  depth  of  our  earth’s  atmosphere. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
atmosphere  of  Jupiter  is  attracted  by  the 
mass  of  the  planet ;  and  some  rather  re¬ 
markable  consequences  follow  when  we 
pay  attention  to  this  consideration.  Of 
course  a  great  deal  must  be  assumed  in 
an  inquiry  of  the  sort.  Since,  however, 
we  are  discussing  the  question  whether 
there  can  be  any  resemblance  between 
J  upiter  and  our  earth,  we  may  safely  (so 
far  as  our  inquiry  is  concerned)  proceed 
on  the  assumption  that  the  atmosphere  of 
Jupiter  does  not  differ  greatly  in  constitu¬ 
tion  from  that  of  our  earth.  We  may  fur¬ 
ther  assume  that  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
cloud-layers  we  see,  the  atmospheric  pres¬ 
sure  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  our  atmo¬ 
sphere  at  a  height  of  seven  miles  above 
the  sea-level,  or  one-fourth  of  the  pressure 
at  our  sea-level.  Combining  these  as¬ 
sumptions  with  the  conclusion  just  men¬ 
tioned,  that  the  cloud-layers  are  at  least 
100  miles  in  depth,  we  are  led  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  singular  result  as  to  the  pressure  of 
the  Jovian  atmosphere  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cloud-layer : — The  atmosphere  of  any 
planet  doubles  in  pressure  with  descent 
through  equal  distances,  these  distances 
depending  on  the  piower  of  gravity  at  the 
planet’s  surface.  In  the  case  of  our  earth, 
the  pressure  is  doubled  with  descent  through 
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about  miles;  but  gravity  on  Jupiter  is 
more  than  2  times  as  great  as  gravity  on 
our  earth,  and  descent  through  ij  mile 
would  double  the  pressure  in  the  case  of  a 
Jovian  atmosphere.  Now  100  miles  con¬ 
tain  this  distance  (1}  mile)  more  than 
seventy-one  times ;  and  we  must  therefore 
double  the  pressure  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  cloud-layer  seventy-one  successive 
times  to  obtain  the  pressure  at  the  lower 
part.  Two  doublings  raise  the  pressure 
to  that  at  our  sea-level ;  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  sixty-nine  doublings  would  result  in  a 
pressure  exceeding  that  at  our  sea-level  so 
many  times  that  the  number  representing 
the  proportion  contains  twenty-one  fig¬ 
ures.*  I  say  would  result  in  such  a  pres¬ 
sure,  because  in  reality  there  are  limits  be¬ 
yond  which  atmospheric  pressure  cannot 
be  increased  without  changing  the  com¬ 
pressed  air  into  the  liquid  form.  What 
those  limits  are  we  do  not  know,  for  no 
pressure  yet  applied  has  changed  common 
air,  or  either  of  its  chief  constituent  gases, 
into  the  liquid  form,  or  even  produced  any 
trace  of  a  tendency  to  assume  that  form. 
But  it  is  easily  shown  that  there  must  be  a 
limit  to  the  increase  of  pressure  which  air 
will  sustain  without  liquefying.  For  the 
density  of  any  gas  changes  projjortionately 
to  the  increase  of  pressure,  until  the  gas  is 
approaching  the  state  when  it  is  about  to 
turn  liquid.  Now  air  at  the  sea-level  has 
a  density  equal  to  less  than  the  900th 
part  of  the  density  of  water ;  so  that  if  the 
pressure  at  the  sea-level  were  increased 
900  times,  either  the  density  would  not 
increase  proportionally,  which  would  show 
that  the  gas  was  approaching  the  density 
of  liquefaction,  or  else  the  gas  would  be 
denser  than  water,  which  must  be  regarded 
as  utterly  impossible.  Or  if  any  one  is 
disposed,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  to  as¬ 
sume  that  a  gas  {at  ordinary  temperatures) 


•  The  problem  is  like  the  well-known  one  re¬ 
lating  to  the  price  of  a  horse,  where  one  farthing 
was  to  be  pain  for  the  first  nail  of  24  in  the  shoes, 
a  halfpenny  for  the  next,  a  penny  for  the  third, 
two  pence  for  the  fourth,  and  so  on.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  some  of  my  readers  to  learn,  that 
if  we  want  to  know  roughly  the  proportion  in 
which  the  first  number  is  increased  by  any  given 
number  of  doublings,  we  have  only  to  multiply 
the  number  of  doublings  by  ^ths,  and  add  i  to 
the  integral  part  of  the  result,  to  give  the  number 
of  digits  in  tne  number  representing  the  required 
proportions.  Thus  multiplying  24  by  A,ths  gives 
7  (neglecting  fractions) ;  and  therefore  the  number 
of  farthings  in  the  horse  problem  is  represented 
by  an  array  of  8  digits. 
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may  be  as  dense  as  water,  then  we  need 
proceed  but  a  few  steps  farther,  increasing 
the  pressure  about  18,000  times  instead  of 
900  times,  to  have  the  density  of  platinum 
instead  of  that  of  water,  and  no  one  is 
likely  to  maintain  that  our  air  could  exist 
in  the  gaseous  form  with  a  density  equal¬ 
ling  that  of  the  densest  of  the  elements. 
We  are  still  an  enormous  way  behind  the 
number  of  twenty-one  figures  mentioned 
above ;  and  in  fact,  if  we  supposed  the 
pressure  and  density  to  increase  continually 
to  the  extent  implied  by  the  number  of 
twenty-one  figures,  we  should  have  a  den¬ 
sity  exceeding  that  of  platinum  more  than 
ten  thousand  millions  of  millions  of  times  1 
Of  course  this  supposition  is  utterly 
monstrous,  and  I  have  merely  indicated  it 
to  show  how  difficulties  crowd  around  us 
in  any  attempt  to  show  that  a  resemblance 
exists  between  the  condition  of  Jupiter 
and  that  of  our  earth.  The  assumptions 
I  made  were  sufficiently  moderate,  be  it 
noticed,  since  I  simply  regarded  (i.)  the 
air  of  Jupiter  as  composed  like  our  own  ; 
(ii.)  the  pressure  at  the  upper  part  of  his 
cloud  layer  as  not  less  than  the  pressure 
far  above  the  highest  of  our  terrestrial 
cumulus  clouds  (with  which  alone  the 
clouds  of  Jupiter  are  comparable) ;  and 
(iii.)  the  depth  of  his  cloud-layer  as  about 
100  miles.  The  first  two  assumptions  can¬ 
not  fairly  be  departed  from  to  any  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  without  adopting  the 
conclusion  that  the  atmosphere  of  Jupiter 
is  quite  unlike  that  of  our  earth,  which  is 
precisely  what  I  desire  to  maintain.  The 
third  is,  of  course,  open  to  attack,  though 
I  apprehend  that  no  one  who  has  observed 
Jupiter  with  a  good  telescope  will  question 
its  justice.  But  it  is  not  at  all  essential  to 
the  argument  that  the  assumed  depth  of 
the  Jovian  atmosphere  should  be  even 
nearly  so  great.  We  do  not  need  a  third 
of  our  array  of  twenty-one  figures,  or  even 
a  seventh  part,  since  no  one  who  has  stu¬ 
died  the  experimental  researches  made 
into  the  condition  of  gases  and  vajwrs  can 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  an  atmosphere 
like  ours  could  remain  gaseous,  except  at 
an  enormously  high  temperature,  at  a  pres¬ 
sure  of  two  or  three  hundred  atmospheres. 
Such  a  pressure  would  be  obtained,  retain¬ 
ing  our  first  two  assumptions,  at  a  depth 
of  about  fourteen  miles  below  the  upper 
part  of  the  cloud-layer.  This  is  about  the 
6,oooth  part  of  the  diameter  of  J  upiter ; 
and  if  any  student  of  astronomy  can  be- 
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lieve  that  that  wonderfully  complex  and  elementary  constitution  of  Jupiter  differs 


changeful  clgud  envelope  which  surrounds 
Jupiter  has  a  thickness  of  less  than  the 
6,oooth  part  of  the  planet’s  diameter,  I 
would  recommend  as  a  corrective  the 
careful  study  of  the  planet  for  an  hour  or 
two  with  a  powerful  telescope,  combined 
with  the  consideration  that  the  thickness 
of  a  spider’s  web  across  the  telescopic 
field  of  view  would  suffice  to  hide  a 
breadth  of  twenty  miles  on  Jupiter’s  disc. 

But  we  are  not  by  any  means  limited  to 
the  reasoning  here  indicated,  convincing 
as  that  reasoning  should  be  to  all  who 
have  studied  the  aspect  of  Jupiter  with 
adequate  telescopic  power.  We  have  in 
Jupiter’s  mean  density  an  argument  of  ir¬ 
resistible  force  against  the  only  view  which 
enables  us  even  hypothetically  to  escape 
from  the  conclusions  just  indicated.  Let 
it  be  granted,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  Jupiter’s  cloud-layer  is  less  than  four¬ 
teen  miles  in  depth,  so  that  we  are  freed 
for  the  moment  from  the  inference  that  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  atmosphere  there  is 
either  an  intense  heat  or  else  a  density 
and  pressure  incompatible  with  the  gase¬ 
ous  condition.  We  cannot,  in  this  case, 
strike  off  more  than  twenty-eight  miles 
from  the  planet’s  apparent  diameter  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  real  diameter  of  his  solid  globe — 
solid,  at  least,  if  we  are  to  maintain  the 
theory  of  his  resemblance  to  our  earth. 
This  leaves  his  real  diameter  appreciably 
the  same  as  his  apparent  diameter,  and  as 
a  result  we  have  the  mean  density  of  his 
solid  globe  equal  to  a  fourth  of  the  earth’s 
mean  density,  precisely  as  when  we  leave 
his  atmosphere  out  of  the  question.  Now 
I  apprehend  that  the  time  has  long  since 
pas^  when  we  can  seriously  proceed  at 
this  stage  to  say,  as  it  was  the  fashion  to 
say  in  text-books  of  astronomy,  “  therefore 
the  substance  of  which  Jupiter  is  com¬ 
posed  must  be  of  less  specific  gravity  than 
oak  and  other  heavy  woods.”  We  know 
that  Brewster  gravely  reasoned  that  the 
solid  materials  of  J  upiter  might  be  of  the 
nature  of  pumice-stone,  so  that  with 
oceans  resembling  ours  a  certain  latitude 
was  allowed  for  increase  of  density  in 
Jupiter’s  interior.  But  in  the  presence  of 
the  teachings  of  sjjectroscopic  analysis, 
few  would  now  care  to  maintain,  as  pro¬ 
bable,  so  preposterous  a  theory  as  this. 
Everything  that  has  hitherto  been  learned 
respecting  the  constitution  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  renders  it  quite  unlikely  that  the 


from  that  of  our  earth.  Again,  it  was  for¬ 
merly  customary  to  speak  of  the  possibility 
that  Jupiter  and  Saturn  might  be  hollow 
globn,  mere  shells,  composed  of  materials 
as  heavy  as  terrestrial  elements.  But 
whatever  opinion  we  may  form  as  to  the 
possibility  that  a  great  intensity  of  heat 
may  vaporise  a  portion  of  Jupiter’s  inte¬ 
rior,  we  know  quite  certainly  that  there 
must  be  enormous  pressure  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  planet’s  globe,  and  that  even 
a  vaporous  nucleus  would  be  of  great  den¬ 
sity.  For  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  all 
that  I  have  said  above  respecting  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  gases  existing  at  great  pressures 
applies  only  to  ordinary  temperatures — 
such  temperatures,  for  example,  as  living 
creatures  can  endure.  At  exceedingly 
high  temperatures  much  greater  pressure, 
and  therefore  much  greater  density,  can 
be  attained  without  liquefaction  or  solidifi¬ 
cation.  And  in  considering  the  effect  of 
pressure  on  the  materials  of  a  solid  globe, 
we  must  not  fall  into  the  mistake  of  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  strength  of  such  solid  ma¬ 
terials  can  protect  the  material  from  com¬ 
pression  and  its  effects.  We  must  extend 
our  conceptions  beyond  what  is  familiar 
to  us.  We  know  that  any  ordinary  mass 
of  some  strong,  heavy  solid — as  iron,  cop¬ 
per,  or  gold — is  not  affected  by  its  own 
weight  so  as  to  change  in  structure  to  an 
appreciable  extent.  The  substance  of  a 
mass  of  iron  forty  or  fifty  feet  high, 
would  be  the  same  in  structure  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  as  at  the  top  of  the  mass;  for  the 
strength  of  the  metal  would  resist  any 
change  which  the  weight  of  the  mass 
would  (otherwise)  tend  to  produce.  But 
if  there  were  a  cubical  mountain  of  iron 
twenty  miles  high,  the  lower  part  would 
be  absolutely  plastic  under  the  pressure  to 
which  it  would  be  subjected.  It  would 
behave  in  all  respects  as  a  fluid,  insomuch 
that  if  (for  convenience  of  illustration)  we 
suppose  it  enclosed  within  walls  made  Of 
some  imaginary  (and  impossible)  substance 
which  would  yield  to  no  pressure,  then, 
if  a  portion  of  tlie  wall  were  removed  near 
the  base  of  the  iron  mountain,  the  iron 
would  flow  out  like  water*  from  a  hole 
near  the  bottom  of  a  cask.  The  iron 


*  The  effect  of  pressure  in  rendering  iron  and 
other  ntetals  plastic  has  l)een  exjierimentally  de¬ 
termined.  Cast  steel  has  l>een  made  to  flow  al¬ 
most  like  water,  under  pressure. 
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would  continue  to  run  <Jut  in  this  way, 
until  the  mass  was  reduced  several  miles 
in  height.  In  Jupiter’s  case  a  mountain 
of  iron  of  much  less  height  would  be  simi¬ 
larly  plastic  in  its  lower  parts,  simply  be¬ 
cause  of  the  much  greater  attractive  power 
of  Jupiter’s  mass.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
conception  of  a  hollow  interior,  or  of  any 
hollow  spaces  throughout  the  planet’s 
globe,  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  what 
is  known  of  the  constitution  of  even  the 
strongest  materials. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  explain  the  rela¬ 
tively  small  mean  density  of  Jupiter’s 
globe  ?  On  the  supp>osition  that  his  at¬ 
mosphere  is  less  than  fourteen  miles  deep, 
we  cannot  do  so;  for  there  is  nothing 
hypothetical  in  the  above  considerations 
res()ecting  a  solid  globe  as  large  as  Jupi¬ 
ter’s,  excepting  always  the  assumption 
that  the  globe  is  not  formed  of  substances 
unlike  any  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
Even  this  assumption,  though  it  is  one 
which  few  would  care  to  maintain  in  the 
present  position  of  our  knowledge,  amounts 
after  all  to  an  admission  of  the  chief  point 
which  I  am  endeavoring  to  maintain  :  it  is 
one  way — but  a  very  fanciful  way — of  in¬ 
ferring  that  Jupiter  is  utterly  dissimilar 
to  the  earth.  Rejecting  it,  as  we  safely 
may,  we  find  the  small  density  of  Jupiter 
not  merely  unexplained,  but  manifestly 
inexplicable. 

All  our  reasoning  has  been  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  atmosphere  of 
Jupiter  exists  at  a  temperature  not  greatly 
differing  from  that  of  our  own  atmosphere. 
If  we  assume  instead  an  exceedingly  high 
temperature,  abandoning  of  course  the 
supposition  that  Jupiter  is  an  inhabited 
world,  we  no  longer  find  any  circumstances 
which  are  self-contradictory  or  incredible. 

To  begin  with,  we  may  on  such  an  as¬ 
sumption  find  at  once  a  parallel  to  Jupi¬ 
ter’s  case  in  that  of  the  Sun.  For  the  Sun 
is  an  orb  attracting  his  atmospheric 
envelope  and  the  material  of  his  own  solid 
or  liquid  surface  (if  he  has  any)  far  more 
mightily  than  Jupiter  has  been  known  to  do. 
All  the  difficulties  considered  in  the  case 
of  Jupiter  would  be  enormously  enhanced 
in  the  case  of  the  Sun,  if  we  forgot  the  fact 
that  the  Sun’s  globe  is  at  an  intense  heat 
from  surface  to  centre.  Now  we  know 
that  the  Sun  is  intensely  hot  because  we 
feel  the  heat  that  he  emits,  and  recognise 
the  intense  lustre  of  his  photosphere ;  so 
that  we  are  not  in  danger  of  overlooking 
this  important  circumstance  in  his  condi¬ 


tion.  Jupiter  gives  out  no  heat  that  we 
can  feel,  and  assuredly  Jupiter  does  not 
emit  an  intense  light  of  his  own.  But, 
when  we  find  that  difficulties  precisely 
corresponding  in  kind,  though  not  in 
degree,  to  those  which  we  should  encoun¬ 
ter  if  we  discussed  the  Sun’s  condition  in 
forgetfulness  of  his  intense  heat,  exist  also 
in  the  case  of  Jupiter,  it  appears  manifest 
that  we  may  safely  adopt  the  conclusion 
that  Jupiter  is  intensely  heated,  though 
not  nearly  to  the  same  degree  as  the  Sun. 

We  have  thus  been  led  by  a  perfectly 
distinct  and  independent  line  of  reasoning 
to  the  very  conclusion  which  I  have  ad¬ 
vocated  elsewhere  on  other  grounds,  viz, 
that  Jupiter  is  in  fact  a  miniature  sun  as 
respects  heat,  though  emitting  but  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  proportion  of  light.  I  would 
invite  special  attention  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  evidence  on  which  this  conclusion 
has  been  based  was  already  cumulative. 
And  now  a  fresh  line  of  evidence,  in  itself 
demonstrative  I  conceive,  has  been  adduc¬ 
ed.  Moreover  I  have  not  availed  myself 
of  the  argument,  very  weighty  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  on  which  Mr.  Mattieu  Williams  has 
based  similar  conclusions  respecting  the 
temperature  of  Jupiter,  in  his  interesting 
and  valuable  work  called  “The  Fuel  of 
the  Sun.”  I  fully  agree  with  him  in  re¬ 
garding  it  as  a  reasonable  assumption, 
though  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  regard  it 
as  certain,  that  every  planet  has  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  whose  mass  corresponds  with,  or  is 
even  perhaps  actually  proportional  to,  the 
mass  of  the  planet  it  surrounds.  If  we 
make  such  an  assumption  in  the  case  of 
Jupiter,  we  arrive  at  conclusions  closely 
resembling  those  to  which  I  have  been  led 
by  the  above  process  of  reasoning. 

Thus  many  lines  of  evidence,  and  some 
of  them  absolutely  demonstrative,  in  my 
opinion,  point  to  the  conclusion  that  Jupi¬ 
ter  is  an  orb  instinct  with  fiery  energy, 
aglow  it  may  well  be  with  an  intense  light 
which  is  only  prevented  from  manifesting 
itself  by  the  cloudy  envelope  which  en¬ 
shrouds  the  planet. 

But  so  soon  as  we  regard  the  actual 
phenomena  presented  by  Jupiter  in  the 
light  of  this  hypothesis,  we  find  the  means 
of  readily  inter[)reting  what  otherwise 
would  appear  most  perplexing.  Chief 
among  the  phenomena  thus  accounted  for, 
I  would  place  the  recent  color-changes  in 
the  equatorial  zone  of  Jupiter. 

Wiiat,  at  a  first  view,  could  appear  more 
surprising  than  a  change  affecting  the 
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color  of  a  zone-shaped  region  whose  sur¬ 
face  is  many  times  greater  than  the  whole 
surface  of  our  earth  ?  It  is  true  that  a 
brief  change  might  be  readily  explained 
as  due  to  such  changes  as  occur  in  our 
own  air.  Large  regions  of  the  earth  are 
at  one  time  cloud-covered  and  at  another 
free  from  clouds.  Such  regions,  seen  from 
Venus  or  Mercury,  would  at  one  time  ap¬ 
pear  white,  and  at  the  other  would  show 
whatever  color  the  actual  surface  of  the 
ground  might  possess  when  viewed  as  a 
whole.  But  it  seems  altogether  impossible 
to  explain  in  this  way  a  change  or  series  of 
changes  occupying  many  years,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  recent  color-changes  of  Jupi¬ 
ter’s  belt  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood. 
I  am  not  urging  that  the  changes  in  Jupi¬ 
ter  are  not  due  to  the  formation  and  dis¬ 
sipation  of  clouds  in  his  atmosphere.  On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  that  they  are. 
What  seems  to  me  incredible,  is  the  sup¬ 
position  that  we  have  here  to  deal  with 
such  changes  as  occur  in  our  own  air  in 
consequence  of  solar  action. 

I  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
Jovian  year  is  of  long  duration,  and  that 
whatever  changes  take  place  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  Jupiter  through  solar  action 
might  be  expected  to  be  exceedingly  slow. 
Nay,  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
against  the  theory  that  solar  action  is 
chiefly  in  question,  that  any  solar  changes 
would  be  so  slight  as  to  be  in  effect  scarce¬ 
ly  perceptible.  It  is  not  commonly  in¬ 
sist^  upon  in  our  text-books  of  astronomy 
— in  fact,  I  have  never  seen  the  point  pro¬ 
perly  noticed  anywhere — that  the  seasonal 
changes  in  Jupiter  correspond  to  no  greater 
relath'e  change  than  occurs  in  our  daily 
supply  of  solar  heat  from  abput  eight  days 
before  to  about  eight  days  after  the  spring 
or  autumn  equinox.  It  is  incredible  that 
so  slight  an  effect  as  this  should  produce 
those  amazing  changes  in  the  condition  of 
the  Jovian  atmosphere  which  have  un¬ 
questionably  been  indicated  by  the  varying 
aspiect  of  the  equatorial  zone.  It  is  mani¬ 
fest  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  seasonal 
changes  should  be  slow  and  slight  so  far 
as  they  depiend  on  the  sun,  and,  on  the 
other,  that  the  sun  cannot  rule  so  absolute¬ 
ly  over  the  Jovian  atmosphere  as  to  cause 
any  particular  atmospheric  condition  to 
prevail  unchanged  for  years. 

If,  however,  Jupiter’s  whole  mass  is  in  a 
state  of  intense  heat — if  the  heat  is  in  fact 
sufficient,  as  it  must  be,  to  maintain  an 
effective  resistance  against  the  tremendous 


force  of  Jovian  gravitation — we  can  un¬ 
derstand  any  changes,  however  amazing. 
We  can  see  how  enormous  quantities  of 
vapor  must  continually  be  generated  in  the 
lower  regions  to  be  condensed  in  the 
upi>er  regions,  either  directly  above  the 
zone  in  which  they  were  generated,  or 
north  or  south  of  it,  according  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  motions  in  the  Jovian  atmosphere. 
And  although  we  may  not  be  able  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  precise  reason  why  at  one  time  the 
mid-zone  or  any  other  belt  of  Jupiter’s 
surface  should  exhibit  that  whiteness  which 
indicates  the  presence  of  clouds,  and  at 
another  should  show  a  coloring  which  api- 
piears  to  indicate  that  the  glowing  mass 
below  is  partly  disclosed,  we  remember 
that  the  difficulty  corresponds  in  character 
to  that  which  is  presented  by  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  solar  spots.  We  cannot  ^ell  why 
sun-spK)ts  should  wax  and  wane  in  fre¬ 
quency  during  a  period  of  about  eleven 
years ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  us  from 
adopting  such  opinions  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  sun’s  glowing  photosphere  as  are 
suggested  by  the  behavior  of  the  spots. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  I  regard  the 
ruddy  glow  of  Jupiter’s  equatorial  zone, 
during  the  period  of  disturbance  lately 
passed  through,  as  due  to  the  inherent 
light  of  glowing  matter  underneath  his 
deep  and  cloud-laden  atmosphere.  This 
appears  to  me  on  the  whole  the  most  pro¬ 
bable  hypothesis,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  ruddy  color  may  not  be 
due  to  the  actual  constitution  of  the  planet’s 
vaporous  atmosphere.  In  either  case,  be 
it  noted,  we  should  perceive  in  this  ruddy 
light  the  inherent  lustre  of  Jupiter’s  glow¬ 
ing  mass,  only  in  one  case  we  a.ssume  that 
that  lustre  is  itself  ruddy,  in  the  other  we 
suppose  that  light,  originally  white,  shines 
through  ruddy  vapor-masses.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  however,  that  whichever  view 
we  adopt,  we  must  assume  that  a  conside¬ 
rable  portion  of  the  light  received,  even 
from  these  portions  of  the  planet’s  disc, 
must  have  been  reflected  sunlight.  In 
fact,  from  what  we  know  about  the  actual 
quantity  of  light  received  from  Jupiter,  we 
may  be  quite  certain  that  no  very  large 
jwrtion  of  that  light  is  inherent.  Jupiter 
shines  about  as  brightly  as  if  he  were  a 
giant  cumulus-cloud,  and  therefore  almost 
as  white  as,  driven  snow.  Thus  he  sends 
us  much  more  light  than  a  globe  of  equal 
size  of  sandstone,  or  granite,  or  any  known 
kind  of  earth.  We  get  from  him  about 
three  times  as  much  light  as  a  globe  like 
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our  moon  in  substance,  but  as  large  as 
Jupiter,  and  placed  where  Jupiter  is,  would 
reflect  towards  the  earth ;  but  not  quite  so 
much  as  we  should  receive  from  a  globe  of 
pure  snow  of  the  same  size  and  similarly 
placed.  It  is  only  because  large  parts  of 
the  surface  of  Jupiter  are  manifestly  not 
white,  that  we  seem  compelled  to  assume 
that  some  portion  of  his  light  is  inherent 

But  the  theory  that  Jupiter  is  intensely 
hot  by  no  means  requires,  as  some  mis¬ 
takenly  imagine,  that  he  should  give  out  a 
large  proportion  of  light.  His  real  solid  or 
liquid  globe  (if  he  have  any)  might,  for  in¬ 
stance,  be  at  a  white  heat,  and  yet  so  com¬ 
pletely  cloud-enwrapped  that  none  of  its 
light  could  reach  us.  Or,  again,  his  real 
surface  might  be  like  red-hot  iron,  giving 
out  much  heat  but  very  little  light. 

I  shall  close  the  present  statement  of 
evidence  in  favor  of  what  I  begin  to  regard 
as  in  effect  a  demonstrated  theory,  with  the 
account  of  certain  appearances  which  have 
been  presented  by  J  upiter’s  fourth  satellite 
during  recent  transits  across  the  face  of 
the  planet.  The  appearances  referred  to 
have  been  observed  by  several  telescopists, 
but  I  will  select  an  account  given  in  the 
monthly  notices  of  the  “  Astronomical  So¬ 
ciety,”  by  Mr.  Roberts,  F.R.A.S.,  who  ob¬ 
served  the  planet  with  a  fine  telescope  by 
Wray,  8  inches  in  aperture.  “  On  March 
26,  1873,”  he  says,  “  I  observed  Jupiter 
about  8  p.m.,  and  found  the  fourth  satel¬ 
lite  on  the  disc.  I  thought  at  first  it  must 
be  a  shadow ;  but,  on  referring  to  the 
‘  Nautical  Almanac,’  found  that  it  was  the 
fourth  satellite  itself.  A  friend  was  ob¬ 
serving  with  me,  and  we  both  agreed  that 
it  was  a  very  intense  black,  and  also  was 
not  quite  round.  We  each  made  indepen¬ 
dent  drawings  which  agreed  perfectly,  and 
consider  that  the  observation  was  a  per¬ 
fectly  reliable  one.  We  could  not  imagine 
that  such  an  intensely  black  object  would 
be  visible  when  off  the  disc,  and  waited 
with  some  impatience  to  see  the  emersion, 
but  were  disappointed  by  fog,  which  came 
on  just  at  the  critical  time.”  Another  ob¬ 
server,  using  a  telescope  only  two  inches  in 
aperture,  saw  the  satellite  when  off  the 
disc,  so  that  manifestly  the  blackness  was 
merely  an  effect  of  contrast. 

In  considering  this  remarkable  pheno¬ 
menon,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  other 
satellites  do  not  look  black  (though  some 
of  them  look  dark)  when  crossing  Jupiter’s 
disc,  so  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  peculiar  to  the  fourth  or  outer- 
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most  satellite.  Nevertheless,  we  seem  pre¬ 
cluded  from  supposing  that  any  other  dif¬ 
ference  exists  between  this  satellite  and  the 
others  than  a  certain  inferiority  of  light-re¬ 
flecting  power.  I  might  indeed  find  an 
argument  for  the  view  which  I  have  sug¬ 
gested  as  not  improbable,  that  Jupiter  is  a 
heat-sun  to  his  satellites,  since  the  three 
innermost  would  be  in  that  case  much 
better  warmed  than  the  outermost,  and 
therefore  would  be  much  more  likely  to  be 
cloud-encompassed,  and  so  would  reflect 
more  light.  But  I  place  no  great  reliance 
on  reasoning  so  ingenious,  which  stands 
much  as  a  pyramid  would  stand  (theoreti¬ 
cally)  on  its  apex.  The  broad  fact  that  a 
body  like  the  fourth  satellite,  probably 
comparable  to  our  moon  in  light-reflecting 
power,  looks  perfectly  black  when  on  the 
middle  of  Jupiter’s  disc,  is  that  on  which  I 
place  reliance.  This  manifestly  indicates 
a  remarkable  difference  between  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  Jupiter  and  the  satellite;  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  excess  of  Jupiter’s  brightness 
s  in  accordance  with  the  theory  that  he 
shines  in  part  with  native  light,  or,  in  other 
words,  is  intensely  heated. 

This  completes  the  statement  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  obtained  during  the  recent  opposi¬ 
tion  of  Jupiter  in  favor  of  a  theory  which 
already  had  the  great  advantage  of  accord¬ 
ing  with  all  known  facts,  and  accounting 
for  some  which  had  hitherto  seemed  inex¬ 
plicable.  If  this  theory  removes  Jupiter 
from  the  position  assigned  to  him  by 
Brewster  as  the  noblest  of  inhabited  worlds, 
it  indicates  for  him  a  higher  position  as  a 
subordinate  sun,  nourishing  with  his  heat, 
as  he  sways  by  his  attractive  energy,  the 
scheme  of  worlds  which  circles  round  him. 
The  theory  removes  also  the  difficulty  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  apparent  uselessness  of  the 
Jovian  satellites  in  the  scheme  of  creation. 
When,  instead  of  considering  their  small 
power  of  supplying  Jupiter  with  light,  we 
consider  the  power  which,  owing  to  his 
great  size  and  proximity,  he  must  possess 
of  illuminating  them  with  reflected  light, 
and  warming  them  with  his  native  heat, 
we  find  a  harmony  and  beauty  in  the  Jo¬ 
vian  system  which  before  had  been  want¬ 
ing  ;  nor,  when  we  consider  the  office 
which  the  Sun  subserves  towards  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family,  need  we  reject  this  view 
on  account  of  the  supposition — 

That  bodies  bright  and  greater  should  not  serve 
The  less  not  bright. 

— Bfpular  Science  Re^new. 
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SPRING  FLOODS. 

BY  IVAN  TURGENIEFF. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  RUSSIAN  FOR  THE  ECLECTIC  BY  MISS  SOPHIE  MICHELU 

“  O  happy  years 
And  joyful  days  ! 

Like  floods  in  spring 
Ye’ve  passed  away  1” 

XXIII.  like  an  honorable  man  ;  but  what  an  unfor- 


He  continued  sleeping  soundly  for  seve¬ 
ral  hours;  and,  while  lying  in  a  doze,  he 
dreamt  that  he  was  again  fighting  a  duel, 
and  the  adversary  standing  opposite  to 
him  was  no  other  than  Herr  Klviber; 
while,  pierched  on  a  fir-tree  close  by,  was  a 
parrot,  and  this  parrot  was  old  Pantaleone, 
who  kept  incessantly  repeating,  “  One, 
one,  one  I  one,  one,  one !” 

“  One  .  .  .  one  .  .  .  one !”  that 
was  at  last  too  distinct  to  be  a  dream.  He 
opened  his  eyes,  raised  his  head  from  his 
pillow  ;  surely  some  one  had  been  knock¬ 
ing  at  his  door. 

“  Come  in  !”  he  cried. 

The  waiter  entered,  and  announced  that 
a  lady  was  outside  anxious  to  see  him. 

“  Gemma !”  was  the  first  thought  that 
struck  him ;  but  the  lady  proved  to  be  her 
mother,  Frau  Lenore. 

No  sooner  had  the  latter  entered  the 
room  than,  dropping  into  a  chair,  she 
burst  into  a  Hood  of  tears. 

“  My  dear,  good  Madame  Roselli,  what 
is  the  matter  with  you  ?”  he  exclaimed, 
seating  himself  next  to  her,  and  taking  her 
gently  by  the  hand.  “  Has  any  thing 
happened  ?  Pray  calm  yourself.” 

“  O  Herr  Dimitri  I  I  am  very  unhappy.” 

“  You  unhappy  ?” 

“  Oh !  very.  .Ynd  could  I  ever  have  ex¬ 
pected  this  ?  It  has  come  upon  me  like  a 
sudden  thunderbolt  from  heaven  !” 

The  old  lady  was  breathing  with  diffi¬ 
culty. 

“But  what  is  it?  Explain  yourself. 
Will  you  have  a  glass  of  water  ?” 

“  Oh  !  no,  thank  you.”  Frau  Lenore 
put  her  handkerchief  up  to  her  eyes,  and 
commenced  sobbing  again.  “I  know  it 
all,  all !” 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  all /” 

“  All  that  happened  yesterday  !  And  I 
know  the  cause  of  it  all !  You  have  acted 


tunate  string  of  events !  I  was  nght  in 
disapproving  of  that  trip  to  Soden.  You 
see  I  was  riglit  1”  (Frau  Lenore  had  never 
expressed  such  disapproval,  but  she  now 
labored  under  the  delusion  that  she  had 
felt  a  presentiment  of  this  '•'•all"  even 
then.)  “  I  come  to  you  now  as  to  an 
honorable  man,  as  to  a  friend,  although  I 
have  only  known  you  for  five  days.  But 
I  am  a  widow,  an  unprotected  widow. 
My  daughter.  .  .  .” 

Here  the  old  lady  sobbed  afresh.  Sanin 
was  at  a  loss  what  to  think.  “  Your  daugh¬ 
ter  I”  he  repeated. 

“  My  daughter  Gemma,”  said  Frau 
I^enore,  with  a  groan  from  beneath  her 
tear-stained  handkerchief,  “  informed  me 
yesterday  that  she  had  no  wish  to  marry 
Herr  Kliiber,  and  desired  I  would  refuse 
him !” 

Sanin  gave  an  involuntary  start ;  he  had 
ndt  expected  such  an  announcement. 

“  I  do  not  mean  to  say,”  continued 
Frau  Lenore,  “  that  it  is  a  disgrace,  or  that 
such  things  are  not  of  common  occurrence 
in  the  world ;  but  it  is  ruination  to  us,  Herr 
Dimitri !”  Here  she  nervously  twisted  her 
handkerchief  into  the  tiniest  ball,  as  though 
she  wished  she  could  have  centred  all  her 
sorrow  in  it  “  Our  income  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  keep  us,  Herr  Dimitri,  and  Herr 
Kliiber  is  very  rich,  and  will  be  still  richer 
in  time.  And  why  should  she  refuse  him  ? 
Because  he  was  not  energetic  in  her  de¬ 
fense  ?  Allowing  even  that  he  should 
have  behaved  differently,  he,  you  know,  is 
a  civilian,  and  has  not  received  a  univer¬ 
sity  education  ;  and,  as  a  solid,  matter-of- 
fact  tradesman,  he  had  only  to  treat  the 
thoughtless  pranks  of  the  young  officer 
with  the  greatest  contempt.  But,  after  all, 
what  great  offence  was  it,  Herr  Dimitri  ?” 

“  Pardon  me,  Frau'Lenore,  but  you  seem 
inclined  to  condemn  me.” 

“  No,  I  do  not  condemn  you  in  the 
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least.  You,  like  all  Russians,  and  as  a 
a  military  man  .  . 

“You  are  mistaken.  I  am  not  a  mili¬ 
tary  man.” 

“You  are  a  foreigner,  a  traveler,  and  I 
feel  the  deepest  gratitude  to  you,”  conti¬ 
nued  Frau  Lenore,  unmindful  of  Sanin. 
She  had  become  breathless,  moved  her 
hands  about  restlessly,  and,  unrolling  her 
handkerchief,  blew  her  nose.  By  the  way 
in  which  she  expressed  her  grievances,  one 
could  easily  see  she  had  not  been  born 
under  a  northern  sky. 

“  And  how  could  Herr  Klllber  attend 
to  his  business,  if  he  is  expected  to  fight 
duels  with  his  customers  ?  Where  is  the 
consistency  of  it  ?  And  now  I  am  told  to 
refuse  him !  But  how  are  we  to  live  ? 
Our  business  is  failing.  Other  pastry¬ 
cooks  have  taken  to  making  the  sweets 
that  were  only  to  be  had  in  our  shop 
before.  Consider  the  matter  well  your¬ 
self  ;  even  your  duel  will  be  the  talk  of  the 
whole  town.  .  .  .  Such  things  can  never 
be  concealed.  Then  there  is  this  engage¬ 
ment  suddenly  broken  off!  Why,  it  will 
be  the  cause  for  all  sorts  of  scandal! 
Gemma  is  a  very  good  girl ;  she  is  very 
fond  of  me ;  but  she  is  an  obstinate  repub¬ 
lican  who  braves  all  public  opinion.  You 
are  the  only  one  who  could  have  any 
influence  over  her.” 

Sanin  looked  more  astonished  than  ever. 
“  I,  Frau  Lenore  ?” 

“  Yes,  you,  and  you  alone.  And  it  is 
with  this  purpose  that  I  come  here.  I 
could  think  of  no  other  plan.  You  are 
such  a  learned,  good  man  I  And  besides, 
you  were  the  one  who  took  op  her  cause. 
She  will  confide  in  you  and  trust  you. 
She  is  bound  to  trust  you,  since  you  risked 
our  very  life  for  her!  You  will  prove  to 
er  the  rashness  of  her  conduct.  I  have 
done  all  in  my  power,  and  can  do  no 
more.  Tell  her  that  she  blights  her  own 
prospects  and  ours.  You  saved  my  son  ; 
save  also  my  daughter.  God  in  his  mer¬ 
ciful  goodness  must  have  sent  you  to  us. 
I  am  willing  to  fall  down  on  my  knees 
before  you  to  implore  you.  .  .  .”  And 
Frau  Lenore  half  raised  herself  from  her 
chair,  as  though  in  the  act  of  throwing 
herself  at  his  feet  He  seized  hold  of  her. 

“  Frau  Lenore !  For  God’s  sake,  calm 
yourself!” 

She  caught  hold  of  his  hand,  and  grasp¬ 
ing  it  tightly,  said,  “  You  promise  ?” 
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“  Frau  Lenore,  only  consider  well  what 
right  have  I  .  .  .” 

“  You  promise  ?  Surely  you  have  no 
wish  to  see  me  die  before  you  ?” 

Sanin  knew  not  what  to  say.  He  had 
never  before  witnessed  the  passionate  out¬ 
burst  of  grief  of  an  Italian. 

“  I  shall  do  all  that  you  desire !”  he 
exclaimed  at  last.  “  I  shall  speak  to  Frau- 
lein  Gemma.” 

Frau  Lenore  could  not  restrain  a  cry  of 
joy. 

“  Only  I  really  can  not  see  what  the 
result  will  be.” 

“  Oh  !  do  not  draw  back,  do  not  refuse !” 
entreated  Frau  Lenore.  “  You  have  given 
your  promise  1  The  result  must  be  satis¬ 
factory.  At  all  events,  I  have  done  my 
utmost.  She  would  never  have  listened 
to  what  I  would  have  said.” 

“Has  she  decidedly  expressed  her  un¬ 
willingness  to  marry  Herr  Kliiber  ?”  asked 
Sanin  after  a  pause. 

“  As  good  as  sworn  it !  She  is  the  exact 
counter|)art  of  her  father,  Giovan’  Battista ! 
Unmanageable !” 

“  She  unmanageable  ?”  repeated  Sanin. 

“  Yes  .  .  .  yes  .  .  .  but  she  is  an 
angel  all  the  same.  She  will  obey  you. 
Only  come,  come  quickly!  O  my  dear 
Russian  friend  !”  and  Frau  Lenore  sprang 
from  her  chair  and  threw  her  arms  round 
Sanin,  who  sat  opposite  to  her.  “  Accept 
a  mother’s  blessing  .  .  .  and  give  me 
a  glass  of  water !” 

^  Sanin  brought  Madame  Roselli  a  glass 
of  water,  gave  her  his  word  of  honor  that 
he  would  come  without  •  delay,  escorted 
her  down  the  stairs,  and,  returning  to  his 
room,  lifled  his  hands  to  his  head,  and 
opened  his  eyes  wide  with  amazement. 

“  Now,  indeed,”  thought  he,  “  have  I  got 
into  the  real  whirl  of  life  1  and  such  a  whirl 
that  my  head  grows  dizzy  from  it !”  He 
did  not  care  to  analyze  his  feelings  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  was  stirring  within  him  ;  suffi¬ 
cient  to  him  that  his  mind  was  in  a  state 
of  wild  confusion.  “  Well,  this  has  been 
a  day!”  he  muttered.  “Unmanageable, 
did  her  mother  say  ?  And  I  am  to  offer 
her  my  advice — Gemma — my  advice  I 
And  what  shall  I  advise  her  ?” 

Sanin’s  head  was  certainly  swimming 
round  ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  tumult 
of  various  sensations,  impressions,  and  un¬ 
uttered  thoughts.  Gemma’s  image  ever  rose 
before  him  ;  that  image  which  was  indeli- 
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bly  stamped  on  his  memory  when,  in  that 
warm  summer  evening,  she  appeared  at 
the  dark  casement,  in  the  soft  light  of  the 
stars ! 

XXIV. 

Sanin  drew  near  to  the  Roselli  house 
with  faltering  steps.  His  heart  was  beat¬ 
ing  fast,  and  he  could  hear  it  throbbing 
violently  against  his  breast.  What  should 
he  say  to  Gemma  ?  how  broach  the  sub¬ 
ject  !  He  entered  the  house  by  the  back 
way,  and  met  Frau  Lenore  in  the  small 
ante-room.  The  old  lady  evinced  both 
pleasure  and  fear  at  his  appearance. 

“  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  impatient¬ 
ly,”  she  said  in  a  whisper,  and  pressing  his 
hand  in  both  her  own.  “  Go  into  the 
garden ;  you  will  find  her  there.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  I  place  all  my  hope  in  you  1” 

Sanin  walked  slowly  into  the  garden. 
Gemma  was  sitting  on  a  bench,  sorting 
cherries  out  of  a  large  basket,  and  putting 
them  in  a  plate.  The  sun  was  already 
low — it  was  seven  in  the  evening — and  its 
wide  slanting  beams  cast  a  rich  purple 
light  over  Madame  Roselli’s  little  garden. 
The  trees  were  exchanging  soft  whispers 
with  one  another ;  the  l^lated  bees,  flying 
from  flower  to  flower,  were  humming  half 
audibly ;  while,  somewhere  unseen,  a 
turtle  dove  was  cooing  monotonously  and 
unceasingly.  Her  face  was  shaded  by  the 
same  round  hat  she  had  worn  the  day 
they  went  to  Soden.  She  lifted  up  her^ 
eyes  shyly  at  Sanin,  and  continued  sorting 
her  cherries. 

Sanin  approached  her  hesitatingly,  each 
step  slower  than  the  last ;  and  all  that  he 
could  find  to  say  when  he  had  reached  her 
side  was,  “  Why  are  you  sorting  cherries  ?” 

‘•I'he  ripest,"  she  answer^,  after  a 
moment’s  pause,  “  will  be  used  for  preserv¬ 
ing  ;  the  rest  are  put  into  tarts." 

She  bent  her  head  low  down,  and  her 
right  hand,  which  held  a  cluster  of  cher¬ 
ries,  paused  midway  between  the  basket 
and  the  plate. 

“  May  I  sit  next  to  you  ?"  asked  Sanin. 

“You  may,”  and  she  moved  aside  to 
make  room  for  him.  “  Now,  how  shall  I 
begin  ?”  thought  he.  But  Gemma  drew 
him  out  of  the  difficulty. 

“  You  have  been  fighting  a  duel,"  she 
said  quickly,  turning  her  lovely  face  to 
him,  and  blushing  with  confusion,  while 
deep  gratitude  beamed  from  out  her  eyes. 


“  And  yet  you  are  so  calm !  I  suppose 
you  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  fear  dan¬ 
ger  ?” 

“  Believe  me,  I  exposed  myself  to  no 
danger  whatever.  We  came  to  a  very 
satisfactory  understanding.” 

Gemma  paosed  her  fingers  twice  before 
her  eyes — another  Italian  gesture.  “No, 
no!  do  not  tell  me  that!  You  can  not 
deceive  me!  Pantaleone  has  disclosed 
every  thing !” 

“  What  a  man  to  place  your  faith  in ! 
Did  he  compare  me  with  the  statue  of  a 
certain  commander?” 

“  He  may  be  droll  in  his  mode  of  ex¬ 
pressing  himself,  but  his  feelings  at  your 
conduct  to-day  must  not  be  ridiculed. 
And  you  went  through  all  this  for  me,  for 
me.  I  can  never  forget  it  1” 

“  I  assure  you,  Farulein  Gemma  .  .  .” 

“  I  shall  never  forget  it,  never !”  she 
repeated  with  emphasis,  turning  her  face 
away  from  him. 

He  gazed  at  her  delicate  clear  profile, 
and  he  thought  he  had  never  seen  such 
perfect  loveliness  before,  or  experienced 
such  a  moment  of  bliss  in  his  whole  life. 

“  And  my  promise !”  he  suddenly  recol¬ 
lected. 

“Fraulein  Gemma!”  he  commenced 
falteringly. 

“  What  ?” 

She  kept  her  face  persistently  turned 
from  him,  and  went  on  sorting  the  cher¬ 
ries,  lifting  them  carefully  by  their  stems, 
and  as  carefully  plucking  the  leaves  oflT. 
But  what  a  world  of  kindly  faith  rang 
through  that  one  little  word,  “  What  ?” 

“  Your  mother  has  not  spoken  to  you 
about  .  .  .” 

“  About  what  ?” 

“  About  me.” 

Gemma  suddenly  threw  back  the  cher¬ 
ries  she  had  taken  from  the  basket. 

“  She  has  been  speaking  to  you  ?”  she 
asked  in  her  turn. 

“  Yes.” 

“  What  was  it  she  spoke  to  you  about  ?” 

“  She  told  me  that  you  .  .  .  that 
you  had  altered  your  previous  intentions.” 

Gemma  bent  her  head  still  lower  over 
her  basket.  Her  whole  face  was  now  hid¬ 
den  under  her  wide  hat,  and  her  delicate 
slender  neck,  like  the  stem  of  some  tall 
flower,  was  alone  visible. 

“  What  intentions  ?" 

“  Your  intentions  .  .  .  with  regard 
.  .  .  to  your  future  prospects  in  life."  , 
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“That  is  to  say  .  .  .  you  mean 

.  .  .  concerning  Herr  Kliiber  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“My  mother  has  told  you  that  I  have 
refused  to  be  the  wife  of  Herr  Kliiber  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

Gemma  moved  away.  The  basket  tip¬ 
ped  over,  fell,  and  a  few  cherries  rolled  out 
on  the  walk.  One  minute  passed  in 
silence  .  .  .  and  another. 

“  Why  did  she  tell  you  this  ?”  he  heard 
her  say.  Her  face  was  still  hidden  from 
him,  but  he  noticed  the  troubled  heaving  of 
her  breast. 

“  Wliy  ?  Your  mother  thought  that  as 
we  had  become  such  great  friends  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time,  and  as  you  had 
shown  a  certain  amount  of  faith  in  me, 
j’ou  would  probably  allow  yourself  to  be 
influenced  by  my  advice.” 

Gemma  dropped  her  hands  gently,  and 
her  fingers  played  with  the  folds  of  her 
dress. 

“And  what  is  your  advice.  Monsieur 
Dimitri  ?”  she  said  inquiringly,  after  a  few 
minutes’  pause.  Sanin  could  see  that  her 
fingers  were  trembling  nervously,  and  tliat 
she  was  merely  playing  with  her  dress  to 
conceal  her  emotion  from  him.  He  laid 
his  hand  tenderly  over  those  white,  tremu¬ 
lous  fingers. 

“  Gemma,”  he  murmured  pleadingly, 
“  why  do  you  turn  away  from  me  ?” 

She  instantly  threw  back  her  hat  over 
her  shoulders,  and  cast  her  trusting,  grate¬ 
ful  eyes  on  him.  She  waited  for  him  to 
say  another  word.  But  the  sight  of  her 
face  had  dazzled  and  blinded  him.  The 
warm  blaze  of  the  evening  sun  fell  full 
upon  it,  and  the  expression  of  that  sweet 
face  w’as  clearer  and  brighter  than  the 
blaze  that  illumed  it. 

“  I  shall  obey  you.  Monsieur  Dimitri,” 
she  said,  smiling  and  raising  her  dark  eye¬ 
brows  ;  “  but  what  is  your  advice  ?” 

“  My  advice,”  he  repeated.  “  You  see, 
your  mother  thinks,  that  to  refuse  Herr 
Kliiber  simply  because  he  did  not  resent 
the  insult  offered  you  .  .  .” 

“  Only  for  that  reason  ?”  said  Gemma, 
bending  down  to  lift  the  basket,  and 
placing  it  again  beside  her  on  the  bench. 

“  That  ...  in  fact  ...  to  refuse 
him  would  be  an  act  of  imprudence  on  your 
part ;  that  it  is  such  an  important  step,  a 
step  which  should  not  be  taken  without 
mature  consideration;  finally,  the  very 
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state  of  your  affairs  alone  enforces  certain 
duties  on  each  member  of  your  family.” 

“  This  is  my  mother’s  opinion,”  inter¬ 
rupted  Gemma ;  “  these  are  her  words, 
that  I  feel  certain  of.  Tell  me  now  what 
your  opinion  is.” 

“  Mine  ?”  He  was  silent.  Something 
seemed  to  rise  to  his  throat,  to  choke  him 
and  catch  his  breath. 

“  I  also  think,”  he  said,  with  difficulty. 
Gemma  drew  herself  up.  “  You  also 
think  ?” 

“Yes  .  .  .  that  is  to  say  .  .  .  ’ 

Sanin  was  utterly  unable  to  continue. 

“  Very  well.  If  you,  as  a  sincere  friend, 
advise  me  to  alter  my  decision  ...  I 
mean  to  carry  out  my  former  intentions. 
I  shall  take  your  advice  in  consideration.” 
She  was  unconsciously  putting  the  sorted 
cherries  from  the  plate  back  into  the 
basket.  “  My  mother  trusts  that  I  will 
obey  you  .  .  .  Well,  very  likely  I  shall.” 

“  But  allow  me,  Fraulein  Gemma,  to 
ask  you  what  the  reasons  were  that  urged 
you  .  .  .” 

“  I  shall  obey  you,”  repeated  Gemma, 
heeding  not  what  he  said,  and  turning 
deadly  pale.  “  You  have  done  so  much 
for  me  that  I  am  bound  to  fulfill  your 
wishes.  I  shall  tell  my  mother  .  .  .  and 
think  over  what  you  have  said.  But  see, 
here  she  comes.” 

Frau  Lenore  had  appeared  on  the 
threshold  of  the  door  which  led  out  to  the 
garden.  Her  impatience  had  got  the 
letter  of  her,  and  she  could  bear  the 
suspense  no  longer.  According  to  her 
calculations,  she  thought  Sanin  could 
have  finished  his  conversation  with  Gem¬ 
ma  long  ere  this,  although  the  iite-d-tite 
had  not  lasted  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

“  No,  no,  no,  for  God’s  sake,  tell  her 
nothing  yet,”  said  Sanin  hurriedly,  and  with 
a  frightened  look.  “  Wait  a  while  .  .  . 

I  shall  tell  you  when  I  shall  write  to  you 
.  .  .  and  until  then  decide  on  nothing. 
Only  wait !” 

He  pressed  Gemma’s  hand,  and  rose 
from  the  seat ;  and  to  the  great  astonish¬ 
ment  of  Frau  Lenore,  hurried  past  the 
latter,  merely  lifting  his  hat  to  her,  and 
muttering  something  very  indistinctly,  left 
the  garden. 

The  old  lady  hastened  to  her  daughter. 

“Tell  me.  Gemma  .  . 

Gemma  threw  her  arms  round  her 
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mother’s  neck.  .  .  “  Dearest  mother, 

can  you  wait  patiently  a  while,  just  a  little 
while,  only  until  to-morrow  ?  Tell  me, 
can  you  ?  And  you  will  not  say  a  word 
more  until  to-morrow  ?” 

Here  Gemma  burst  into  a  sudden  flood 
of  happy  tears,  and  the  expression  of  her 
face,  which  was  far  from  being  sorrowful, 
filled  the  old  lady  with  still  greater  aston¬ 
ishment. 

“  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?”  she 
inquired.  “  You  never  cry.  What  means 
this  sudden  outburst  ?” 

“  Nothing,  mother,  nothing  !  Only  wait. 
We  must  both  wait.  Do  not  question  me 
until  to-morrow,  but  let  us  sort  the  cherries 
before  the  sun  goes  down.” 

“  But  you  will  act  like  a  sensible  girl  ?” 

“  Oh,  I  am  very  sensible !”  she  said, 
shaking  her  head  demurely.  Then  she 
began  tying  bunches  of  cherries  together, 
holding  them  high  above  her  blushing 
face.  She  did  not  wipe  away  her  tears : 
they  dried  of  their  own  free  will. 


XXV. 

Sanin  almost  ran  all  the  way  to  the 
hotel.  He  felt  that  there,  in  the  solitude 
of  his  own  room,  he  could  think  more 
calmly  over  all  that  had  happened,  bring 
each  feeling  to  account,  and  discover  the 
real  source  of  his  feverish  excitement. 
And  truly,  no  sooner  had  he  entered  his 
room  and  seated  himself  at  his  writing 
table,  than,  leaning  his  elbows  on  it  and 
resting  his  face  on  his  hands,  he  cried  out 
in  a  tone  of  sorrow  and  despair :  “  I  love 
her,  love  her  madly  !”  and  a  bright  glow, 
like  that  which  comes  over  a  dying  ember 
when  the  ashes  are  suddenly  blown  off  its 
surface,  kindled  within  him. 

Another  moment,  and  he  could  no 
longer  comprehend  how  he  could  have 
sat  next  her,  next  Gemma !  and  spoken 
with  her,  without  feeling  that  he  adored 
the  very  hem  of  her  dress,  and  was  willing, 
as  all  young  lovers  express  themselves, 
“  to  die  at  her  feet.”  Their  last  meeting 
in  the  garden  had  decided  it  all.  Now, 
when  he  thought  of  her,  his  imagination 
pictured  her  no  longer  beneath  the  mellow 
light  of  the  stars  with  the  wild  wind  fanning 
her  curls  ;  he  saw  her  seated  on  that  gar¬ 
den-bench,  her  hat  thrown  back,  looking 
at  him  so  trustfully  and  kindly  .  .  . 

And  the  recollection  of  that  gaze  sent  a 


tremor  of  passionate  love  through  his 
veins.  He  thought  of  the  lose  he  had 
kept  in  his  pocket  for  the  last  three  days, 
and  taking  it  out,  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips 
fervently.  He  could  argue  with  himself  no 
more,  and  would  take  nothing  into  consi¬ 
deration  ;  he  had  cast  all  the  past  aside, 
and  had  leaped  into  the  present  with  one 
sudden  bound ;  he  had  left  the  dismal 
shore  of  his  lonely  bachelor  life,  and  had 
rushed  headlong  into  that  happy,  swift, 
and  mighty  stream,  without  reflecting 
whither  it  would  carry  him,  without  caring 
to  know  if  the  rapid  current  would  dash 
him  eventually  against  the  rocks!  This, 
indeed,  was  not  the  calm  streamlet  in  the 
Uhland  romance,  which  had  rocked  him 
gently  but  a  short  while  ago.  .  .  I'hese 
were  powerful  ungovernable  waves  !  They 
rolled  along  in  fearful  grandeur,  bearing 
him  along  with  them  on  their  wild  and 
dangerous  course. 

fie  seized  a  sheet  of  paper,  and,  with 
almost  one  dash  of  the  pen,  wrote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines : 

“  Dear  Gemma  :  You  know  the  ad¬ 
vice  that  I  took  upon  myself  to  offer 
you ;  you  know  what  your  mother’s 
wishes  are  and  what  she  begged  me  to 
do ;  but  what  you  do  not  know,  and 
what  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  tell  you  now, 
is  this,  that  I  love  you,  love  you  with  all 
the  passion  of  first  love.  Words  can  not 
express  the  depth  and  force  of  the  love  you 
have  awakened  witliin  me !  When  your 
mother  came  to  me,  begging  me  to  in¬ 
tercede,  the  spark  you  had  kindled  was 
only  smouldering,  otherwise  I  should 
certainly  have  refused  to  fulfill  her  wishes. 

.  .  .  The  confession  I  now  make  is  the 

confession  of  an  lionorable  man.  You 
must  understand  me  thoroughly,  no  suspi¬ 
cions  must  exist  between  us.  You  see,  I 
am  unable  to  give  you  any  advice  .  .  . 

I  love  you — this  is  my  sole  thought,  the  sole 
feeling  of  my  heart !  Dm.  Sanin.” 

Having  folded  and  sealed  this  letter, 
Sanin  was  on  the  point  of  ringing  for  the 
waiter  to  tell  him  to  carry  it  to  its  destination. 
.  .  .  No!  that  would  not  do!  Should 

he  take  it  to  Emile  ?  But  to  go  to  the  shop 
where  Emile  was,  and  to  search  for  him 
amongst  the  other  clerks,  w'ould  also  be 
exceedingly  unpleasant.  Besides,  it  was 
already  dark,  and  Emile  had  probably  left 
by  this  time.  Reflecting  in  this  manner, 
Sanin  nevertheless  put  on  his  hat  and 
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went  out ;  he  had  turned  the  first  comer 
and  was  going  round  the  next,  when,  to  his 
unspeakable  joy,  he  beheld  Emile  in  front 
of  him.  With  a  small  bag  under  his  arm 
and  a  roll  of  paper  in  his  hand,  the  young 
enthusiast  was  speeding  homeward. 

“  There  is  truth  in  the  saying  that  lov¬ 
ers  are  blest  with  lucky  stars  !”  thought 
Sanin,  calling  out  at  the  same  time  to 
Emile. 

The  latter  turned,  and  recognizing  him, 
rushed  back  toward  him. 

Sanin  allowed  him  no  time  to  express  his 
great  joy  at  this  unexpected  meeting ;  but 
instantly  intrusted  the  letter  to  his  care, 
and  explained  for  whom  it  was  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  to  deliver  it. 
Emile  stood  listening  with  attention. 

“No  one  must  see  it  ?”  he  asked,  with 
a  significant  and  mysterious  expression  in 
his  face  which  said,  “  I  quite  understand 
the  drift  of  it !" 

“  Yes,  my  young  friend,”  answered  Sa¬ 
nin,  getting  rather  confused,  and  stroking 
Emile  on  the  cheek.  .  .  .  “  And  in 

case  there  should  be  an  answer,  you  will 
bring  it  to  me,  will  you  not  ?  I  shall  be 
at  home.” 

“  Oh  !  you  may  be  certain,  I  shall  bring 
it !”  whispered  Emile  gayly,  and  ran  off, 
turning  round  to  give  him  a  nod,  as  he 
scampered  away. 

Sanin  returned  home,  and  without  light¬ 
ing  the  candles,  threw  himself  on  his 
sofa,  rested  his  head  on  his  hands,  and 
abandoned  himself  to  the  multitudinous 
sensations  of  an  avowed  love — sensations 
which  we  need  not  describe.  Those  who 
have  experienced  them  know  well  their 
sweetness  and  their  pangs  ;  those  who 
have  not  passed  through  that  experience 
will  not  be  able  to  comprehend  our  mean¬ 
ing. 

'I'he  door  was  opened,  and  the  next  mi¬ 
nute  Emile  made  his  appearance. 

“  I  have  brought  it,”  he  said  in  a  whisper ; 
“  here  is  your  answer !”  and  he  held  a 
small  folded  piece  of  paper  over  his  head. 

Sanin  started  from  the  sofa  and 
snatched  it  from  his  hand.  To  conceal 
his  feelings  and  feign  indifference,  even 
before  her  brother,  was  beyond  his  power 
of  self-control. 

He  rushed  to  the  window,  and  by  the 
light  of  a  lamp  outside,  read  the  following 
lines  : 

“  I  beg  and  beseech  you  not  to  come 
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to  us,  not  to  show  yourself  all  day  to-mor¬ 
row.  This  is  of  the  greatest  importatlce 
to  me.  To-morrow  will  decide  every 
thing.  I  know  you  will  not  refuse  my 
small  petition,  because  .  .  . 

“  Gemma.” 

Sanin  read  the  note  twice  over.  How 
neat  and  pretty  was  that  handwriting  ! 
He  turned  to  Emile  who,  anxious  to  dis¬ 
play  his  discretion,  was  standing  with  his 
face  to  the  wall,  digging  his  nails  into  the 
plaster,  and  called  him  by  his  name. 

Emile  instantly  ran  up  to  him.  “  What 
is  it  ?” 

“  You  will  tell  somebody — you  know 
whom  I  mean — you  will  tell  her  that  her 
wishes  shall  be  strictly  obeyed.”  (Emile 
compressed  his  lips  and  nodded  with  an 
air  of  importance.)  “  And  are  you  going 
to  be  about  to-morrow  ?” 

“  I  ?  I  shall  do  whatever  you  like.” 

“If  you  can  manage  it,  come  to  me  to¬ 
morrow  morning  early,  and  we  shall  go 
out  for  a  whole  daiy’s  stroll  into  the  coun¬ 
try  ..  .  would  you  like  that  ?” 

“  What  in  the  world  should  I  enjoy 
more  than  taking  a  long  walk  with  you  ? 
Oh  !  most  certainly,  I  shall  come.” 

“  But  if  you  can  not  get  away  ?” 

“  But  I  shall !” 

“  Mind — you  must  not  tell  them  at 
home  that  you  are  out  with  me  for  the 
whole  day.” 

“  Why  should  I  ?  I  shall  not  let  them 
know  where  I  am  going.” 

With  tliese  words,  Emile  gave  his 
friend  a  close  hug,  and  ran  off. 

Sanin  paced  up  and  down  his  room  for 
a  long  while  that  night,  and  did  not  go  to 
bed  until  late.  He  lost  himself  in  a  maze 
of  happy  thoughts,  drawn  from  the  smil¬ 
ing  future,  so  full  of  promise  1  He  was 
glad  he  had  asked  Emile  to  spend  the 
day  with  him  ;  he  was  so  like  his  sister. 
“  He  will  remind  me  of  her,”  he  said  mus¬ 
ingly  to  himself.  But  what  he  puzzled 
over  was  this  :  how  he  could  have  felt 
differently  yesterday  from  to-day  ?  It 
seemed  to  him  as  though  he  had  always 
loved  Gemma  with  a  love  as  intense  as 
that  he  now  felt  for  her. 
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The  following  day,  at  8  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  Emile,  accompanied  by  Tarta- 
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glia,  went  to  the  Hotel.  He  hatl  deceived 
them  at  home  by  saying  that  he  was  go¬ 
ing  first  for  a  short  walk  with  Sanin,  and 
would  return  to  his  duties  after  breakfast. 
While  the  latter  was  dressing,  Emile  ven¬ 
tured,  though  very  hesifitingly,  to  direct 
the  conversation  to  Gemma  and  her  bro¬ 
ken  engagement  with  Herr  Kliiber  ;  but 
Sanin  rebuked  him  with  stem  silence,  and 
Emile,  to  prove  that  he  quite  understood 
why  the  subject  should  not  be  treated  so 
lightly,  returned  to  it  no  more. 

Having  first  refreshed  themselves  with 
a  cup  of  coffee,  they  set  out  on  foot  to 
Hausen,  a  small  village  no  great  distance 
from  Frankfort,  and  surrounded  by  woods. 
From  this  place  the  Taunus  hills  are  seen 
distinctly.  The  weather  was  lovely  ;  the 
sun  shone  brightly,  without  being  too  hot ; 
a  fresh  breeze  was  stirring  the  green 
leaves,  and  shadows  of  the  clouds  above 
were  sailing  swiftly  along  the  earth.  Sa¬ 
nin  and  Emile  soon  left  the  town  far  be¬ 
hind  them,  and  were  stepping  out  briskly 
and  gayly  along  the  smooth  road.  They 
struck  off  into  the  wood,  and  roamed 
about  in  it  for  some  time ;  then  they 
breakfasted  at  a  small  inn  in  the  village  ; 
after  breakfast,  they  climbed  the  hills,  ad¬ 
mired  the  different  views,  flung  stones  from 
the  summits  and  clapped  their  hands  in 
glee,  as  those  stones  went  rolling  down, 
skipping  like  rabbits,  until  some  unseen 
individual  from  below  rebuked  them  in  a 
loud  ringing  voice  ;  they  stretched  them¬ 
selves  down  to  rest  on  the  soft,  brown 
moss ;  they  quenched  their  thirst  with 
beer  at  another  inn  ;  they  raced,  and  bet¬ 
ted  on  each  other  as  to  who  could  run  the 
swiftest.  They  discovered  an  echo,  and 
called  .to  it,  and  sang  ;  they  wrestled,  cut 
down  branches  of  trees,  decorated  their 
hats  with  ferns — and  even  danced.  Tarta- 
glia  joined  them  in  all  their  sports :  true,  he 
could  not  throw  stones,  but  he  rolled  after 
them  like  a  ball,  howled  when  Sanin  and 
Emile  sang, — and  even  drank  beer,  al¬ 
though  with  apparent  distaste  for  that  beve¬ 
rage  :  he  had  been  initiated  in  this  art  by 
a  student  to  whom  he  had  belonged,  once 
upon  a  time.  They  also  had  long  discus¬ 
sions  together.  Sanin,  as  eldest,  and 
more  sensible  of  the  two,  commenced  a 
long  discourse  on  fatalism  and  man's  vo¬ 
cation,  but  the  conversation  soon  took  a 
less  serious  turn.  Emile  wished  his  great 
friend  and  patron  to  tell  him  more  about 


Russia  ;  how  duels  were  fought  there  ; 
whether  the  women  were  pretty,  and  if  it 
was  possible  to  learn  Russian  quickly  ; 
and  what  his  feelings  were  when  the  officer 
aimed  at  him.  Sanin,  when  his  turn  ar¬ 
rived,  cross-questioned  Emile  about  his  fa¬ 
ther,  his  mother,  and  their  family  matters, 
— trying,  the  whole  time,  to  avoid  Gem¬ 
ma’s  name,  and  thinking  of  her  alone. 
And  yet,  properly  speaking,  it  was  not 
even  of  her  that  he  thought,  but  of  the 
morrow,  that  morrow  enveloped  in  myste¬ 
ry,  sweet  uncertainty,  and  shadowy  bright¬ 
ness.  It  seemed  as  though  a  vail,  a 
slight,  thin  vail,  was  fluttering  across  his 
mental  vision,  while  behind  that  vail  he 
felt  the  presence  of  a  sacred  image,  with  a 
bright  smile  on  its  lips,  and  with  eyes  cast 
down.  And  this  image  was  not  that  of 
Gemma,  but  of  happiness  itself!  And 
now  at  last  his  hour  is  at  hand ;  the  vai. 
is  drawn  aside,  the  lips  of  that  image 
open,  the  eyelids  are  raised — he  beholds 
his  divinity,  and  light  and  happiness  and 
endless  joy  shine  forth  upon  him  I  He 
thinks  of  the  morrow,  and  his  heart  sick¬ 
ens  with  suspense  and  longing  and  ever- 
returning  hope  1 

But  these  both  bright  and  sorrowful 
musings  do  not  in  any  way  interfere  with 
his  pleasure.  They  do  not  prevent  him 
from  enjoying  a  good  dinner  with  Emile 
at  a  third  inn,  and  from  playing  at  leap¬ 
frog  after  the  meal  is  over.  This  game 
took  place  in  an  open  meadow  .  .  . 

But  who  can  picture  Sanin’s  astonishment 
and  confusion,  when,  attracted  by  Tarta- 
glia’s  fierce  bark,  and  in  the  act  of  flying 
over  Emile’s  back,  he  all  of  a  sudden  sees 
in  front  of  him,  standing  on  the  edge  of 
the  meadow,  two  officers,  whom  he  in¬ 
stantly  recognizes  as  Von  Donhoff  and 
Von  Richter  I 

Both  these  gentlemen  raise  their  eye¬ 
glasses  and  stare  at  him.  Sanin  falls  on 
his  feet,  turns  his  back  on  them,  puts  on 
his  coat  hurriedly,  says  a  word  to  Emile, 
who  also  puts  on  his  jacket,  and  both 
walk  away  in  an  opposite  direction. 

It  was  late  when  they  returned  to 
Frankfort. 

“  I  shall  be  sure  to  get  a  scolding,” 
said  Emile  to  Sanin,  bidding  him  good- 
by  ;  “  but  what  does  it  matter  ?  For 
that,  I  have  had  a  splendid  day  !” 

Returning  to  his  hotel,  Sanin  found  a 
note  from  Gemma.  She  wrote  to  appoint 
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a  meeting  with  him  on  the  following  day, 
at  seven  in  the  morning,  in  one  of  the 
public  gardens  which  encircle  Frankfort, 

How  his  heart  beat  with  joy !  How 
happy  he  was  that  he  had  thus  blindly 
obeyed  her!  And,  heavens,  what  bliss 
was  there  not  in  store  for  him  on  the  ap¬ 
proaching  morrow !  Long  did  his  eyes 
rest  on  her  note.  The  elegant  flourish  to 
the  little  G  at  the  end  of  the  sheet,  re¬ 
minded  him  so  forcibly  of  her  pretty  fin¬ 
gers  and  of  her  hand  .  .  .  He  recol¬ 
lected  that  his  lips  had  never  yet  been 
pressed  to  that  hand  .  .  .  “  Italians,” 
thought  he,  “despite  public  opinion,  are 
bashful  and  reserved,  .  .  .  and  Gem¬ 
ma  is  most  assuredly  so  !  A  queen — a  di¬ 
vinity — ^like  marble  pure  and  white.” 

There  was  one  happy  man  that  night  at 
Frankfort,  ...  He  slept;  but  he 
could  have  said  of  himself,  with  the  words 
of  the  poet, 

“  I  sleep,  but  my  heart  waketh.” 

And  truly  his  heart  beat  as  lightly  as  the 
fluttering  of  the  wings  of  a  butterfly,  strug¬ 
gling  from  out  the  heavy  dew  of  a  flower, 
and  bathed  in  the  summer  sun. 
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He  woke  at  five,  by  six  he  was  ready 
dressed,  and  by  half  past  six  he  was  in  the 
public  garden,  pacing  in  front  of  the  small 
summer-house  that  Gemma  had  mentioned 
in  her  note. 

It  was  a  gray,  warm  morning.  At  times 
it  threatened  to  rain,  and  tiny  drops,  as 
big  as  beads,  fell  on  Sanin’s  coat ;  but  they 
soon  disappeared.  The  air  was  as  still  as 
if  there  never  had  been  any  wind ;  while 
in  the  distance  rose  a  white  vapor,  and 
the  atmosphere  was  heavy  with  the  fra¬ 
grance  of  mignonette  and  white  acacia. 

The  shops  were  still  closed,  but  foot-pas¬ 
sengers  were  astir  in  the  streets,  and  a  sol¬ 
itary  carriage  was  heard  to  roll  along  occa¬ 
sionally  ;  but  in  the  gardens  there  was  no 
one  walking,  A  gardener  was  lazily 
sweeping  the  paths,  and  a  wretched  old 
woman,  in  a  black  cloth  cloak,  was  hurry¬ 
ing  across  an  avenue.  Sanin  did  not  for 
a  moment  suppose  this  miserable  object  to 
be  Gemma — and  yet  the  sight  of  it  had 
made  him  start,  and  his  eyes  had  followed 
that  black  retreating  speck  into  space. 

Seven !  chimed  the  clock  in  the  tower. 
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Sanin  stood  still.  Could  it  be  possible 
that  she  was  not  coming  ?  A  chilly  tre¬ 
mor  ran  through  him.  But  a  moment  more, 
and  he  heard  light  footsteps  behind  him, 
and  the  soft  rustle  of  a  woman’s  dress. 
He  turned :  it  was  Gemma  ! 

She  was  dressed  in  a  gray  mantilla,  and 
a  small  dark  bonnet  When  she  caught 
sight  of  Sanin,  she  turned  her  head  aside, 
and  coming  up  to  him,  never  uttered  a 
word,  but  hurried  on. 

“  Gemma !”  he  called  half  audibly. 

She  nodded  to  him,  and  continued  walk¬ 
ing  on.  He  followed  her. 

She  went  past  the  summer-house,  turned 
to  the  right,  skirted  a  small  fountain  in 
which  a  sparrow  was  taking  its  morning 
bath,  and  entering  a  small  shrubbery  of 
lilacs,  dropped  down  on  a  bench. 

Sanin  seated  himself  next  to  her. 

A  moment  passed,  without  either  of 
them  saying  a  word ;  she  did  not  even 
look  at  him,  and  he  dared  not  lift  his  eyes 
to  her  face,  but  only  gazed  at  her  folded 
hands  which  held  a  small  parasol.  What 
could  they  talk  about  ?  What  could  they 
say  to  equal  the  joy  they  both  felt  at  being 
in  each  other’s  presence  at  that  early  hour, 
and  so  near  to  each  other. 

“You — are  not  angry  with  me?”  asked 
Sanin,  at  last. 

He  could  not  have  thought  of  anything 
more  silly  to  say  than  that  ...  he 
knew  it  ...  At  all  events  it  had 
broken  the  silence. 

“  I  ?”  she  answered.  “  'W'hy  should  I  be 
angry  ?  No.” 

“  And  you  believe  in  me  ?”  he  continued. 

“  Believe  in  what  you  wrote  ?” 

“Yes.” 

Gemma  inclined  her  head  and  was  si¬ 
lent.  Her  parasol  slipped  from  out  her 
hands.  She  caught  it  quickly  before  it 
fell  to  the  ground. 

“  Oh  !  believe  in  me,  believe  in  all  that 
I  wrote  to  you,”  exclaimed  Sanin,  with 
fervor,  his  diffidence  suddenly  vanishing. 
“  If  there  is  any  truth  on  earth,  any  sacred 
and  undoubted  truth — it  is  this,  that  I  love 
you,  love  you  pas.sionately.  Gemma !” 

She  gave  him  a  hurried  searching  glance, 
and  again  almost  dropped  her  parasol. 

“  Believe  in  me,  believe  in  me,”  he  re¬ 
peated  beseechingly,  stretching  out  his 
hands  towards  her;  but  not  daring  to 
touch  her.  “  What  would  you  wish  me  to 
do  ...  to  assure  you  of  my  sinceri¬ 
ty  ?” 
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Again  she  turned  to  look  at  him. 

“  Tell  me,  Monsieur  Dimitri,”  she  at  last 
said :  “  three  days  ago  when  you  came  to 
offer  me  your  advice — ^you  did  not  know 
then — you  did  not  feel  .  .  .” 

“  I  felt,”  interrupted  Sanin,  “  but  did  not 
know.  I  have  loved  you  since  the  very 
first  moment  I  saw  you ;  but  I  did  not 
know  how  precious  you  were  to  me,  until 
now !  Besides,  they  told  me  you  were 
plighted  to  another  .  .  .  And  as  to 
your  mother's  wishes  ...  in  the  first 
place :  how  could  I  refuse  to  oblige  her  ? 
secondly  ...  I  delivered  them  to 
you  in  a  manner  that  might  have  led  you 
to  suppose  .  .  .” 

Heavy  steps  were  heard  close  by,  and  a 
stout  gentleman,  with  a  traveling  bag 
thrown  across  his  shoulder,  and  apparently 
a  foreigner,  suddenly  emerged  from  the 
bushes,  and,  with  the  usual  unceremonious¬ 
ness  of  a  traveler,  scrutinized  the  couple 
seated  on  the  bench,  gave  a  loud  cough, 
and  passed  on  further. 

“Your  mother,”  continued  Sanin,  as  the 
retreating  footsteps  died  away,  “  told  me 
that  your  refusal  of  Herr  Kliiber  would 
give  rise  to  much  scandal,”  (Gemma  frown¬ 
ed  slightly  at  these  words ;)  “  that  my  own 
behavior  had  partly  been  the  cause  of 
these  unpleasant  rumors,  and  that  conse¬ 
quently  I  was — in  a  way — bound  to  do 
my  utmost  in  persuading  you  not  to  break 
off  your  engagement  with  your  affianced 
husband,  Herr  Kliiber.” 

“  Monsieur  Dimitri,”  said  Gemma,  pass¬ 
ing  her  hand  over  her  hair  on  the  side 
next  to  Sanin,  “  do  not  call  him  my  affianc¬ 
ed  husband.  1  shall  never  be  his  wife.  I 
have  refused  him,” 

“You  have  refused  him  ?  When  ? 

“  Yesterday.” 

“  Refused  him  yourself  ?” 

“  Yes.  At  our  own  house.  He  came  to 
us.” 

“  Gemma !  Then  you  love  me  ?” 

She  turned  to  him. 

“  Otherwise — should  I  have  come 
here  ?”  she  whispered,  and  her  hands 
dropped  on  the  bench. 

^nin  took  up  those  powerless  hands, 
and  with  their  palms  upturned,  pressed 
them  to  his  lips.  Now  was  that  vail 
lifted.  This  was  his  happiness,  this  his  ra¬ 
diant  image !  He  raised  his  head  and 
looked  at  Gemma,  long  and  fixedly.  She 
also  looked  up  at  him — but  shyly  from  be¬ 
neath  her  eyebrows ;  and  her  half-closed 


eyes  gleamed  with  bright,  blissful  tears ! 
There  was  no  smile  on  her  face,  but  it 
was  radiant  with  happiness. 

He  longed  to  take  and  clasp  her  to  his 
breast,  but  she  drew  away  from  him,  and 
shook  her  head  in  rebuke,  “  Wait,”  those 
joyful  eyes  seemed  to  say  to  him. 

“  O  Gemma!”  exclaimed  Sanin,  “could 
I  ever  have  thought  that  you  would 
love  me !” 

“  I  myself  never  dreamt  of  it,”  said 
Gemma,  in  a  low  voice. 

“  Could  I  ever  have  thought,”  .conti¬ 
nued  Sanin,  “  when  arriving  here  at  Frank¬ 
fort,  where  I  intended  staying  only  a  few 
hours,  that  I  should  find  my  life’s  happi¬ 
ness  here !” 

“Your  life’s  happiness!  Is  that  truly 
so  ?”  said  Gemma,  with  eager  inquiry. 

“  My  life’s,  my  everlasting  happiness  !” 
he  exclaimed,  in  a  fresh  outburst  of  feel¬ 
ing. 

The  gardener’s  spade  was  heard  scraping 
the  ground  within  a  few  paces  from  where 
they  sat. 

“  Come  home,”  whispered  Gemma ;  “  let 
us  go  together,  will  you  ?” 

If  she  had  said  at  that  moment :  “  'ITirow 
yourself  into  the  sea,  will  you  ?”  he  would 
have  rushed  headlong,  before  she  could 
have  had  time  ever  to  utter  the  last  two 
words. 

They  left  the  garden  together  and  return¬ 
ed  home,  not  by  the  public  streets,  but 
choosing  the  by-ways  and  lanes. 

XXVIII. 

Sanin  walked  by  Gemma’s  side,  never 
taking  his  eyes  off  her,  never  ceasing  to 
smile,  while  she  seemed  at  times 'to  hurry 
along,  at  times  to  linger  back.  In  truth, 
both  of  them — he  as  pale  as  death,  she 
flushed  with  excitement — looked  as  though 
they  were  wandering  in  a  mist.  All  that 
had  transpired  a  few  short  minutes  ago, 
that  surrender  of  the  soul  to  another,  had 
been  so  forcible,  so  novel,  and  so  strangely 
sweet ;  every  thing  in  their  life  had  shifted 
and  changed  so  suddenly  that  they  were 
unable  to  collect  their  thoughts,  and  could 
only  liken  this  storm  of  events  that  had 
overtaken  and  surrounded  them,  to  that 
evening  gale  which  had  almost  driven  them 
into  each  other’s  arms.  As  Sanin  followed 
by  her  side,  he  felt  that  he  even  saw  her 
now  in  a  different  light ;  he  noticed  several 
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peculiarities  in  her  walk,  and  in  her  move¬ 
ments,  and  heavens !  how  unutterably  dear 
and  pretty  were  they  to  him !  And  she  felt 
conscious  of  his  thoughts. 

They  had  never  loved  before;  thus  all 
the  magic  of  first  love  was  casting  its  sub¬ 
tle  power  over  them.  First  love  is  like  a 
revolution  —  the  uniform,  regular  line  of 
life  is  rent  asunder  and  destroyed  in  one 
moment ;  youth  stands  on  the  barricade,  its 
bright  banner  waving  aloft,  and  whatever 
fate  awaits  it,  death  or  new  life,  it  greets 
each  with  a  radiant  welcome. 

“  That  looks  very  like  our  old  friend  !” 
said  Sanin,  pointing  with  his  finger  to  a 
muffled  figure,  skirting  the  road  in  haste,  as 
though  anxious  to  escape  recognition.  In 
the  midst  of  his  great  happiness,  he  felt  the 
necessity  of  talking  to  Gemma,  not  of  love — 
that  was  settled,  and  sacred — but  on  in¬ 
different  subjects. 

“  Yes,  that  is  Pantaleone,”  she  answered 
gayly ;  “  very  likely  he  followed  my  footsteps 
when  I  left  home ;  even  yesterday  he  would 
not  lose  me  out  of  his  sight.  He  guesses 
all !” 

“  He  guesses  all !”  repeated  Sanin  in 
rapturous  delight.  What  could  Gemma 
have  found  to  say  that  would  not  have 
sent  him  into  ecstasies  ? 

Then  he  asked  her  to  relate  to  him  all  that 
had  happened  the  day  before.  And  she 
commenced  telling  him,  hurriedly,  confus¬ 
edly,  smiling,  drawing  short  sighs  and  ex¬ 
changing  short,  bright  glances  with  him. 
She  told  him  how,  after  the  conversation 
of  the  other  day,  her  mother  had  tried  to 
bring  her,  at  last,  to  a  final  decision ;  how 
she  had  escaped  Frau-Lenore’s  persecution 
by  promising  to  give  a  decisive  answer  in 
the  course  of  a  day ;  how  she  had  plead¬ 
ed  for  that  short  reprieve,  and  how  trying 
it  had  l)een  to  her;  how  unexpectedly 
Herr  KlOber  had  made  his  appearance, 
more  starched  and  affected  than  ever;  “  how 
he  announced  his  displeasure  at  the  boy¬ 
ish,  unpardonable,  and,  to  him,  deeply  of¬ 
fensive  (that  was  the  term  he  used)  sally  of 
the  Russian  stranger — he  meant  your  duel — 
and  demanded  that  you  should  be  no  long¬ 
er  admitted  into  the  house.  ‘  Because,’ 
he  added,”  and  here  Gemma  mimicked  his 
voice  and  manner,  “  ‘  it  casts  a  slur  on  me, 
as  though  I  myself  could  not  have  pro¬ 
tected  my  affianced  wife  if  I  had  thought 
it  requisite  to  do  so !  All  Frankfort  will 
know  to-morrow  that  the  stranger  has 
fought  with  the  officer  in  my  affianced 
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wife’s  cause,  and  how  does  that  look  ?  It 
is  a  slur  on  my  honor !’  Mamma  agreed  with 
him,  just  fancy !  but  I  at  once  informed 
him  that  he  gave  himself  but  useless  anxi¬ 
ety  about  his  honor  and  his  own  person ; 
that  there  was  no  necessity  whatever 
for  him  to  take  offense  at  the  reports  Con¬ 
cerning  his  affianced  wife,  because  I  was 
no  longer  engaged  to  him  and  never  should 
be  his  wife!  To  tell  you  frankly,  it  had 
been  my  intention  to  speak  first  to  you,  be¬ 
fore  giving  him  my  final  refusal ;  but  he 
came,  and  I  could  not  help  saying  what  I 
did.  Mamma  even  screamed  with  fright, 
and  I  went  out  into  the  other  room  and 
brought  him  his  ring.  You  never  noticed 
that  I  took  off  that  ring  two  days  ago,  and 
returned  it  to  him.  He  was  very  much  of¬ 
fended  ;  but  being  an  exceedingly  conceit^ 
ed,  boastful  man,  he  did  not  say  much 
more  about  it,  and  went  away.  Of  course, 
I  had  a  great  deal  to  hear  from  Mamma, 
and  it  w-as  painful  for  me  to  see  the  anger 
I  had  caused,  and  I  thought  that  I  had 
been  too  rash ;  but  I  had  your  note — and 
without  it  I  knew — ” 

“  That  I  loved  you,”  said  Sanin. 

“  Yes,  that  you  loved  me.” 

Thus  spoke  Gemma,  embarrassed  and 
smiling,  and  dropping  her  voice  and  be¬ 
coming  silent,  whenever  any  one  came  to¬ 
ward  them  or  p.issed  them.  And  Sanin 
listened  to  her  in  raptures,  delighting  as 
much  in  the  very  sound  of  her  voice,  as  the 
day  before  he  had  admired  her  handwrit¬ 
ing. 

“  Mamma  is  very  angry,”  began  Gemma 
again,  and  her  words  flowed  in  quick  suc¬ 
cession  ;  “  she  can  not  at  all  imagine  that 
Herr  Kldber  may  have  become  distasteful 
tome;  that  I  was  marrying  not  for  love,  but 
simply  on  the  strength  of  her  entreaties. 
She  has  her  suspicions  about  you ;  that  is 
to  say,  to  speak  plainly,  she  is  convinced 
that  I  am  in  love  with  you,  and  it  grieves 
her  all  the  more  to  think  that  only  three 
days  ago  those  suspicions  never  entered 
her  head,  and  that  she  charged  you  to  use 
your  persuasive  powers  over  me.  And 
what  a  strange  charge  it  w-as,  was  it  not  ? 
And  now  she  calls  you  a  deep,  sly  man  ; 
she  says  that  you  betrayed  her  confidence, 
and  she  warns  me  that  you  will  deceive 
me  also.” 

“  But,  Gemma,”  exclaim^  Sanin,  “  did 
you  not  tell  her  .  .  .  .” 

“  I  told  her  nothing !  What  right  had  I 
before  consulting  you  ?” 
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“  Gemma,  I  hope  that  now,  at  ail  events, 
you  will  confess  every  thing  to  her ;  you 
will  take  me  to  her;  1  wish  to  prove  to 
your  mother  that  I  am  no  deceiver !” 

Sanin’s  breast  was  heaving  with  a  sudden 
storm  of  noble  and  fervent  feelings. 

S>e  looked  at  him  in  wonder.  “You 
eally  wish  to  go  now  to  Mamma  with  me  ? 
To  Mamma,  who  persists  in  assuring  me, 
that  whatever  exists  between  us  is  an  im¬ 
possibility,  and  can  never  lead  to  any 
thing  ?”  There  was  one  word  that  Gemma 
had  not  the  courage  to  say.  It  scorched 
her  lips  ;  but  Sanin  was  all  the  more  willing 
to  utter  it. 

“  To  marry  you.  Gemma,  to  be  your  hus¬ 
band,  I  know  of  no  greater  bliss !” 

To  his  love,  to  his  magnanimity,  to  his 
determination,  he  already  knew  no  bounds. 

Hearing  these  words.  Gemma,  who  had 
stood  still  a  moment,  quickened  her  pace. 
It  seemed  as  though  she  wished  to  escape 
from  this  unexpected  weight  of  happiness. 

But  all  of  a  sudden  her  feet  gave  way. 
Turning  the  lane,  and  within  a  few  steps 
of  her,  she  beheld  Herr  KlQber,  in  a  new 
hat,  new  coat,  upright  as  an  arrow,  and  with 
his  hair  as  curly  as  a  poodle's.  He  noticed 
Gemma  and  Sanin,  and  gave  a  kind  of  in¬ 
ward  snort,  and  throwing  himself  back,  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  them  with  a  jaunty,  dash¬ 
ing  air.  Sanin  was  rather  startled  the  first 
moment  at  this  sudden  apparition ;  but 
looking  into  KlQber’s  face,  to  which  the 
owner  had  striven  to  give  an  expression  of 
mingled  contempt,  surprise,  and  pity,  look¬ 
ing  into  that  meaningless  pink  and  white 
face,  he  felt  a  sudden  rise  of  indignation, 
and  stepped  past  him. 

Gemma  caught  hold  of  Sanin’s  hand, 
and  with  quiet  determination  holding  out 
her  own,  looked  her  former  suitor  full  in  the 
face.  KlQber  screwed  up  his  eyes,  writlied, 
sprang  to  one  side,  and  muttering  between 
his  teeth  :  “  The  old  end  of  the  song !” 
(Das  alte  Ende  vom  Liede!)  passed  on 
with  the  same  light  jaunty  step. 

“  What  did  he  say,  the  good-for-nothing 
fellow  ?”  asked  Sanin,  turning  to  run  after 
him ;  but  Gemma  held  him  back,  and  walk¬ 
ed  on,  not  withdrawing  the  hand  that  lay 
in  his. 

The  Roselli  house  was'  now  in  sight. 
Gemma  stood  still  again. 

“  Dimitri,  Monsieur  Dimitri,”  she  said  ; 
“  we  have  not  entered  that  house  yet,  we 
have  not  yet  seen  Mamma.  If  you  wish  to 
think  it  over  if - you  are  still  free  Dimitri.” 


In  reply,  Sanin  pressed  her  hand  tightly, 
tightly  to  his  breast,  and  led  her  on. 

“  Mamma,”  said  Gemma,  entering  with 
Sanin  the  room  where  sat  Frau  Lenore, 
“  I  have  brought  you  the  right  one  !” 

XXIX. 

If  Gemma  had  declared  that  she  had 
brought  with  her  the  cholera  or  Death 
itself,  Frau  Lenore,  one  would  suppose, 
could  not  have  received  the  intelligence 
in  greater  despair.  Slie  at  once  repaired 
to  a  comer,  turned  her  face  to  the  wall, 
and  burst  into  tears,  sobbing  and  wailing 
like  a  Russian  peasant  woman  over  the 
grave  of  her  husband  or  son.  At  first. 
Gemma  was  so  dismayed  that  she  did  not 
even  go  up  to  her  mother,  but  stood  like 
a  statue,  in  the  centre  of  tlie  room  ;  while 
Sanin  became  quite  bewildered,  and  could 
have  given  way  to  tears  himself.  This 
ceaseless  wailing  lasted  an  hour — a  whole 
hour!  Pantaleone  took  the  precaution  of 
closing  the  outer  door  of  the  shop,  in  case 
of  any  one  entering — although,  fortunately, 
it  was  still  early  in  the  morning.  The  ol<l 
man  himself  was  perplexed,  and  did  not 
in  any  way  approve  of  the  haste  with 
which  Gemma  and  Sanin  had  acted ; 
nevertheless  he  would  not  venture  to  judge 
them,  and  was  willing  to  ofl'er  them  his 
protection,  if  needful;  his  aversion  for 
KlQber  was  so  intense !  Emile  considereil 
himself  the  mediator  between  his  friend 
and  sister,  and  almost  prided  himself  on 
the  successful  turn  affairs  had  taken !  He 
was  utterly  unable  to  understand  Frau 
Lenore’s  grief,  and  came  to  the  heartfelt 
conclusion  there  and  then,  that  women, 
even  the  best  of  them,  suffered  from  a  lack 
of  reflective  qualities  1  Sanin  was  the 
most  to  be  pitied.  Frau  Lenore  sobbed 
still  louder,  and  motioned  him  away  with 
her  hands  whenever  he  drew  nearer 
toward  her;  and  it  was  in  vain  that 
he  exclaimed  from  a  distance,  several 
times  and  in  a  loud  voice :  “  I  ask  for 
the  hand  of  your  daughter!”  Frau  Le¬ 
nore  felt  particularly  annoyed  with  herself, 
that  she  could  have  been  so  blind,  and 
noticed  nothing  !  “  Had  but  my  Giovan’ 
Battista  been  alive,”  she  kept  repeating 
through  her  tears,  “  all  this  would  never 
hjve  happened  !” — “  Good  God,  but  what 
is  all  this  about  ?”  thought  Sanin,  “  it  is 
too  ridiculous!”  He  dared  not  look  at 
Gemma,  nor  did  she  cither  venture  to 
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raise  her  eyes  to  him.  She  confined  her¬ 
self  to  patiently  devoting  all  her  attention 
to  her  mother,  who  at  first  only  repulsed 
her  advances. 

But  at  length,  little  by  little,  the  storm 
subsided.  Frau  Lenorc  ceased  crying, 
allowed  (lemma  to  lead  her  from  out  the 
corner  she  had  retired  into,  to  seat  her  in 
the  arm-chair  by  tlie  window,  and  to  give 
her  some  orange-flower  water;  allowed 
Sanin,  not  to  approach  her— oh  !  no — but 
at  least  to  remain  in  the  room — (before 
she  had  commanded  him  to  leave  her 
presence) — and  no  longer  contradicted 
and  interrupted  him  when  he  spoke. 
Sanin  lost  no  time  in  improving  the  shin¬ 
ing  hour,  and  displayed  most  astonishing 
eloquence :  he  could  hardly  have  express¬ 
ed  his  intentions  and  feelings  to  Gemma 
herself  more  convincingly  or  with  greater 
ardor.  'I'hese  feelings  were  the  sincerest, 
these  intentions  the  purest.  He  did  not 
conceal  from  Frau  Lenore  or  from  himself 
the  disadvantages  of  these  intentions ;  but 
these  disadvantages  were  only  imaginary 
ones.  True,  he  was  a  foreigner,  they  had 
not  known  him  long,  they  knew  nothing 
positive  about  himself  personally  or  al>out 
his  income :  but  he  was  prepared  to  bring 
forward  all  the  necessary  proofs  that  he 
was  respectable  and  not  in  poverty;  he 
would  refer  her  to  countrymen  of  his  own 
who  would  testify  to  the  truth  of  his  asser¬ 
tions  !  He  hoj>ed  that  Gemma  would  be 
happy  with  him,  and  that  he  would  be 
able  to  render  her  separation  from  her 
family  less  painful  to  her!  At  the  mention 
of  this  separation — the  one  word  “  separa¬ 
tion”  was  almost  the  ruin  of  the  whole 
thing — Frau  Lenore  looked  stunned  and 
trembled  all  over.  Sanin  hastened  to  re¬ 
mark  til  at  the  parting  would  only  be  a 
temporary  one,  and  that  after  all,  perhaps, 
there  would  even  be  none  at  all  I 

His  eloquence  was  not  lost  in  air;  Frau 
Lenore  began  now  to  look  at  him,  though 
haughtily  and  reproachfully,  but  no  lon¬ 
ger  with  the  same  repugnance  and  anger; 
Uien  she  allowed  him  to  draw  near  her 
and  even  to  sit  next  her,  (Gemma  sat  on 
h^r  other  side ;)  she  reproached  him  not 
by  looks  alone,  but  in  words,  which  show¬ 
ed  her  heart  was  softening :  she  began  to 
complain,  and  her  complaints  grew  milder 
and  calmer;  they  were  followed  by  alter¬ 
nate  questions  directed  at  times  to  her 
daughter,  at  times  to  Sanin ;  then  she 
allowed  him  to  take  her  by  the  hand,  and 


did  not  draw  it  away ;  tlien  she  cried  again, 
but  with  other  tears  ;  then  she  smiled  sad¬ 
ly  and  regretted  the  absence  of  Giovan’ 
Battista,  but  in  a  different  sense  this  time. 
Another  moment  went  by,  and  both  cul¬ 
prits,  Sanin  and  Gemma,  were  on  their 
knees  at  her  feet,  and  she  was  placing  her 
hands  on  their  heads ;  yet  another  moment, 
and  they  were  embracing  and  kissing  her, 
and  Emile,  with  a  face  beaming  with  de¬ 
light,  had  rusheil  into  the  room,  and 
thrown  himself  into  that  closely  joined 
group. 

Pantaleone  peered  into  the  room,  smil¬ 
ed  and  contracted  his  brows  both  at  the 
same  time,  and  going  into  the  shop  open¬ 
ed  the  outer  door. 


XXX. 

The  transition  from  despair  to  grief,  and 
again  from  grief  to  gentle  resignation,  had 
been  rather  sudden  in  Frau  Lenore; 
but  this  gentle  resignation  soon  turned 
into  a  feeling  of  secret  satisfaction  which, 
however,  she  strove  to  conceal  and  restrain 
in  various  ways,  for  propriety’s  sake.  Sanin 
had  inspired  her  with  a  favorable  impres¬ 
sion  from  the  very  first  day  she  saw  him ; 
having  familiarized  herself  with  the  idea  of 
having  him  for  a  son-in-law,  she  now  no 
longer  found  any  thing  particularly  dis¬ 
agreeable  in  the  thought  of  it,  althougli 
she  deemed  it  her  duty  to  retain  a  some¬ 
what  offended  air — or  rather  a  troubled  ex¬ 
pression.  The  events  that  had  taken  place 
during  the  last  few  days  were  so  unusual ; 
one  thing  had  led  to  another!  As  a 
practical  woman  and  as  a  mother,  Frau 
Lenore  considered  it  also  her  duty  to  sub¬ 
ject  him  to  various  questions ;  and  Sanin, 
who,  when  he  went  to  meet  Gemma  in 
the  morning,  had  no  idea  whatever  of 
proposing  marriage  to  her — true,  he  did 
not  think  of  any  thing  at  the  time,  but  only 
yielded  himself  entirely  to  his  passion — 
Sanin  entered  into  his  new  role  readily, 
and  one  may  say  boldly,  and  gave  her 
minute  and  willing  answers  to  all  her  ques¬ 
tions.  Being  convinced  that  he  was  a 
real  bom  noble,  and  even  showing  some 
astonishment  that  he  was  not  a  prince, 
Frau  Lenore  assumed  a  serious  air  and 
“  warned  him  beforehand  ”  that  she  in¬ 
tended  to  be  thoroughly  and  unceremoni¬ 
ously  frank  with  him,  as  the  sacred  duty  of 
a  mother  obliged  her  to  be  so ;  to  which 
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Sanin  answered  that  it  was  only  what  he 
expected  of  her,  and  besought  her  himself 
to  show  him  no  mercy ! 

Then  Frau  Lenore  told  him  that  Herr 
Kliiber — (in  mentioning  his  name,  she 
sighed  faintly,  compressed  her  lips  and 
hesitated) — Herr  Kliiber,  Gemma’s  former 
suitor,  was  already  in  the  possession  of  an 
incoiAe  of  eight  thousand  guldens  —  and 
with  each  year  this  sum  would  increase 
considerably — but  what  was  the  extent  of 
his,  Mr.  Sanin’s,  income  ? 

“  Eight  thousand  guldens,”  repeated 
Sanin  slowly.  “  In  our  money,  that  is 
about  fifteen  thousand  rubles.  My  in¬ 
come  is  very  much  less.  I  have  a  small 
estate  in  the  government  of  Toula.  Pro¬ 
perly  managed,  it  might  and  would  most 
certainly  bring  me  in  five  or  six  thousand. 
And  if  I  enter  the  service,  I  could  easily 
receive  a  pay  of  two  thousand.” 

“  To  enter  the  service  in  Russia  ?”  ex¬ 
claimed  Frau  Lenore.  “  Then,  conse¬ 
quently,  I  should  have  to  part  with 
Gemma !” 

“  I  might  enter  into  diplomacy,”  said 
Sanin  quickly ;  “  I  have  some  connections 
— then  the  service  is  abroad.  But  there  is 
another  thing  I  might  do — and  that  is 
better  still :  sell  my  estate  and  employ  the 
coital  derived  from  it  in  some  profitable 
enterprise,  namely,  in  improving  and  per¬ 
fecting  your  business.”  Sanin  felt  conscious 
of  the  incongruity  of  this  proposal,  but  an 
indescribable  spirit  of  venture  had  taken 
possession  of  him.  He  looked  at  Gemma, 
who,  since  the  commencement  of  this 
“  practical  conversation,”  kept  constantly 
rising  from  her  chair,  walking  about  the 
room,  and  returning  to  her  seat — he  looked 
at  her — and  all  obstacles  vanished,  and  he 
felt  ready  to  settle  all  things,  in  the  best 
jjossible  manner,  if  only  she  could  be  re¬ 
lieved  from  all  anxiety ! 

“  Herr  Kliiber  al.so  wished  to  give  me 
a  small  sum  for  the  improvement  of  the 
business,”  said  Frau  Lenore  after  some 
hesitation. 

“  Mother !  for  God’s  sake !  Mother !” 
exclaimed  Gemma  in  Italian. 

“  These  things  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  good  time,  my  daughter,” 
answered  Frau  Lenore  in  the  same  lan¬ 
guage. 

She  addressed  herself  again  to  Sanin, 
and  commenced  inquiring  about  the  laws 
existing  in  Russia  relating  to  marriages, 
and  whether  there  were  any  impediments 


in  entering  into  matrimony  with  a  Catholic, 
as  there  were  in  Prussia.  (At  that  time, 
in  the  year  1840,  all  Germany  still  re¬ 
membered  the  dispute  of  the  Prussian 
Government  with  the  Archbishop  of  Co¬ 
logne,  arising  from  mixed  marriages.) 
When  Frau  Lenore  heard  that  marrying 
a  Russian  noble,  her  daughter  would  be¬ 
come  noble  herself,  she  exhibited  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  satisfaction.  “  But  must 
you  not  first  return  to  Russia  ?”  she  said. 

“  Why  ?” 

“  Why  not  ?  You  must  receive  per- 
mis-sion  from  your  sovereign  ?”  Sanin 
explained  to  her  that  this  was  entirely  un¬ 
necessary  :  but  that,  may  be,  he  would  be 
obliged  to  go  to  Russia  before  the  wed¬ 
ding  for  a  short  time  —  (saying  this,  his 
heart  sank  within  him — and  Gemma,  who 
was  watching  him,  saw  the  pain  these 
words  occasioned  him — blushed  and  grew 
pensive) — and  that  while  there  he  would 
seize  every  opportunity  of  disposing  ol 
his  property ;  at  all  events,  he  would  bring 
back  the  netful  money. 

“  I  should  like  you  also  to  bring  me 
some  good  Astrakhan  skins  for  a  mantle,” 
said  Frau  Lenore ;  “  they  say  they  are 
wonderfully  good  there,  and  wonderfully 
cheap.” 

“  Certainly,  with  the  greatest  pleasure, 
I  shall  bring  you  and  Gemma  some !”  ex¬ 
claimed  Sanin. 

“  And  bring  me  a  morocco  leather  cap 
worked  with  silver,”  put  in  Emile,  looking 
in  from  the  next  room, 

“  Very  well,  I  shall — and  Pantaleone 
shall  have  a  pair  of  slippers.” 

‘‘  What  is  that  for  ?  What  for  ?”  said 
Frau  Lenore.  “  We  are  speaking  seriously. 
But  I  wish  to  make  anotlier  observation,” 
added  the  practical  lady.  “You  say  you 
will  sell  your  property.  But  how  will  you 
accomplish  that  ?  Then,  apparently,  you 
will  have  to  sell  your  peasants  also !” 

Sanin  was  taken  aback.  He  recollected 
that,  when  talking  to  Mme.  Roselli  and 
her  daughter  on  the  Serf  question,  which, 
according  to  his  own  words,  awakened 
the  deepest  indignation  within  liim,  he  re¬ 
peatedly  assured  them  that  never  and  on 
no  account  would  he  sell  his  serfs,  as  he 
considered  such  a  sale  to  be  an  unnatural 
proceeding. 

“  I  shall  try  to  sell  my  property  to  a 
man  whom  I  know  thoroughly,”  said  he, 
rather  hesitatingly,  “  or,  perhaps,  the  pea¬ 
sants  will  want  to  buy  their  liberty.” 
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“  That  would  be  far  better,”  acquiesced 
Frau  Lenore,  “  otherwise  to  sell  human  be¬ 
ings  .  .  “  Barbari !”  growled  Panta- 

leone  who  had  put  in  his  head  at  the  door, 
after  Fmile,  shook  his  tuft  of  hair,  and  van¬ 
ished  again.” 

“  Horrible  1”  thought  Sanin  to  himself — 
and  looked  stealthily  toward  Gemma. 
She  seemed  not  to  have  noticed  his  last 
words,  “  Well,  never  mind  1”  thought  he 
again. 

This  practical  conversation  continued 
until  dinner  time.  Frau  Lenore  had  be¬ 
come  by  this  time  quite  appeased,  and 
already  called  Sanin,  Dimitri ;  shook  her 
finger  at  him  fondly,  and  promised  to  be 
revenged  for  his  artfulness.  Many  and 
minute  were  the  questions  she  put  to  him 
about  his  country,  as  “  that  was  also  of 
great  importance;”  she  requested  him  to 
describe  the  marriage  ceremony,  as  it  is 
performed  in  the  Russian  church,  and 
went*into  ecstasies  beforehand  at  Gemma’s 
appearance  in  a  white  dress,  with  a  golden 
crown  on  her  head. 

“  She  is  beautiful,  and  like  a  queen,” 
said  the  old  lady  with  all  the  pride  of  a 
mother ;  “  there  are  no  queens  ever  as 
beautiful  in  the  world  1” 

“There  is  not  another  Gemma  in  the 
world  !”  put  in  Sanin. 

“Yes;  and  that  is  why  she  is  called 
Gemma !"  (It  is  well  known  that  Gemma 
in  Italian  means  a  gem.) 

Gemma  rushed  to  embrace  and  kiss  her 
mother.  It  seemed  that  only  now  she 
breathed  freely — that  only  now  the  crush¬ 
ing  weight  had  fallen  from  ofif  her  soul. 

And  Sanin  suddenly  felt  himself  so 
happy,  his  heart  was  so  full  of  childish  joy 
at  the  thought,  that  those  dreams  he  had 
indulged  in,  in  those  very  same  rooms, 
had  all  come  to  pass ;  his  spirits  and  energy 
rose  so  rapidly  that  he  immediately  1^- 
took  himself  to  the  shop  and  was  deter¬ 
mined  on  standing  behind  the  counter  as 
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he  had  done  a  short  time  ago.  “  I  have 
the  full  right  to  assist !  Am  I  not  one  of 
the  family  now  ?”  And  he  actually  took 
up  his  position  behind  the  countef  and 
served  the  customers,  sold  to  two  little 
girls  one  pound  of  sweets  and  weighed  off 
two,  takmg  ony  half  the  money. 

At  dinner  he  took  his  seat  next  Gemma 
as  her  recognized  lover.  Emile  never 
ceased  laughing  all  the  time,  and  worried 
Sanin  to  take  him  to  Russia  with  him.  It 
was  decided  that  Sanin  should  leave  in 
two  weeks.  Pantaleone  alone  had  such 
a  stem  countenance  that  Frau  Lenore 
felt  herself  obliged  to  reprove  him  for  it, 
adding  contemptuously :  “  And  this  indeed 
was  the  second  in  the  duel !”  Pantaleone 
only  looked  at  her  from  beneath  his  eye¬ 
brows. 

Gemma  was  silent  all  through  dinner, 
but  she  had  never  looked  more  beautiful 
or  happier.  After  dinner,  she  called  Sanin 
out  into  the  garden  for  a  minute,  and, 
standing  by  the  very  same  bench  where 
she  had  sorted  the  cherries  three  days  ago, 
said  to  him :  “  Dimitri,  do  not  be  angry 
with  me,  but  I  wish  to  remind  you  once 
more,  that  you  are  not  to  consider  your¬ 
self  bound.”  He  would  not  allow  her  to 
continue  what  she  was  about  to  say. 
Gemma  bent  her  face  down.  “  And  as  to 
what  mamma  said — you  remember  ?  about 
the  difference  in  our  faith,  this  is  what  I 
think  of  it.” 

She  seized  a  small  garnet  cross  that 
hung  on  her  neck  on  a  thin  cord,  pulled 
the  cord  violently  and  burst  it — and  gave 
him  the  cross. 

“  If  I  am  yours,  then  your  faith  is  my 
faith  1”  Sanin’s  eyes  were  still  moist  with 
tears  when  he  returned  with  Gemma  into 
the  house. 

Toward  evening  every  thing  went  on 
in  the  usual  routine.  They  even  played 
at  tressetti. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  PROTESTANT  RESTORATION  IN  FRANCE  IN  THE  LAST 'CENTURY. 


The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  N  antes  did 
not,  as  Louis  XIV.  intended  that  it  should, 
destroy  French  Protestantism;  but  it  made 
an  important  difference  in  its  type  and 
character.  The  great  Huguenot  exodus 
that  supervened  upon  the  measure  of 
1685  is  commonly  reputed  to  have  carried 
off  about  300,000  of  the  population  of  the 


kingdom ;  and  it  so  happened  that  these 
consisted  mainly  of  the  middle,  industrial 
classes:  effectively,  at  that  time,  the  best 
blood  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  what  gain  might  have  accrued  to 
the  character  of  the  French  nation  as  a 
w’hole,  had  the  paper-mills  of  Angoumois, 
the  tan-yards  of  Touraine,  the  ribbon- 
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Ipoms  of  Lyons,  continued  to  be  worked 
in  increasing  proportions  by  a  steady, 
sober.  God-fearing  race,  alive  to  the  rights  of 
conscience,  but  sufficiently  enlighteifbd  by 
common  sense  to  discard  the  vagaries  of 
superstitious  fanaticism.  The  middle- 
class  Protestants  mostly  emigrated  and 
enriched  other  lands  by  their  industries 
and  their  solid  qualities.  The  upper  class 
Protestants  turned  back  to  the  State  reli¬ 
gion,  through  the  portals  of  which  alone 
Court  favor  and  worldly  reputation  could 
be  gained.  Tliere  remained  the  lower 
classes,  the  peasantrjr  and  mechanics, 
amongst  whom  Calvinism  might  still  count 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  adherents  ; 
people  too  poor  or  too  ignorant  to  think 
of  quitting  the  country  where  they  had 
been  brought  up  ;  and  too  obscure  to  have 
attracted  much  attention  to  themselves 
had  they  been  disposed  to  remain  quiet. 
In  the  West  and  North  of  I'rance  they 
were  content  in  general  so  to  remain ; 
keeping  up  as  much  as  they  dared  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  their  faith,  but  not  inviting  by 
wilful  acts  the  ill-will  of  the  authorities. 
In  Dauphine  and  Languedoc,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  hardy  iKjpulation,  inclined 
to  fanaticism,  and  worked  upon  by  the  mys¬ 
tic  utterances  of  teachers  drawn  from  their 
own  ranks,  broke  out  into  the  famous 
Camisard  revolt.  For  three  years  amid 
the  rugged  fastnesses  of  the  Cevennes, 
some  two  thousand  peasantry  of  these 
southern  provinces  resisted  with  success 
the  efforts  of  the  best  officers  and  most 
carefully  trained  soldiers  of  Louis  XIV.  to 
overpower  them;  albeit  outnumbered  as 
by  thirty  to  one,  and  raanceuvred,  not  by 
skilled  generalship,  but  by  the  supposes! 
inspirations  of  their  unlettered  ‘  prophets.’ 

The  phenomenon  of  the  Inspires  is  the 
most  notable  fact  connected  with  this  sur¬ 
vival  of  Protestantism  in  the  South  of 
France.  We  have  seen  how,  in  quite  re¬ 
cent  times,  a  belief  in  visible  communica¬ 
tions  with  the  other  world  is  still  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  people  inhabiting  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  realm.  The  Catholic  pilgrim¬ 
ages  to  La  Salette  and  Lourdes,  the  wild 
stories  of  the  Virgin  Mary’s  a])pearance  on 
mountain  slopes  and  river  banks  to  shep¬ 
herd  boys  and  girls,  which  first  incited 
those  pilgrimages — what  are  these  save  re¬ 
productions,  under  other  formulas,  of  the 
tendencies  wliich  helped  to  mould  the 
Calvinist  ‘  prophets  ’  and  ‘  prophetesses  ’  of 
the  Desert  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  and 


the  Regency  ?  The  ‘  prophets  ’  first  ap¬ 
peared  immediately  after  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  when,  the  fancies 
of  youth  being  heated  by  the  tales  of  suf- 
fenng  for  religion’s  sake  which  circulated 
among  the  homesteads  of  the  Reformed, 
children,  full  of  crude  notions  about  the 
persecution  of  saints  and  the  iniquities  of 
the  Apocalyptic  Beast,  wandered  from  vil¬ 
lage  to  village,  uttering  cries  and  exhibit¬ 
ing  convulsions  which  the  bystanders  were 
ready  to  interpret  as  signs  of  inspiration. 
The  phenomenon  itself  not  an  unusual 
one.  In  very  troublous  times,  when 
reason  and  order  are  inadequate  to  keep 
a  cause  alive,  superstition  and  fanaticism, 
it  may  be,  are  required.  The  world  of 
spirit  must  be  grasped,  as  it  were,  tangibly, 
or  the  world  of  sense  and  sight  would 
weigh  down  all  hope,  all  courage.  And 
the  more  grotesque  and  irrational  the 
media  then  available,  often  the  more  effec¬ 
tive;  for,  in  the  syllogism  of  mysticism,  if 
these  shows  are  independent  of  all  earthly 
links  of  cause  and  effect,  ergo  the  more 
likely  is  it  that  they  come  direct  from 
Heaven. 

Government  measures  suppressed  these 
ebullitions  for  a  time  ;  the  childish  Inspires 
were  personally  forgotten  after  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  their  day  was  over.  But  about 
the  year  1 700  a  revival  of  fanaticism  liegan 
to  be  talked  about ;  and  then  it  was  that, 
under  the  influence  of  a  race  of  ‘  prophets,’ 
not  children  merely,  but  grown-up  men 
and  women,  the  Camisard  revolt  was  hatch¬ 
ed.  After  its  suppression  (in  1704)  the 
Protestant  pastors  were  banished,  and  the 
prophets  fled  the  land.  The  ‘prophet¬ 
esses  ’  remained,  however  ;  and  to  them, 
for  some  ten  years,  it  was  mainly  owing 
that  an  attachment  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Reformation  survived  in  the  drear  soli¬ 
tudes  of  U pper  Languedoc.  Some  of  these 
Deborahs  of  the  ‘  Desert  ’  have  lived  on  in 
local  fame.  Such  were  the  widow  Caton, 
Claire,  and,  above  all,  Isabeau  Dubois, 
a  woman  of  rare  charms  and  courage 
indomitable,  who  first  roused  the  soul  of 
the  principal  agent  in  the  work  of  organic 
restoration,  Antoine  Court.  From  the  Vi- 
varais  to  the  Cevennes,  from  the  Cevennes 
to  the  Vaunage,  these  women  wandered, 
preaching  and  prophesying.  In  their  noc¬ 
turnal  assemblies  they  would  foretell  confi¬ 
dently  a  great  ‘  day  of  reparation  ;’  as  when 
a  gathering  together  should  take  place  in 
the  meadow  of  La  Cour,  and  a  mighty 
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tree  spread  forth  in  one  night,  under  whose 
shadow  tlie  Faithful  should  partake  of  the 
Holy  Communion,  and  ‘  English  people 
should  assist  at  it.’ 

Of  these  fitful  gleams  of  still  existing  life 
in  the  ‘  so-called  Reformed  religion,’  how¬ 
ever,  Government  deigned  not  to  take 
cognisance  ;  and  in  1715,  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  his  own  departure  from  the  world, 
Louis  XIV.  issued  an  edict  proclaiming 
that  the  said  false  religion  being  dead,  and 
its  whilom  adherents  standing  in  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  converts  to  the  true  faith,  such  per¬ 
sons  must  receive  the  sacraments  at  the 
hands  of  the  priest,  send  their  children  to 
the  parish  schools,  and  in  case  of  ‘  perversi¬ 
ty  ’  would  be  liable  to  punishment  as  ‘  re¬ 
lapsed  ’  Catholics.  The  power  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  rites  of  baptism  and  marriage  to 
confer  any  civil  status  was  altogether  ig¬ 
nored.  Now,  this  was  an  important  step 
onward  in  repression.  Hitherto,  whatever 
I>enalties  might  be  attached  to  the  hereti¬ 
cal  observances,  their  consequences  in  law 
were  accepted.  Henceforward,  unless  a 
man’s  mairiage  and  his  children’s  baptisms 
had  taken  place  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  his  wife  was  held  to  be  no  wife, 
his  children  to  be  both  illegitimate  and 
outlawed. 

This  edict  w’as  promulgated  in  March 
1715.  A  significant  commentary  on  it  was 
offered  five  months  afterwards,  when  some 
eight  or  nine  preachers  and  laymen  meet¬ 
ing  in  a  stone  quarry  near  Nismes,  proclaim¬ 
ed  themselves  to  be  the  Synod  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church  of  France.  Many  years 
had  passed  since  any  such  token  of  orga¬ 
nised  life  had  been  given  by  the  oppressed 
sect  After  the  revocation  of  1685,  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  disintegration  had  set  in,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  eventuated  in  the  prevalence 
of  the  Inspire  and  their  wild  delusions  as 
the  only  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the 
survival  of  Protestantism.  Of  those  who 
remained  attached  to  its  tenets  in  a  more 
reasonable  sense,  by  far  the  greater  num- 
l)er  either  embraced  the  State  religion  as 
the  safest  thing  to  do,  or  conformed  to  its 
requirements  outwardly,  while  maintaining 
their  cherished  doctrines  in  secret.  There 
were  many  parts  of  France  in  which,  to 
this  exterit,  the  germs  of  Protestantism 
still  existed — chiefly,  besides  Languedoc 
and  Dauphin^,  in  Poitou,  Normandy, 
and  Brittany — but  such  existence  was 
sporadic  only ;  and  but  for  the  energies 
and  talents  of  one  individual  at  this  criti¬ 


cal  time,  it  may  well  be  doubtful  whethey 
the  Protestant  Church  would  have  held  to¬ 
gether  so  as  to  have  had  any  claim  to 
State  recognition  when  the  advancing  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Revolution  extorted  first  the 
emancipating  Edict  of  Louis  XVI.  in  1787, 
and  then  the  admission  to  equal  rights 
under  the  National  Convention. 

M.  Hugues,  in  his  volumes  lately  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  Life  and  Labors  of  Antoine 
Court*  has  brought  much  additional  infor¬ 
mation  to  bear  on  theoreer  of  a  man  who 
has  hitherto  been  somewhat  vaguely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Protestant  Restoration. 
M.  Hugues  had  an  opportunity,  as  he  tells 
us,  of  studying  at  leisure  the  vast  collection 
of  inedited  papers  left  at  Geneva  by  those 
who  were  the  principal  agents  in  this  Re¬ 
storation,  by  Antoine  Court  in  particular, 
and  he  declares  himself  to  have  been  fas¬ 
cinated  by  the  unknown  and  picturesque 
world  into  which  he  found  himself  trans¬ 
ported,  and  with  its  heroes,  peasants  and 
mechanics  mostly,  whose  courage  and  faith 
worked  so  notable  an  issue.  The  history, 
as  he  says,  is  that  of  one  long  battle. 

‘  Two  adversaries  stand  face  to  face  :  the 
Protestants  on  one  side  ;  the  clergy  and 
the  court  on  the  other.’  For  the  views  and 
tactics  of  the  party  opposed  to  Protestant¬ 
ism,  M.  Hugues  consulted  other  archives ; 
those  of  the  Intendance  of  Languedoc, 
and  those  preserved  in  the  National  Libra¬ 
ry  of  Paris. 

Antoine  Court  was  born  in  1696,  at 
Villeneuve  de  Berg,  a  small  township  in 
the  Vivarais.  His  parents  were  zealous 
Calvinists.  ‘  His  father  died  when  he  was 
four  years  old,  and  left  him  to  the  care  of 
his  mother,  a  woman  of  vigorous  charac¬ 
ter.  He  was  brought  up  in  a  horror  of 
Romanism,  a  horror  which  the  tales  of 
daily  persecution  around  him  only  served 
to  enhance.  His  imagination  was  fed  on 
some  Protestant  books  of  religion  which 
came  in  his  way;  and  one  night  he  fol¬ 
lowed  his  mother  by  stealth  when  she  ab¬ 
sented  herself  from  the  house  to  join  one 
of  the  Assemblies  of  the  Desert.  'I'hence- 
forth  he  became  a  constant  attendant  at 
these  assemblies,  and  was  so  noted  for  his 
piety  and  zeal  that  he  was  allowed  to  offi¬ 
ciate  as  a  reader,  and  was  popularly  credit- 

*  Antoine  Court:  Histoire  de  la  Kestauration  du 
Proteslantisme  en  France  au  XVIIl  Silcle,  cTapris 
des  documents  inddits.  Par  Edmond  Hugues. 
Paris,  1872. 
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ed  with  some  of  the  gifts  of  ‘  inspiration.’ 
At  this  time  Antoine  had  no  mistrust  of 
the  enthusiasts  who  led  the  popular  wor¬ 
ship,  and  he  invited  some  of  the  prophet¬ 
esses  to  descend  the  mountains  to  Ville- 
neuve,  where  he  succeeded  in  giving  form 
and  organization  to  the  little  church  of  this 
his  native  locality.  When  he  was  seven¬ 
teen  years  old  he  made  a  preaching  tour 
through  the  Vivarais ;  and  on  his  return  an¬ 
nounced  to  his  mother  his  resolution  to 
devote  himself  to  the"  office  of  evangeliza¬ 
tion.  Shortly  afterwards  he  visited  Lower 
Languedoc  and  Dauphine  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  exactly  the  state  of  the  Re- 
formetl  religion  in  those  parts.  His  activ¬ 
ity  and  talent  soon  made  him  a  leading 
man  amongst  his  co-religionists.  Very 
soon  a  sensible  revival  was  taking  place 
among  their  disheartened  ranks  under  his 
auspices.  It  has  often  happened  with 
leaders  of  opinion  to  have  had  their  views 
and  powers  matured  by  unsought  periods 
of  seclusion.  After  celebrating  Easter 
with  some  other  Calvinist  preachers  at 
Nismes,  Court  was  forced  by  an  attack  of 
illness  to  desist  from  his  labors  for  a  time, 
and  take  the  mineral  waters  Euzet.  When 
there,  he  meditated  much  on  the  problem- 
how  effectually  to  raise  again  the  over, 
turned  Church  of  the  Reformation  in 
France.  He  had  witnessed  the  survival  of 
faith  apiong  the  people  ;  he  had  heard  the 
incoherent  ravings  of  the  ‘  Inspired ;  ’  he 
had  worked  with  brave  and  honest  men, 
men  of  more  sober  type,  preachers  like 
himself.  Hut  all  these  agencies  were  de¬ 
sultory  ;  under  the  severe  repression  of  Go¬ 
vernment  they  might  be  trodden  out  at 
last  like  sparks  under  the  heel.  The  ‘  new¬ 
ly  converted  ’  were  growing  slavishly  com¬ 
pliant  ;  the  enthusiasts,  Court’s  good  sense 
told  him,  were  not  creditable  teachers  of  a 
Christian  confession.  To  preserve  the 
true  faith  should  the  believers  emigrate  ? 
or  should  they  take  arms  ?  The  first 
course  seemed  hopeless  enough  for  the 
classes  who  were  now  involved  in  the 
difficulty.  To  the  second,  the  suppression 
of  the  Camisard  revolt  had  given  a  suffi¬ 
cient  answer.  It  would  have  been  a 
‘  remedy  ’  simply  destructive.  There  re¬ 
mained  another  course :  it  had  been  sug¬ 
gested  during  the  troubles  preluding  the 
Revocation,  by  Claude  Brousson,  a  minis¬ 
ter,  who  was  afterwards  broken  on  the 
wheel.  He  recommended  to  the  faithful  a 
simple  persistence  in  the  observance  of 


their  interdicted  religious  rites  :  no  emigra¬ 
tion,  no  civil  war,  but  obstinate  persistence. 
Wherever  the  decree  of  government  inter¬ 
dicted  the  Reformed  worship,  there  let  the 
Reformed  assemble  to  worship :  without 
arms.  In  every  assembly  there  might  no 
doubt  be  victims ;  the  soldiers  would 
come  and  seize  some  for  imprisonment, 
banishment,  or  hanging,  but  there  would 
be  a  limit  to  this;  the  executioners  them¬ 
selves  would  tire  of  their  work  ;  Louis 
XIV,  would  shrink  at  last  from  decimating 
his  subjects.  This  advice  had  not  been 
followed  out  at  the  time  Brousson  gave  it. 
There  had  been  abject  submis.sion  ;  and 
there  had  been  the  Camisard  revolt. 
Court  was  resolved  to  give  the  middle 
course  a  trial.  In  a  memorial  which  he 
subsequently  drew  up,  he  thus  described 
his  plan  of  action  : 

Four  nietho<ls  (with  the  blessing  of  the  Ix>rd, 
which  I  ceaselessly  implored)  presented  them¬ 
selves  to  my  mind.  The  first  was  to  convoke  the 
people  and  instruct  them  in  the  religious  assem- 
olies ;  the  second,  to  combat  fanaticism,  which 
had  spread  on  all  sides  like  a  conflagration,  and 
to  bnng  l>ack  to  healthier  ideas  those  who  had 
had  the  weakness  or  misfortune  to  be  infected  by 
them  ;  the  third,  to  re-establish  discipline,  the  use 
of  consistories  of  elders,  of  colloquies  and  synods ; 
the  fourth,  to  form,  as  far  as  was  in  my  |x>wer, 
young  preachers,  to  summon  ministers  from  for¬ 
eign  countries,  and  should  they  fail  in  a  vocation 
for  martyrdom,  and  so  not  be  disposed  to  respond 
to  my  pressing  invitations,  then  to  solicit  supplies 
of  money  from  the  Protestant  Powers  to  aid  the 
studies  and  maintenance  of  young  pupils  in  whom 
courage  and  good  will  might  be  found  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  welfare  and  service  of  their 
brethren. 

The  programme  of  Antoine  Court,  as 
M.  Hugues  puts  it,  may  be  summed  up  in 
tw'O  words :  Revival  and  Order.  'I'lie  Sy¬ 
nod  of  August  1715,  held  in  a  quarry  near 
Nismes,  was  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
Protestant  Church  restoration.  There 
were  present  at  it  three  cr  four  laymen,  and 
a  scarcely  larger  number  of  preachers.  A 
few  general  regulations  were  laid  down, 
and  advice  given  about  the  appointment 
of  elders,  the  collection  of  funds,  and  other 
matters ;  but  the  most  startling  feature  was 
the  emphatic  condemnation,  in  a  speech 
by  Court  himself,  of  the  fanatic  preachers, 
the  so-called  ‘  Inspired,’  with  their  pretend¬ 
ed  revelations.  It  was  a  bold  thing  to  set 
in  opposition  to  him  at  once  the  wliole  fa¬ 
natical  element,  which  had  hitherto  been 
the  mainspring  of  the  Survival :  to  part  com¬ 
pany  with  this  recent  phase  of  Protestant¬ 
ism,  and  trust  entirely  to  the  resuscitation 
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of  the  simple  Calvinist  tradition.  Court 
ventured  it  and  succeeded  ;  but  it  involved 
him  in  a  perilous  tussle  from  within  at  a 
time  when  it  might  seem  that  he  required 
all  the  strength  of  the  anti-Catholic  party 
to  enable  him  to  make  head  against  Go¬ 
vernment  oppression. 

In  this  Synod  of  1715  it  was  laid  down: 
I.  That,  in  consonance  with  St.  Paul’^ 
directions,  no  woman  should  be  allowed  to 
preach.  2.  That  the  Holy  Scriptures 
should  be  received  as  the  sole  rule  of  faith. 
This  last  rule  was  significant.  Owing  to 
the  proscription  of  the  Bible  by  the  autho¬ 
rities,  the  unlettered  enthusiasts  had  had 
opportunity  to  play  off  their  wild  fancies  as 
God’s  messages,  and  by  degrees  they  had 
come  to  set  aside  and  contemn  altogether 
the  authority  of  Scripture.  What  was  an 
Evangelist  or  an  Apostle  to  one  whose 
enlightenment  came  direct  from  the  Holy 
Spirit?  Hue  and  Vesson,  two  of  the 
pastors  who  signed  the  decrees  of  the 
Synod,  presently  turned  away  and  became 
the  leaders  of  those  very  ‘  Inspired  ’  whom 
they  had  promised  to  oppose.  Hue  ral¬ 
lied  the  fanatics  arourxl  him  in  the  Ce- 
vennes.  Vesson  joined  a  crazy  sect  who 
called  themselves  MultipHafiis,  and  were 
wont  to  meet  in  the  apartments  of  one 
Mademoiselle  Verchand  at  Montpellier. 
ITiey  designated  their  [)lace  of  rendezvous 
the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  professed 
themselves  the  children  of  a  New  Crea¬ 
tion,  baptised  into  the  Holy  Ghost  by 
special  rites.  The  extravagances  of  these 
preachers  and  their  followers  called  down 
the  action  of  the  authorities.  Vesson  and 
subseciuently  Hue  expiated  their  vagaries 
on  the  scaffold.  Mademoiselle  Verchand 
— la  Glanitino,  acconling  to  her  new 
baptismal  name — was  consigned  to  im¬ 
prisonment.  With  these  ebullitions,  the 
delusions  of  the  Inspire's  passed  from 
notice.  Thenceforward  no  rival  theory 
contested  the  representation  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  cause  in  France  with  the  theory  of 
Order,  upheld  by  Court  and  his  colleagues. 

Among  the  coadjutors  of  Antoine  Court 
in  the  work  he  so  successfully  carried  on, 
two  stand  out  as  prominent  by  their 
personal  character  and  the  importance  of 
their  agency — Pierre  Corteiz  and  M.  Du- 
plan.  Corteiz  was  a  preacher  of  older 
standing  than  Court.  When  quite  a  youth 
he  strove  against  the  inflammatory  pro¬ 
phets  of  the  Camisard  revolt,  took  refuge 
in  Switzerland  for  a  while,  and  was  preach- 
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ing  again  in  the  Cevennes  when  Court 
began  his  operations.  He  was  a  brave, 
fervent,  persevering  man ;  with  a  clear 
head  and  unselfish  spirit,  willing  to  take 
the  second  place,  and  give  to  the  younger 
man,  who  was  his  leader,  the  most  valuable 
services.  His  narratives  and  letters  are 
some  of  the  most  characteristic  documents 
bearing  on  the  early  history  of  the  -Revival. 

Duplan  was  a  gentleman  of  Alais,  in 
Languedoc,  pious,  well  informed,  disp>osed 
somewhat  to  mysticism,  and  with  a  leaning 
to  belief  in  the  pretensions  of  the  ‘  Inspired,’ 
which  sometimes  embarrassed  his  rela¬ 
tions  with  Court.  He  had  organised  a 
Protestant  Church  in  his  native  town 
before  Court  began  his  work'  and  his 
Christian  zeal  and  charity  had  given  him 
a  name  and  influence  among  the  ‘  faithful.’ 
His  wealth  and  position  helped  to  make 
him  valuable  to  his  cause ;  and  when 
Court  came  in  contact  with  him  in  1715, 
he  showed  due  deference  to  Duplan,  and 
confided  in  his  experience.  But  Duplan 
himself  soon  came  undef  the  influence  of 
Court’s  superior  mind.  When  the  ‘  In¬ 
spired  ’  by  their  self-willed  proceedings  be¬ 
came  a  thorn  in  the  side  to  ('ourt,  Duplan’s 
mild  spirit  was  troubled.  He  abjured  the 
‘  proud,  schismatical,  heretic,  rebellious  ’ 
spirits  of  the  renegade  preachers  Hue  and 
Vesson,  but  he  believed  in  supernatural 
communications.  ‘  Our  sentiments,’  wrote 
Court  to  him,  ‘  on  this  question  have 
always  been  at  the  antipodes  of  each 
other;  your  experience  convincing  you 
that  there  are  “  inspired  ”  persons,  and 
mine  that  there  are  none.’ 

Another  important  personage  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Restoration,  though 
less  closely  connected  with  Court  than 
Corteiz  and  Duplan,  was  Jacques  Roger, 
the  Apostle  of  Dauphin^.  Roger  began 
his  work  independently.  An  exile  in 
Wiirtemberg  after  the  Revocation,  he  there 
meditated  plans  which  on  his  return  after 
the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  he  sought  to  put 
in  execution.  He  met  Court  at  Nismes 
soon  after  the  Synod  of  August  1715,  and 
a  conference  between  the  two  men  resulted 
in  a  perfect  accordance  of  views,  and  a 
resolution  each  to  work  in  his  own  sphere 
with  the  advantage  of  a  mutual  understand¬ 
ing.  The  Churches  of  Dauphin^  and 
Languedoc  became  at  an  early  period 
very  closely  united. 

Jo  do  all  things  according  to  order  and 
rale  was  the  grand  principle  laid  down. 
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And  in  November  1718  Court  caused 
himself  to  be  regularly  consecrated  to  the 
ministry  in  Cevennes,  as  Corteiz  had  been 
shortly  before  at  Zurich. 

The  Protestants  —  true  Frenchmen 
throughout  this  history  in  the  sanguine 
spirit  with  which  they  hoped  against  hope, 
and  exulted  in  every  gleam  of  sunshine, 
unmindful  of  to  morrow’s  clouds — augured 
bright  prospects  from  the  advent  to  power 
of  the  Regent  Orleans  on  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.  But  they  were  doomed  to 
disappointment.  Whatever  the  personal 
preventions  of  the  worldly  and  facile  ruler 
may  have  been,  he  dared  not  sanction  any 
relaxation  of  discipline  with  the  pressure 
of  the  clergy  ujMDn  him.  Accordingly, 
soon  after  his  accession  to  power,  he  an¬ 
nounced  his  intention  to  uphold  former 
edicts.  Assemblies  were  scattered  by  the 
troops  of  the  Government,  men  and  women 
of  the  congregations  were  carried  off, 
those  to  the  galleys,  these  to  imprisonment 
in  the  Tour  de  Constance  at  Nesle ;  and 
here  and  there  a  preacher  was  caught  and 
hanged.  Still,  other  motives  of  caution  or 
l)olicy  prevailed  ever  and  anon ;  and  the 
I)eriod  of  the  Regency  was  not,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  some  later  periods,  a  very 
troublous  time  for  the  Protestants.  Go¬ 
vernment,  being  hampered  by  hostile  rela¬ 
tions  with  Spain,  shrank  from  exasperating 
a  population  which  it  had  hardly  the 
means  of  repressing  with  troops  wanted 
elsewhere.  But  when  the  relations  with 
Spain  were  smoothed  down,  and  the  Re¬ 
gent  was  dead,  the  old  violence  broke  out 
in  real  earnest.  The  famous  Declaration 
of  1724  renewed,  in  sterner  terms  than  had 
yet  been  employed,  the  persecuting  ordi¬ 
nances.  Its  substance  was  as  follows: 
All  preachers  to  be  delivered  up  and  put 
to  death ;  all  children  as  yet  unbaptised 
by  the  priest  to  have  the  rite  administered 
to  them  at  his  hands  within  twenty-four 
hours ;  no  children  to  be  sent  out  of  the 
kingdom ;  children  to  be  taught  in  the 
Catholic  schools  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  ; 
priests  to  be  present  at  the  beds  of  the 
dying ;  marriages  to  be  performed  before 
the  priest;  and  heavy  fines,  banishment, 
the  galleys,  or  confiscation  of  goods  to  be 
the  penalties  of  disobedience.  At  first  the 
religionists  refused  to  believe  that  new 
measures  were  being  taken  against  them. 
When  they  found  that  the  Declaration 
had  actually  been  registered  in  the 
local  parliaments,  sullen  threats  of  in¬ 


surrection  were  uttered.  Court  was 
dismayed.  He  deprecated  any  departure 
from  his  scheme  of  peaceable  disobedience, 
and  went  through  Languedoc  combating 
all  designs  of  insurrection.  A  few  months 
after  the  Declaration  had  been  published, 
Corteiz  was  able  to  report,  ‘  Every  place 
through  which  I  have  passed  is  tranquil, 
zeal  is  great,  assemblies  are  numerous.’ 
But  the  laborers  in  the  harvest  were  few, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  recruit  their  ranks, 
for  it  was  against  them  especially  that  the 
rigors  of  the  new  edict  were  levelled. 
Then  it  was  that  Court  and  Duplan  de¬ 
cided  on  soliciting  helj)  in  money  from  the 
Protestant  Governments  of  Europe,  and 
the  education  therewith  of  young  men  in 
some  foreign  academy,  who  sliould  be 
trained  purposely  for  the  work.  Duplan 
was  appointed  to  make  personal  applica¬ 
tion  for  this  aid  as  ‘deputy’  from  the 
Reformed  Churches  of  F'rance.  He  began 
with  Switzerland,  which  he  traversed  in 
1725,  exciting  no  small  sensation  by  the 
narrative  which  he  gave  of  the  eflforts  and 
sufferings  of  his  Protestant  compatriots. 
The  pecuniary  results  of  his  tour  furnished 
the  expenses  of  a  froposant  or  candidate 
for  the  ministry,  who  was  forthwith  sent 
for  instruction  to  Lausanne,  a  place 
chosen  instead  of  Geneva,  because  the 
latter  town  was  too  much  under  the  sur¬ 
veillance  of  France  to  make  it  a  safe  resort 
for  the  purpose.  By  1730  six  praposants 
were  collected  at  Lausanne.  They  arrived 
too  unfurnished  with  even  elementary 
knowledge  to  be  placed  at  the  already 
existing  Academy  of  the  town;  and  a 
system  of  more  private  instruction  w'as 
I)rovided  for  them,  which  became  the  germ 
of  the  subsequent  Seminary  for  French 
preachers. 

Court  met  the  severe  measures  of  the 
Government  by  drawing  tighter  the  bands 
of  discipline  and  organisation  among  the 
brethren  in  the  province  of  Languedoc. 
The  ‘  Council  Extraordinary  ’  was  appoint¬ 
ed,  being  a  committee  of  a  few  men  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  their  talent  and  erfCrgy  in 
the  Colloquies,  who  were  empowered  to 
act  in  the  intervals  of  the  Synods.  Pru¬ 
dence  in  ^the  holding  of  assemblies  was 
enjoined;  but  they  w’ere  to  be  held,  as 
though  no  prohibition  were  in  force.  In 
this  matter  Coujt  appealed  to  the  example 
of  the  early  Christians,  who,  though  loyal 
subjects  of  the  Emperor,  and  in  other 
matters  showing  due  deference  to  the 
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powers  that  were,  made  a  cardinal  princi¬ 
ple  never  to  neglect  the  ‘  assembling  of 
themselves  together.’  That  in  spite  of  all 
difficulties  the  ‘  Restoration  ’  was  taking 
root,  was  evidenced  this  very  year,  when 
at  a  Synod  held  in  the  ‘Desert’  in  the 
month  of  October,  some  unknown  faces 
appeared,  which  turned  out  to  be  those  of 
deputies  from  Lower  Guienne,  Rouergue 
and  Poitou,  who  presented  entreaties  from 
their  several  provinces  that  Languedoc 
would  send  them  proposants  KVid  pastors. 
The  request  was  complied  with  as  far  as 
the  scanty  resources  of  the  Church  would 
allow.  When  the  Dutch  minister  at  this 
time  desired  to  have  an  enumeration  of 
the  Protestants  of  Dauphin^  and  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  it  was  ascertained  that  there  had 
been  no  sensible  diminution  since  the  eve 
of  the  Revocation.  The  numbers  re¬ 
turned  were  200,000,  exclusive  of  those 
timid  members  who,  calling  themselves 
Protestants,  still  went  to  mass.  There 
were  120  Churches,  at  the  head  of  these  a 
National  Synod,  under  which  three  local 
Synods  were  to  be  convened  each  year, 
six  ‘collo<juies’  for  the  consideration  of 
current  affairs,  and  the  ‘  Council  Extraor¬ 
dinary  ’  for  grave  or  sudden  emergencies. 
For  the  Evangelisation  of  Languedoc 
there  were  at  this  time  two  pastors,  Corteiz 
and  Court,  and  ten  candidates  or  pro- 
posaiits  ;  for  the  Vivarais,  one  pastor  and 
five  proposants  ;  for  Dauphin6,  one  pastor, 
the  intrepid  Roger,  and  three  proposanst. 
Three  schools  had  been  set  up  for  the 
teaching  of  psalm  singing.  This  state  of 
things  was  a  true  corroboration  of  the 
plaint  with  which  the  Abb^  Robert  had 
addressed  Cardinal  Fleury  at  the  outset  of 
his  ministry. 

The  disuse  of  their  religion  during  forty  years 
(he  said,  advising  more  moderate  means  of  coer¬ 
cion  than  those  which  were  subsequently  em¬ 
ployed)  has  by  no  means  estranged  them  from  it. 
rathers  and  mothers  impress  it  on  the  hearts  of 
their  children,  and  have  no  trouble  in  obliterating 
the  marks  which  it  is  sought  to  give  them  in  their 
education.  Many,  even  of  those  who  have  l>een 
docile  to  God,  and  have  tasted  of  the  celestial  gifts 
have  quitted  the  faith  once  received,  and  given 
an  example  very  pernicious  to  others  whom  it  has 
been  endeavored  to  bring  back  to  the  Church's 
bosom ;  indeetl,  they  have  even  drawn  Catholics 
into  error.  They  are  no  longer  intimidated  by 
the  orders  which  emanate  from  the  royal  authority, 
They  look  on  these  as  claps  of  thunder,  which 
vanish  with  their  noise ;  and,  not  being  frightened, 
only  grow  more  obstinate.  So  it  is  that  there  are 
really  not  fewer  Calvinists  in  France  than  before 
the  general  conversion. 

New  Series. — ^VoL.  XVIII.,  No.  6 


The  country  of  Lower  Languedoc  is 
flat,  and  through  rich  olive  groves  and 
vineyards  the  straight  dusty  roads  stretch 
like  so  many  white  ribbons  from  village  to 
village.  Ascending  towards  the  Cevennes, 
or  Higher  Languedoc,  the  traveller  secs 
a  change  in  the  features  of  nature.  The 
olive  groves  and  vineyards  disappear; 
fields  of  rye  and  stunted  mulberry  trees 
succeed  them ;  chestnuts,  centuries  old, 
twist  among  the  declivities  of  the  hills; 
torrents  foam  in  deep  water-courses ;  signs 
of  habitation  are  few ;  pathways  become 
steep  and  rugged ;  over  all  hovers  a  sky 
of  intense  blue.  There,  among  the  abrupt 
and  perilous  rocks,  the  Protestant  pastors 
of  the  Revival  worked  their  way.  The 
peasant  will  still  point  out  the  now  disused 
roads  by  which  they  journeyed.  Roughly 
clothed,  with  staff  in  hand,  they  would  de¬ 
scend  on  market  days  to  some  town  or 
hamlet  in  the  plains  to  sow  or  foster  the 
seed  of  the  faith  they  cherished.  On 
horseback  rarely,  but  now  and  then  some 
rustic  disciple  would  lend  this  means  of 
conveyance  to  aid  the  weakness  of  an 
overtasked  minister.  Once,  when  Antoine 
Court  had  been  prostrated  by  an  attack  of 
fever,  he  got  two  men  to  carry  him  over 
the  rough  places  of  his  circuit.  Often  the 
ministers  would  enter  the  homesteads  of 
the  believers  in  disguise,  as  simple  country¬ 
men  or  wandering  traders:  detection  was 
everywhere  possible,  the  fidelity  of  parti¬ 
sans  by  no  means  to  be  always  counted 
on. 

In  1 728  Court  made  a  two  months’  circuit 
in  Lower  Languedoc  and  the  Cevennes, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  thirty-one 
churches,  held  numerous  assemblies,  and 
traversed  nearly  a  hundred  leagues.  There 
is  some  interest  in  comparing  his  journal 
of  a  preaching  tour  with  one  of  Wesley’s, 
a  Reviver  and  Organiser  like  himself. 
Court’s  religious  details  are  calm  and 
colorless ;  his  tlioughts  are  occupied  with 
practical  results  and  with  the  difficulties 
he  had  to  encounter  from  without.  For 
individual  *  experiences  ’  such  as  Wesley 
exulted  in  relating,  he  had  no  apparent 
interest  or  observation.  The  following 
extract  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  his 
work  and  the  spirit  in  which  he  per¬ 
formed  it : 

I  resumed  nw  way  into  the  country  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  May  2a  On  ray  road  I  learnt  that  M.  li^trine 
was  convoking  an  assembly  the  same  evening.  I 
attended  it.  From  thence  I  set  out  for  S.  llip- 
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polyte  de  Caton,  where  on  Friday,  the  21st,  I  as¬ 
sembled  the  churches  of  the  place  and  of  the 
environs.  .  .  .  On  Sunday,  the  23rd,  I  con¬ 
voked  the  Churches  of  Vendras  and  Lussan ;  on 
Monday,  24th,  those  of  S.  Laurent  and  S.  Quen¬ 
tin;  WMnesday,  26th,  those  of  Uzis  and  Mon- 
taren ;  Thursday,  27th,  those  of  Carrigues  and 
Foissac.  Nothing  particular  occurred  in  these 
assemblies  ;  only  one  could  see  that,  as  on  other 
occasions,  several  persons  who  had  never  before 
appeared  at  our  religious  assemblies  were  among 
the  congregations.  All  was  peaceful. 

Having  gone  to  Nismes  on  private  business,  I 
left  it  on  Monday  the  last  day  of  May,  and  as¬ 
sembled,  the  same  evening,  the  chnrches  of  that 
town,  of  La  Calmette,  and  of  S.  Geni^.  Before 
leaving  the  town  I  was  informed  that  the  assem¬ 
bly  had  been  betrayed.  I  set  out  forthwith.  .  .  . 
At  the  gate  of  La  Bououerie  1  saw  a  troop  of  sol¬ 
diers,  and  a  little  fanner  on  a  troop  of  officers, 
who  fixed  their  eyes  for  a  moment  on  a  horseman 
who  was  accomfianying  me.  I  could  not  but  fear 
from  the  appearance  of  these  two  troops  that  the 
accusation  had  realty  been  lodged  against  me. 
But  not  the  less  I  pursued  my  road,  persuaded 
that  the  assembly’s  place  of  meeting  was  a  little 
too  far  from  the  town  to  make  it  likely  it  should 
be  meddled  with,  and  that  if  there  was  any  danger 
it  would  be  in  returning  from  it,  when  means 
might  be  taken  somehow  to  baffle  the  soldiers. 
We  encountered,  however,  another  obstacle.  It 
was  a  murky,  dark  night,  accompanied  bv  rain ;  ow¬ 
ing  to  which  many  wandered  all  througn  the  night 
without  finding  their  way  to  the  assembly.  I  found 
one  of  these  wandering  companies  on  my  way,  and 
served  it  as  guide.  At  last  the  storm  ceased,  and 
we  were  able  to  finish  our  religious  exercises  in 
tolerable  quiet.  But  it  came  on  again  when  we 
had  to  return.  Happy,  however,  the  assembly 
which  has  only  to  defend  itself  against  the  rain ! 
The  soldiers  made  no  sally  upon  us.  On  T uesday, 
Tune  I,  I  convoked  the  cnurches  of  Ledienan, 
Boucoiran,  Lascorurs,  and  Crusn^s.  M.  Claris, 
who  was  to  accompany  me  to  the  Higher  Ce- 
vennes  and  the  mountains,  joined  me  there.  When 
the  assembly  broke  up  he  and  I  set  out  and  made 
our  way  to  the  neightmrhood  of  Brenoux,  where, 
on  Thursday,  June  3,  we  assembled  that  and  also 
one  of  the  contiguous  churches.  Some  persons  of 
Tour  town  wished  to  be  of  the  party ;  but  a  very 
heavy  rain,  which  surprised  us  on  the  road,  made 
all  those  decamp  who  had  gone  early  to  the  place. 
The  few  faithful  who  were  with  me  did  not  lose 
courage.  In  spite  of  the  rain  we  arrived  at  the 
spot  specified.  Before  reaching  it  we  fell  in  with 
a  troop  of  people  who  were  returning  to  their 
homes,  and  wno  told  us  that  all  the  congre¬ 
gation  had  deserted.  We  turned  the  first  back 
with  us,  however,  and  by  raising  our  voices  in 
psalm  singing,  recalled  the  less  distant  of  the 
ot  her  wanderers.  The  preaching  took  place,  and 
the  Holy  Supper  was  celebrat^  just  as  if  the 
weather  had  Been  fine,  or  at  all  events  less  un¬ 
favorable.  On  Saturday  morning,  June  5,1  as¬ 
sembled  the  churches  of  Chamboriraud  and  C - . 

'Diis  last  church,  which  distinguishes  itself  above 
many  others  by  its  zeal  and  courage,  furnished  me 
with  occasion  for  exercising  the  principal  func¬ 
tions  of  my  ministry.  That  very  day  five  infants 
were  presented  to  me  to  be  baptised,  and  as  many 
marriages  to  be  blessed.  Next  morning,  Sunday, 
the  churches  of  Genolhac,  Frugires,  and  Pont  de 


Montvertwere  convoked,  the  church  of  C— —  again 
assisting.  The  assembly  was  very  numerous. 
There  was  seen  at  it  what,  perhaps,  ha^  never 
been  witnessed  before  since  the  Revocation — five 
infants  baptiseil  in  front  of  the  assembly.  This 
ceremony  melted  the  hearts  of  all  present.  How 
many  tears  were  shed  during  the  sermon  1  The 
rain  inconvenienced  us,  not  only  while  the  cere¬ 
mony  lasted,  but  also  afterwards.  But  when  the 
service  was  finished  and  the  rain  ceased,  some  re¬ 
tired,  and  others  partook  of  refreshments  on  the 
spot.  Many  circles  of  people  might  be  seen 
seated  on  the  grass,  and  partaking  with  simplicity 
of  a  sober  and  frugal  repast,  consisting  of  provi¬ 
sions  which  each  had  brought  with  him  ;  at  the 
end  of  which  they  raised  a  sacred  canticle.  This 
is  the  usual  practice  at  assemblies  in  this  country. 
Before  quitting  the  place  I  blessed  five  mar¬ 
riages. 

Cruel  as  were  the  penalties  of  imprison¬ 
ment  and  the  galleys,  decreed  for  those 
who  frequented  the  assemblies  or  harbored 
the  pastors,  or  observed  the  rites  of  Pro¬ 
testantism,  the  number  of  victims  to  capi¬ 
tal  punishment  at  this  time  was  but  small. 
That  doom  was  legally  denounced  against 
the  pastors  only.  Between  1715  and  1730 
not  more  than  four  of  these  had  been  exe¬ 
cuted  ;  Amaud  and  Roussel,  young  men 
of  high  character  and  promising  gifts ;  and 
Hue  and  Vesson,  the  misguided  Inspir/s, 
of  whom  we  have  already  spoken.-  But 
severe  hardships,  manifold  and  hairbreadth 
escapes,  marked  the  lives  of  the  persever¬ 
ing  heralds  of  Calvinism.  Court  in  par¬ 
ticular  was  set  up  as  a  mark  •  for  the  pur¬ 
suers.  His  head  was  valued  at  10,000 
Hvres.  His  fellow  religionists  trembled 
for  him,  and  whispered  to  each  other  with 
bated  breath  of  his  whereabouts  and  his 
perils.  At  one  time  he  hid  himself  in  a 
tree ;  at  another  beneath  the  blankets  of 
his  couchant  host.  Once  he  fell  into  con¬ 
verse  with  two  Capuchin  friars ;  once  with 
a  garrison  commander,  saving  himself 
from  detection  by  his  courage  and  pres¬ 
ence  of  mind.  To  pass  their  nights  under 
the  open  sky,  or  in  thickets  and  caverns, 
was  often  with  the  wandering  preachers 
a  safer  resource  than  to  trust  to  the  hospi¬ 
tality  offered  them  beyond  the  precincts  of 
the  Desert.  How  long  Court  might  have 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  his  enemies,  what 
would  have  been  the  result  of  his  labors, 
had  he  continued  to  lead  this  outcast  and 
perilous  life,  may  be  doubtful.  As  it  was, 
he  took  at  this  time  a  sudden  and  un¬ 
looked-for  resolution,  which  altered  the 
whole  course  of  his  existence,  and  at  first 
not  a  little  vexed  and  disappointed  his 
brethren ;  but  from  which  the  Reformed 
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Church,  in  the  long  run,  reaped  ample 
benefit.  He  quitted  the  scene  of  his  la¬ 
bors  and  his  perils,  and  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  safe  quarters  of  Switzerland.  M. 
Hugues  believes  that  he  was  chiefly  led  to 
this  step  by  devotion  to  his  wife  and  family, 
whom  in  1729  he  had  been  forced  to  es¬ 
tablish  at  Geneva,  out  of  the  way  of  the 
Persecution  and  its  terrors.  Other  motives 
may  have  been  found, — shall  we  say  ? — 
in  the  pressure  after  a  time  of  the  constant 
fear  of  capture,  the  vfeariness  of  passing 
day  after  day  and  night  after  night  with 
his  life  in  his  hand,  which  aided  the  self¬ 
persuasion  that  he  might  be  doing  more 
good  to  the  cause  of  the  Churches  by 
thinking,  reading,  writing,  on  their  behalf 
from  a  safe  vantage  ground,  and  superin¬ 
tending  the  all-important  work  of  training 
a  resolute  and  well-informed  ministry  to 
take  up  the  work  to  which  he  had  once 
devoted  himself. 

Court  was  at  this  time  thirty-three  years 
of  age.  The  work  he  Had  done  in  his 
fourteen  years  of  ministerial  toil  in  the 
South  of  France  had  indeed  been  great. 
He  might  not  unfairly  say  that,  under  pre¬ 
sent  conditions,  no  more  could  be  done  to 
extend  and  enlarge  it  by  exertions  on  the 
spot ;  that  systematic,  concerted  action 
from  without  was  the  best  means  to  pur¬ 
sue  ;  but  he  had  some  ill-will  to  surmount 
on  the  part  of  those  who  could  not  but 
look  upon  it  as  in  some  sense  a  desertion. 
Duplan  wrote  to  him,  after  receiving  a 
letter  from  Corteiz :  ‘  On  one  side  your 
companions  in  labor  call  you,  and  the 
Churches  wish  for  you ;  on  the  other  a 
wife  and  children  keep  you  back  ;  it  is  for 
you  to  ask  yourself  which  ought  to  be 
nearest  to  your  heart.’  Another  remon¬ 
strance  was  couched  in  these  terms :  ‘  Do 
you  believe,  sir,  that  when  God  has  en¬ 
trusted  to  you  this  seed,  it  is  that  you 
should  carry  it  where  abundance  already 
exists  ?  Surely  not.  It  is  destined  for 
the  lands  of  famine.*  Do  you  seriously  be¬ 
lieve  that  when  God  shall  demand  of  us 
the  souls  of  the  poor  people  who  shall 
have  gone  to  perdition,  our  wife  or  our 
children  will  be  sufficient  excuse  for  us  ?  ’ 
In  August  1730,  the  Churches  sent  him 
an  official  requisition  to  return,  signed  by 
all  the  pastors  and  proposants  of  the  pro¬ 
vince.  To  all  appeals  Court  turned  a 
deaf  ear.  He  wrote  to  Corteiz  that  he 
was  happy  in  having  nothing  to  reproach 
himself  with  in  the  determination  he  had 
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taken  :  that  his  resolution  to  withdraw  him¬ 
self,  for  the  present  at  all  events,  from  the 
active  service  of  the  Churches,  was  taken 
with  God’s  sanction,  and  in  the  purest  in¬ 
tention.  One  scheme  which  he  had  long 
entertained  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  his 
desire  for  repose  and ’leisure.  Court  was 
not  a  man,  like  Corteiz,  wholly  given  to  ac¬ 
tive  impulses ;  fond,  for  its  own  sake,  of  the 
rough  work  of  the  Desert,  content  with 
preaching  to  the  ignorant.  A  visit  he  had 
paid  to  Geneva  in  1726-22  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  succor  for  the  Churches  had 
brought  him  acquainted  with  Pictet  and 
other  educated  members  of  his  communion, 
and  had  inspired  him  with  a  taste  for  literary 
effort.  M.  Hugues  remarks  that  his  letters 
from  that  time  are  much  more  ornate  in 
style,  and  that  he  lays  more  stress  on  culti¬ 
vation  in  advising  others.  His  own  ardor 
and  lively  intelligence  had  captivated  the 
sages  of  Geneva;  and  it  was  suggested, 
partly  by  his  own  impulse,  and  partly  by 
the  exhortations  of  Basnage,  that  he  should 
employ  himself  in  writing  a  History  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  of  France. 

He  now  resumed  the  historical  scheme. 

‘  His  plan  was  vast,’ says  M.  Hugues.  ‘He 
wished  to  write  the  history  of  the  disper¬ 
sions,  and  of  the  refugee  establishments  ; 
to  portray  the  condition  of  the  Reformed 
in  France  after  the  Revocation  of  the  h^dict 
of  Nantes;  to  retrace  the  life  of  the  mar¬ 
tyrs,  and  particularly  of  those  Churches  un¬ 
der  the  Cross  which  God  had  gathered  to 
Himself  in  each  province.’  His  first*great 
business  was  to  collecf  documents :  and  for 
this  end  he  wrote  circulars  and  made  re 
quisitions  in  various  parts  of  Kuroiro. 
Eventually  he  completed  two  volumes  of 
this  work ;  not,  however,  reaching  farther 
than  to  the  year  1690.  He  composed  also 
a  History  of  the  Camisards.  These,  with 
some  occasional  writings,  formed  the  sum 
of  his  literary  achievements ;  but  the  care¬ 
ful  collection  of  letters  and  other  memo¬ 
rials  which  he  amassed  after  the  general  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Churches  became  his  care,  re¬ 
mains  a  very  important  storehouse  of  facts 
for  the  period  covered  by  his  personal  ex- 
p>erience. 

When  Court  arrived  at  Lausanne  in  1729, 
the  Seminary  recently  founded  there  by  a 
few  benefactors  was  loginning  to  assume  an 
organised  form.  The  revenues  were  as  yet 
very  small  and  the  students  few.  Six  only 
had  been  sent  by  France;  three  of  these 
had  finished  their  studies,  three  remained. 
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Their  ‘  studies  ’  were  of  the  most  moderate 
c|uality.  Pastors  were  sorely  wanted  in 
France ;  and  to  furnish  forth  these  at  the 
shortest  possible  notice  was  the  ])riniary  ob¬ 
ject.  Latin  and  Greek  were  left  out  of  the 
cursus.  A  raw  young  man  was  taken 
through  the  elements  of  theology,  posted 
up  in  current  subjects  of  controversy,  and 
then  turned  off  to  illuminate  the  seekers  of 
the  Desert.  By  degrees  these  things  im¬ 
proved.  Court  himself  had  the  greatest 
value  for  education,  and  deeply  regretted 
his  own  want  of  it.  After  he  had  been 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  at  Lausanne, 
and  funds  and  the  concourse  of  students 
had  augmented,  Latin  and  Greek  were  re¬ 
gularly  taught,  and  a  student’s  term  of 
years  increased  from  three  to  five.  Logical 
and  theological  exercises  were  also  insti¬ 
tuted.  The  head  of  the  Academy  was  Pro¬ 
fessor  Polier.  Court  himself  did  not  as¬ 
sume  any  recognised  official  post  in  the 
Academy,  for  which,  indeed,  his  attainments 
did  not  qualify  him ;  but  he  was  the  in¬ 
forming  spirit  of  the  institution,  its  effective 
superintendent  and  guide.  He  encouraged 
the  pupils,  gave  them  counsel,  excited  their 
ardor,  applauded  their  efforts.  He  could 
tell  them,  from  his  own  experience,  of  the 
life  they  were  about  to  encounter,  its  de¬ 
mands,  hs  perils.  What  he  required  of 
them  above  all  things  else  was  what  was 
called  in  the  quaint  language  of  lire  time, 
r esprit  du  Dhert.  Court  himself  thus 
comments  on  the  term :  ‘  1  understand  by 
it  a  spirit  of  mortification,  of  sanctification, 
of  prudence,  of  circumspection  ;  a  spirit  of 
reflection,  of  great  wisdom,  and,  above  all, 
of  martyrdom,  which,  teaching  us  to  die 
every  day  to  ourselves,  to  conquer,  to 
overcome  our  passions  with  their  lusts, 
prepares  and  disposes  us  t5  lose  life  coura¬ 
geously  in  tortures  and  on  the  gibbet,  should 
Providence  call  us  thereto.’ 

‘Strange  school  of  death,’  says  a  mo¬ 
dem  writer,  of  this  Seminary,  ‘  which,  dis- 
•ciplining  enthusiasm  within  tlie  formulas  of 
modest  prose,  sent  on  martyrs  unweariedly 
to  feed  the  scaffold.’  The  young  men 
themselves,  rude  countrymen  of  Langue¬ 
doc,  w  ere  looked  down  upon  by  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  population  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud; 
their  their  garb,  their  customs  were 

made  subjects  of  laughter.  Their  training 
while  at  the  Seminary  was  of  the  hardest 
description ;  their  fare  the  simplest.  And 
when  the  ‘hour  of  departure  came,  when 
*  the  Desert  reclaimed  them,’  they  set  out 


with  a  gladness  of  heart  which  it  was  pa¬ 
thetic  to  witness.  ‘  They  rejoiced  to  play 
their  new  part,’  says  M.  Hugues,  ‘  true 
Frenchmen  that  they  were,  daring  danger 
with  a  smile  on  their  lips,  but  without  bra¬ 
vado  or  insolence.’ 

Lausanne  continued  to  be  for  seventy 
years  the  head-quarters  of  instruction  for 
the  French  Protestant  ministry.  During 
that  time  nearly  300  pastors  received  their 
education  there.  For  a  long  time  great 
mystery  was  kept  up  as  to  the  source  from 
which  the  funds  were  derived  for  its  main¬ 
tenance,  and  which  were  applied  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  sitting  at  Geneva.  I'hese  funds 
came  in  fact  mainly  from  the  Protestant 
princes  of  Furope,  and  from  the  French 
refugees  within  their  borders.  And  the 
work  of  raising  supplies  from  these  sources 
had  fallen  to  Dujilan,  as  deputy-general  of 
the  Churches.  His  first  begging  journey 
through  Switzerland  has  been  mentioned 
In  1731  he  set  out  on  an  extended  tour 
through  other  parts  of  Europe.  This  tour, 
which  was  intended  to  last  one  year,  was 
prolonged  in  fact  to  fourteen :  *  It  was  ex¬ 
pected,’  says  M.  Hugues,  ‘  to  achieve  no 
result ;  it,  in  fact,  secured  the  existence  of 
Protestantism.  In  Germany,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Holland,  England,  the  brave 
old  gentleman  of  Languedoc  begged  his 
way.  He  established  himself  principally 
in  London,  where  George  11.  and  Lord 
Wilmington,  however,  proved  more  niggard 
patrons  than  the  general  public.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  his  own  zeal  outrun  his  discretion, 
and  he  got  involved  in  money  disputes 
with  the  hoirie,  or  authorised  committee  of 
agency  at  Geneva,  and  with  Court  himself, 
whose  tact  and  good  temper,  however,  i^l- 
timately  smoothed  away  all  asperities.’ 

Fourteen  years  after  Court  had  taken  up 
his  residence  at  Lausanne,  he  re  entered 
France ;  but  it  was  for  a  short  visit  only, 
and  on  a  special  occasion,  to  heal  a  schism 
which  had  divided  the  Protestant  Churches 
ever  since  his  departure  in  1 730,  and  which 
was  caused  by  the  insubordination  and  am¬ 
bition  of  a  preacher  named  Boyer.  Court 
telb  of  his  cautious  entry  into  the  realm — 
of  his  care  to  elude  the  .soldiers  who 
were  *  out  ’  in  the  regions  through  which 
he  had  to  pass,  and  the  priests,  whom 
here  and  there  he  threw  off  their  guard 
by  inviting  them  to  drink  with.  him. 
In  some  places  he  passed  himself  off  as 
a  purchaser  of  lace ;  in  others  as  'a  \  rib¬ 
bon  merchant  from  Lyons.  Perhaps 
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he  would  not  have  ventured  at  all,  but 
for  a  momentary  relaxation  in  the  re¬ 
pressive  measures  of  Government  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  death  of  Cardinal  Fleury. 
This  temporary  relaxation  marks  an  impor¬ 
tant  date  in  the  history  of  the  Protestant 
Restoration.  For  the  fint  time  the  pro¬ 
scribed  religion  now  ventured  on  a  daring 
exhibition  of  itself.  The  strength  that  had 
been  gathering  through  long  years  of  dis¬ 
couragement  in  their  Desert  refuges  and 
nocturnal  assemblies  craved  for  display, 
and  the  novel  sight  was  seen  of  Protestant 
assemblies,  numerously  attended,  held  in 
open  day  at  the  gates  of  cities ;  of  marri¬ 
ages  and  baptisms  publicly  performed ;  of 
a  joyful  profession  of  belief  amounting  to 
audacity.  But  for  the  want  of  temples  to 
pray  in,  and  of  bells  to  summon  them  to 
prayer,  the  Protestants  might,  to  the  casual 
observer,  seem  at  this  moment  as  free  in 
their  position  as  before  the  Revocation. 

The  cause,  indeed,  had  had  its  martyrs. 
Since  Court  had  been  last  in  France  two 
able  and  devoted  pastors,  Pierre  Durand 
and  Dortial,  had  died  on  the  gibbet : 
others  had  been  sentenced  and  escaped. 
But  a  new  generation  had  arisen  to  supply 
the  gaps.  And  of  this  new  generation  the 
most  striking  figure  was  that  of  Paul  Ra- 
baut.  Tlie  influence  which  Rabaut’s 
force  of  character  gained  for  him  among 
the  Churches  made  his  position  similar  to 
that  which  Court  had  once  held.  If 
Court  restored  Protestantism  in  France, 
says  M.  Hugues,  it  was  Rabaut  who 
gave  it  root.  He  was  the  leader,  the  re¬ 
presentative  man,  of  the  Protestant  minis¬ 
try  ;  and  when,  ten  years  afterwards,  the 
Piince  De  Conti,  sulking  in  opposition  to 
Government  at  I’lle  Adam,  thought  for  a 
moment  to  make  political  capital  out  of 
sectarian  interests,  it  was  Rabaut  who  in 
a  |>ersonal  interview  conducted  the  nego¬ 
tiation  on  behalf  of  his  co-religionists. 

When  Court  re-entered  France,  he 
found  his  own  place  in  popular  estimation 
very  different  from  what  it  had  been  when 
he  quitted  the  country.  In  1729  he  had 
been  reproached  with  abandoning  the 
Churches  in  their  need  :  the  dark  hour  of 
persecution  was  upon  them,  and  he  had 
retreated  to  a  safe  asylum  in  Switzerland. 
In  1744  he  was  received  with  enthusiastic 
.joy  and  welcome.  His  steadfast  devotion 
to  the  cause,  shown  by  his  care  of  the  Se¬ 
minary  and  his  active  correspondence  and 
negotiations  on  behalf  of  his  fellow-Protes- 
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tants,  had  justified  his  title  to  be  still  con¬ 
sidered  the  head  of  the  Restoration,  which 
had  progressed  in  so  remarkable  a  manner 
in  spite  of  all  the  trials*  to  which  the  se¬ 
vere  measures  of  the  Court  had  subjected 
it. 

At  this  time  Protestant  France  counted 
thirty-three  pastors.  In  Normandy, 
where  the  Revival  had  been  but  of  a  few 
years’  standing,  there  existed  seventeen 
Churches.  In  Poitou,  where  the  persecu¬ 
tion  had  been  in  times  past  especially  se¬ 
vere,  there  were  no  fewer  than  thirty.  In 
this  province  there  was  a  large  proportion 
of  gentry  and  people  well-to-do  among 
the  believers.  In  Dauphin6  and  Langue¬ 
doc,  as  heretofore,  resided  the  main 
strength  of  the  cause.  The  Churches  of 
Dauphin^  were  sixty  in  number.  In  the 
month  of  June  a  National  Synod  was 
held  ;  the  first  deserving  of  the  name  that 
had  met  since  the  old  days.  Twenty-one 
deputies  and  ten  pastors  were  present. 
The  provinces  of  Normandy  and  Poitou, 
besides  others  of  the  West  of  France,  were 
represented.  Antoine  Court,  though  he 
declined  the  office  of  Moderator,  conduct¬ 
ed  effectively  its  deliberations,  which  were 
mainly  directed  to  the  consolidation  and 
unification  of  the  Protestant  cause.  The 
Churches  and  provinces  were  to  draw  clo¬ 
ser  the  ties  of  concerted  action  ;  and  an 
effort  was  to  be  made,  by  the  presentation 
of  a  petition  signed  by  all  the  Reformed, 
religionists  in  the  kingdom,  to  induce 
Louis  XV.  to  withdraw  the  persecuting 
edicts,  and  give  tacit  sanction  to  their  as¬ 
semblies,  marriages,  and  baptisms,  against 
which  those  edicts  had  been  directed. 
When  Antoine  Court  quitted  France  to 
return  to  Lausanne,  the  hopes  and  illu¬ 
sions  of  his  fellow-believers  were  at  their 
highest  He  shared  them  to  the  utter¬ 
most,  and  his  review  of  the  situation 
shows  how  easily  even  his  statesmanlike 
mind  was  deceived.  *  If  one  reflects  a  lit¬ 
tle,’  he  wrote,  ‘  on  the  present  situation  of 
European  affairs,  on  the  war  by  which  for 
some  years  the  Continent  has  been  afflict¬ 
ed,  and  the  small  hope  of  seeing  peace 
re-established,  on  the  uncertainty  of  future 
events,  which  are  known  to  God  alone,  pro¬ 
bable  conjectures  may  arise  of  our  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  sort  of  tolerance  which  reigns  now, 
longer  than  might  have  been  looked  for.’ 
He  took  care,  however,  to  strengthen  the 
outworks  of  defence  ;  and  for  this  end 
promoted  the  organization  of  committees 
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m  the  principal  towns  of  France  specially 
charged  with  giving  him  information  of 
current  events,  and  transmitting  his  direc¬ 
tions  to  the  faithful  *  I  shall  lx,’  he  said, 
'  the  centre  in  which  all  the  lines  of  this 
correspondence  will  terminate';’  and  for 
this  end  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  permanent  committee  of  action  at  Lau¬ 
sanne,  which  became  thenceforth  for  the 
Protestant  cause  an  effective  governing 
body  such  as  Synods  and  Councils  Ex¬ 
traordinary  had  as  yet  failed  to  constitute. 

‘The  year  1744  was  a  revelation,’  says 
M.  Hugues.  It  showed  the  orthodox 
party  to  what  unsuspected  strength  their 
victims  had  attained,  in  spite  of  all  efforts 
to  crush  them.  To  rouse  Government  to 
more  active  measures,  false  rumors  of  dis¬ 
loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  Reformed  were 
now  spread  abroad.  It  was  said  that  in 
their  Desert  congregations  they  sang  canti¬ 
cles  against  France  and  against  the  King. 
Louis  XV.  was  worked  upon  to  issue  new 
edicts  of  terror ;  and  the  persecution  of 
1745  to  1752,  the  Grande  Fersectdiony  as 
it  was  called,  was  the  result. 

Antoine  Court,  returning  to  Lausanne 
full  of  exultation  after  the  National  Synod 
of  1744,  refused  at  first  to  give  up  his  illu¬ 
sions.  When  he  could  no  longer  entertain 
them,  he  exhorted  hb  fellow-students  to 
stand  firm,  and  at  every  price  to  continue 
their  assemblies,  the  cessation  of  which 
would  be  just  the  triumph  their  enemies 
wished  for.  In  urging  this  point,  he  had 
to  oppose  an  opinion  which  had  many 
advocates  in  Switzerland.  To  conciliate 
the  authorities,  by  discontinuing  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  public  worship,  was  maintained  by 
certain  wTiters  to  be  the  safest  course  for 
the  future  of  Protestantism.  Court  enter¬ 
ed  into  the  war  of  pamphlets  which  arose 
on  the  occasion.  After  a  momentery  pa¬ 
nic  the  assemblies  did  recommence  in  full 
vigor,  though  not  with  the  daring  publici¬ 
ty  of  1744.  Night  surprises  by  the 
troops,  abduction  of  children,  maltreat¬ 
ment  of  the  dead^  imprisonment  of  men 
and  women,  capture  and  execution  of 
preachers — all  the  old  measures  set  in 
again.  The  sectarians  steadfastly  abjured 
the  use  of  arms,  and  suffered.  Among 
the  six  ministers  who  sealed  their  faith 
with  their  lives  at  this  time  was  Jacques 
Roger,  the  octogenarian  Apostle  of  Dau¬ 
phin^. 

When  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was 
to  be  negotiated.  Court  seized  the  occa¬ 


sion  to  solicit  the  intervention  of  the  ple¬ 
nipotentiaries  on  behalf  of  the  French 
Protestants,  but  it  was  in  vain.  As  at 
Utrecht,  their  interests  were  not  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  high  contract¬ 
ing  parties  who  were  engaged  in  resettling 
the  affairs  of  Europe.  The  additional 
severities  of  1752,  of  which  the  abduc¬ 
tion  of  their  children  was  a  salient  feature, 
at  last  worked  up  the  Protestants  to 
thoughts  of  emigration.  This  time  Court 
himself  counselled  it ;  and  he  corresp>ond- 
ed  with  Duplan  and  with  Serce,  the  agent 
of  the  Irish  Emigration  Committee,  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  carrying  it  out  The 
emigration  to  Ireland  was  indeed  the  only 
one  which  prospered  at  this  time.  The 
French  Government  took  alarm  at .  the 
commencing  exodus  ;  placed  guards  on 
the  public  roads,  and  turned  many  wande¬ 
rers  back.  Others  returned  of  their  own 
accord,  discouraged,  and  hopeless  of  im¬ 
proving  their  condition.  But  the  move¬ 
ment  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  autho¬ 
rities  to  pause  and  reconsider  their  atti¬ 
tude.  A  treatise  just  published  by  An¬ 
toine  Court,  entitled  the  Patriote  franfau 
et  impartial,  had  dwelt  on  the  miseries  en¬ 
dured  by  the  unhappy  Protestants,  and 
the  commencing  emigration  was  a  commen¬ 
tary  upon  his  statements,  the  force  of  which 
was  not  to  be  evaded.  At  this  time  the 
controversy  passed  into  a  phase  of  active 
argumentation.  The  King  was  beset  with 
supplications  and  ‘  apologies  ’  from  the  re¬ 
ligionists.  Each  time  the  royal  soldiers 
took  the  field  against  their  assemblies,  fresh 
documents  were  put  forth.  Antoine  Court 
published  a  second  edition  of  his  Patriote 
in  1753,  and  in  1756  a  continuation  of  it, 
dealing  especially  with  the  question  of  civil 
tolerence  of  the  sect,  and  the  question  of 
Protestant  marriages.  The  argument  of 
Court  and  the  other  Protestant  apologists 
was  as  thus  ;  ‘  We  are  three  millions  of  our 
religion  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  eye  of 
the  law  we  do  not  exist ;  we  are  treated  as 
rebels.  We  demand  a  civil  status  and  a  mo¬ 
dus  livendi.  Why  are  w'C  treated  as  enemies 
of  the  State,  and  outlawed  ?  We  are 
peaceable  citizens,  honest,  devoted  to  the 
King ;  we  possess  talent  and  fortune.  We 
are  the  bourgeoisie.  The  state  has  suffered 
much  from  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes ;  it  suffers  from  it  still.  That  mea¬ 
sure  has  enriched  the  enemies  of  France  at 
the  expense  of  France  itself.  Peaceful  as 
Protestants  may  now  be,  their  continued 
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submission  under  persecution  cannot  be 
guaranteed.’  The  same  year,  1756,  was 
published  an  important  work  by  M.  Rip- 
pert- Monclar,  (entitled  Me  moire  theologique 
et  politique  au  sujet  des  manages  clandestitis 
des  Protestants  de  France.  The  author 
was  a  Catholic  gentleman,  member  of  the 
Parliament  of  Aix  ;  and  his  treatise  affords 
a  very  significant  token  of  the  advance  that 
the  principles  of  justice  and  liberality  had 
made  in  the  classes  behind  the  clergy  and 
the  Court  since  the  time  when  the  last  edict 
of  Louis  XIV.  was  promulgated.  ‘  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  jurisprudence  of  this  kingdom,’ 
said  Monclar,  ‘no  Protestants  exist  in 
France.  Nevertheless,  according  to  facts, 
there  are  more  than  three  millions  of 
them.  These  imaginary  beings  fill  the 
towns,  the  provinces,  the  country  districts ; 
and  the  capital  city  of  the  realm  alone 
contains  more  than  sixt^  thousand.’  M. 
Hugues  observes  that  this  treatise  of  Mon¬ 
days,  which  was  supposed  at  first  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  Protestant  pen,  proved  in  ef¬ 
fect  the  medium  by  which  the  ‘  Protestant 
question  ’  was  placed  on  the  ‘  order  of  the 
day  ’  for  the  eighteenth  century.  The  prac¬ 
tical  remedy  proposed  by  the  writer  was 
the  institution  of  civil  marriages  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Reformed  religion  in  France, 
analogous  to  the  practice  in  Holland; 

‘  the  publication  of  banns,  for  instance,  in 
a  tribunal  of  justice,  and  the  celebration  of 
marriages  before  the  magistrates.’  ‘  Is  it 
safe,’  he  asked,  ‘  to  ill  treat  three  millions 
of  men  who  are  scattered  through  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  even  to  despoiling  them 
of  all  they  hold  dearest  in  the  world 
— their  goods,  their  wives,  and  their 
cliildren ;  above  all,  when  it  is  conceded 
that  these  three  millions  are  all  faithful, 
serviceable,  nay,  even  indispensable  citi¬ 
zens  ?  ’  * 

In  point  of  fact,  it  was  far  more  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  danger  and  social  inconveni¬ 
ence  caused  by  the  non-recognition  of  their 
civil  status,  than  the  application  to  the  Pro¬ 
testants  of  the  abstract  principle  of  mental 
freedom  now  working  in  the  pnilosophical 
ranks  which  determined  the  bent  of  public 
opinion  in  their  favor.  Men  of  State  and 
men  of  law  felt  the  evil,  and  knew  how  in-, 
adequate  military  force  really  was  to  con¬ 
tend  with  it,  how  dangerous  it  was  to  alie¬ 
nate  permanently  so  important  a  section  of 
the  population ;  and  but  for  the  vehemence 
of  the  clergy,  totally  unable  as  yet  to  read 
the  signs  of  the  times,  persecution  would 


doubtless  have  ceased  some  decades  of 
years  before  it  actually  did  cease.  As  it 
is,  it  sounds  like  an  anachronism  to  hear  of 
an  ordinance  issued  in  Guyenne  as  late  as 
October  15,  1760,  against  assemblies,  bap¬ 
tisms,  and  marriages.  It  was  the  last ;  the 
standing  point  of  the  clergy  had  been  un¬ 
dermined  ;  two  years  later  took  place  the 
judicial  tragedy  of  the  Galas  family,  and 
Voltaire’s  spirited  intervention  on  behalf  of 
the  victims  of  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse. 
The  case  of  the  Galas’  turned  upon  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  legal  procedure  primarily;  but  it 
involved  the  interests  of  derical  fanaticism 
in  its  immediate  issues ;  and  the  triumph 
of  Voltaire  was  the  initiative  victory  of  re¬ 
ligious  toleration. 

Antoine  Gourt  died  at  Lausanne  in  1760. 
He  lived  to  see  the  restoration  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Ghurch  in  France  an  irreversible 
fact.  If  the  number  of  three  millions,  at 
which  its  apologists  rated  its  members, 
was  an  exaggerated  estimate,  that  of  four 
hundred  thousand,  suggested  by  Romanist 
statisticians,  was  probably  at  least  as  far 
removed  from ‘truth  on  the  other  side. 
Three  years  after  Gourt’s  death  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pastors  amounted  to  sLxty-two ;  of 
proposants,  to  thirty-five;  of  students,  to 
fifteen.  The  Seminary  of  Lausanne  was  in 
a  most  flourishing  condition.  The  days  of 
struggle  were  over.  But  legally  the  ban 
on  civil  rights  was  still  in  force ;  and  it  re¬ 
quired  the  continued  efforts  of  sagacious 
statesmen  to  get  it  removed.  Maleshefrbes 
and  Rulhihres  took  the  matter  pertinacious¬ 
ly  in  hand,  and  at  last, in  1787,  Louis  XVI. 
issued  an  edict  which  recognised  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  Protestant  community  in  France, 
and  granted  to  its  members  full  civil  rights 
as  connected  with  the  marriages  and  bap¬ 
tisms  performed  after  their  own  fashions. 
Thus  was  finally  reversed  and  contradicted 
the  decree  laid  down  by  Louis  XIV.  in 
1715.  Although  it  required  a  further  turn 
of  the  political  wheel  to  bring  Protestant¬ 
ism  to  a  complete  level  with  Romanism  as 
to  State  recognition,  still  the  vital  change 
was  effected  by  this  law  of  Louis  XVL, 
passed  before  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Assembly,  before  the  full  pressure  of  the 
Tiers  Etat  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  the 
hereditary  traditions  of  royal  and  clerical 
autocracy.  A  Protestant,  writing  under 
the  Empire,  thus  describes  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  members  of  the  Reformed 
Ghurches  availed  themselves  of  the  relief 
afforded  by  this  measure : 
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There  might  be  seen  the  Reformed  harrying  in 
crowds  to  the  judges  to  have  their  marru^es  and 
the  births  of  their  children  rcmstered.  In  many 
provinces  the  judges  were  oWiged  to  go  them¬ 
selves  to  the  different  cooininnes  of  their  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  to  prevent  the  assembling  of  such  great 


crowds,  and  to  spare  Protestant  families  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  long  journeys.  In  many  cases  old  men 
registered  their  marriages  along  with  those  of 
their  children  and  grandchildren. 

— Frau/s  Magazine. 
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Would-be  weatherwise  folks  would  be 
saved  a  world  of  trouble  if  cxpierience 
justified  the  popular  faith  in  certain  days 
of  the  year — saints’  days,  of  course,  most 
of  them — having  such  a  prophetic  power 
attached  to  them,  that  by  merely  using  our 
eyes  and  our  almanacs,  we  may  learn  what 
the  future  will  bring  ‘  of  good  or  evil  luck, 
of  plagues,  of  dearths,  or  season’s  quality.’ 
These  ominous  days  are  but  few  in  num-; 
ber,  something  under  a  score;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  guess  why  they,  any  more 
than  their  fellows,  should  be  invested  with 
such  a  valuable  attribute. 

If  the  New-year’s  first  morning  sky  is 
covered  by  clouds  of  a  dusky  r^  hue, 
there  will  be  much  debate  and  strife 
among  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  and — 
this  we  may  readily  believe — many  rob¬ 
beries  will  be  perpetrated  before  the  year 
has  run  its  course.  Should  the  sun  deign 
to  shine  upon  St.  Vincent’s  Day,  dwellers 
in  wine-growing  lands  may  take  heart  and 
rejoice,  for  they  will  see  more  wine  than 
water — that  is  to  say,  they  may  calculate 
upon  a  dry  season,  especially  conducive  to 
a  profitable  vintage.  Less  limited  in  its 
application  is  the  fore  knowledge  acquirable 
bjy  meteorological  students  upon  the  Feast 
of  the  Conversion  of  St  Paul,  according 
to  the  edd  monkish  rhymes,  one  of  the 
many  translations  of  which  runs : 

If  St.  Paul’i  Day  be  fair  and  dear. 

It  does  betide  a  happy  year; 

But  if  it  chance  to  snow  or  rain, 
llien  will  be  dear  all  kind  of  grain  ; 

If  clouds  or  mist  do  dark  the  sky. 

Great  store  of  birds  and  beasts  snail  die  ; 
And  if  the  winds  do  fly  aloft. 

Then  war  shdl  vex  the  kiagdotn  oft. 

Candlemas  prognostications  go,  as  those 
of  dreams  are  said  to  do,  by  contraries ; 
fine  weather  on  Candlemas  Day  t>eing 
prophetical  of  a  long  succession  of  un¬ 
seasonably  cold  days,  and  necessarily  a 
failure  of  the  crops ;  while  foul  weather  on 
that  day  is  a  sure  promise  of  a  bright 
spring,  with  a  summer  to  match : 


If  Cimdlemas  Day  be  dry  and  fair, 

The  half  o’  winter ’s  to  come,  and  mair ; 

If  Candlemas  Day  be  wet  and  foul. 

The  half  o’  winter ’s  gone  at  Yule. 

Or  as  a  southern  version  puts  it : 

If  Candlemas  Day  be  fair  and  bright, 

Winter  will  have  another  flight ; 

But  if  it  be  dark  with  clouds  and  rain. 

Winter  is  gone,  and  will  not  come  again. 

This  idea  is  common  throughout  Europe. 
In  Germany,  they  aver  that  the  badger 
peeps  out  of  his  hole  upon  Candlemas 
morning,  and  if  the  ground  be  white  with 
snow,  takes  his  walks  abroad ;  but  should 
the  sunshine  greet  his  eyes,  he  will  not 
venture  from  his  snug  abiding-place ; 
being  of  one  mind  with  the  shepherd, 
who  would  rather  see  a  wolf  enter  his 
fold,  than  the  sun,  upon  Candlemas  Day. 
So  in  Norfolk  the  proverb  goes  that  a 
shepherd  would  prefer  seeing  his  wife  on 
the  bier,  than  the  sun  shining  clear  upon 
Candlemas  Day ;  and  they  firmly  believe 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  rhymes : 

On  Candlemas  Day,  if  the  thorns  hang  a  drop. 
Then  you  ore  sure  of  a  good  }>ea-crop. 

As  far  as  the  sun  shines  in  on ‘Candlemas  I>ay, 
lio  far  will  the  snow  blow  in  afore  Old  May. 

In  1855,  a  correspondent  of  Notes  and 
Queries  announced  that  the  Candlemas 
prognostication  had  t)een  verified  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  if  nowhere  else,  when  a  spell  of  rough 
winter  weather  was  brought  to  an  end  by 
a  fair  and  sunn/  Candlemas  Day.  ‘  On 
the  following  evening,  about  ten  o’clock,  a 
thaw  suddenly  commenced;  but  on  the 
evening  of  the  fifth,  frost  again  set  in  with 
increased  intensity,  which  continued  un¬ 
interruptedly  to  February  the  twenty- 
fourth,  the  ice  in  the  “broads”  ranging 
from  eight  inqhes  to  a  foot  in  thickness.’ 
But  he  had  forgotten  to  take  the  change 
of  style  into  account ;  so  the  striking  veri¬ 
fication  of  the  ancient  superstition  was  no 
verification  at  all.  The  Hebrideans  observe, 
or  did  observe,  an  odd  custom.  On 
Candlemas  Day,  in  every  house,  a  sheaf 
of  oats  was  dressed  in  feminine  attire,  and 
laid,  with  a  big  club  by  its  side,  in  a  basket. 
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called  ‘  Briid’s  bed.’  Before  turning  in  for 
the  night,  the  mistress  and  her  maids  cried 
in  chorus :  ‘  Briid  is  come  1  BrQd  is  wel¬ 
come  !  ’  If,  next  morning,  an  impression  of 
the  club  was  visible  in  the  ashes  on  the 
hearth,  it  was  held  a  sure  presage  of  an 
abundant  harvest  and  a  prosperous  year ; 
if  the  club  had  not  left  its  mark,  it  was  an 
omen  of  coming  bad  times. 

Down  Winchester- way  it  is  commonly 
believed  that  from  whichever  quarter  the 
wind  blows  chielly  upon  Palm-Sunday,  it 
will  blow  during  the  best  part  of  the  sum¬ 
mer.  In  Hertfordshire  they  hold  that 

A  good  deal  of  rain  upon  Easter  Day 
Gitcs  a  good  crop  of  grass,  but  little  good  hay. 

If  the  sun  shines  clearly  on  Easter  Day, 
good  weather  and  good  times  are  in  store, 
and  one  may  make  sure  of  seeing  the  sun 
upon  Whitsunday.  The  lightest  of  showers 
falling  upon  Ascension  Day  is  an  omen 
dire,  foretelling  sickness  among  cattle,  and 
great  scarcity  of  food  for  man.  A  reverse 
result  follows  a  dry  Holy-Thursday,  and 
pleasant  weather  may  be  expected  almost 
up  to  Christmastide.  A  fine  Whitsunday 
means  a  plentiful  harvest,  but  if  any  rain 
falls  then,  thunder  and  lightning,  bringing 
blight  and  mildew  with  it,  may  be  expected. 
Almost  as  ill-omened  is  a  wet  Midsummer 
Day,  for  although  apples,  pears,  and  plums 
will  not  be  affected  thereby,  nut-bushes 
will  prove  barren,  and  the  corn-fields  be 
smitten  with  disease. 

It  was  a  proverb  in  Scotland  that  if  the 
deer  rose  dry  and  lay  down  dry  on  Bul¬ 
lion’s  Day,  there  would  be  an  early  harvest. 
Considering  the  soldier-saint  was  the  chosen 
patron  of  publicans  and  dispensers  of  good 
liquor,  it  seems  odd  that  a  shower  falling 
upon  St.  Martin’s  Day  should  be  supposed 
to  indicate  a  twenty  days’  opening  of 
heaven’s  sluices.  Martin,  however,  when 
he  went  in  for  wet,  was  more  moderate 
than  his  uncanonised  brother  Swithun, 
commonly  called  St.  Swithin  ;  he,  as  every 
one  knows,  is  content  with  nothing  under 
forty  days : 

Saint  Swithin’s  Day,  gin  ye  do  rain. 

For  forty  days  it  will  remain ; 

Saint  Swithin’s  Day,  an’  ye  be  fair. 

For  forty  days  ’twill  rain  nae  mair. 

W'hy  this  should  be,  has  been  explained 
in  tins  wise ;  When  the  good  Saxon  Bishop 
of  Winchester  departed  this  life  some 
thousand  years  ago,  he  was,  in  accordance 
with  his  expressed  wish,  buried  in  the 


churchyard,  so  that  his  humble  grave 
might  be  trodden  by  the  feet  of  passers-by, 
and  receive  the  eaves-droppings  from  the 
abbey  roof.  Thus  he  was  permitted  to 
rest  undisturbed  for  a  hundre«l  years ;  then 
the  clergy  of  the  diocese  took  it  into  their 
heads  to  have  the  saint  taken  up,  and  de¬ 
posited  inside  the  cathedral;  but  when 
they  set  about  the  work,  the  rain  came 
down  with  such  violence  that  they  were 
compelled  to  desist,  and  finding  the  deluge 
continued  for  forty  days,  interpreted  it  to 
be  a  warning  against  removing  Swithin’s 
remains,  and  therefore  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  erecting  a  chapel  over  his 
grave.  As  poor  Robin  sings : 


^Vhether  this  were  so  or  no. 

Is  more  than  you  or  I  do  know. 

Better  it  is  to  rise  betime. 

And  to  make  bay  while  sun  doth  shine. 
Than  to  believe  in  tales  and  lies 
Which  idle  monks  and  friars  devise. 


Mr.  Earle,  howevxr,  has  shewn  that 
while  it  is  true  that  St.  Swithin  did  leave 
directions  that  he  should  be  buried  in  a* 
vile  place,  under  the  eaves-droppings,  on 
the  north  side  of  Winchester  church,  there 
was  no  supernatural  protest  on  his  part 
against  his  relics  being  removed  to  the 
magnificent  shrine  prepared  for  them  in 
Ethelwold’s  cathedral.  On  the  contrary, 
the  weather  was  most  propitious  for  the 
ceremony.  Whoever  was  at  the  pains  of 
inventing  the  story  of  the  forty  days’ 
tempest,  misapplied  his  imaginative  fa¬ 
culties  altogether,  since  the  phenomenon 
populariy  associated  with  St.  Swithin  is  as 
apocryphal  as  the  story  concocted  to  ac¬ 
count  for  it.  From  ol^ervations  made  at 
Greenwich  in  the  twenty  years  ending  with 
1861,  it  appears  that  during  that  term  forty 
days’  rain  was  never  known  to  follow  St. 
Swithin’s  Day;  while,  oddly  enough,  the 
wettest  weather  came  when  the  saint  failed 
to  ‘christen  the  apples.’  In  only  six  in¬ 
stances— in  1841,  1845,  1851,  1853, 1854, 
and  1856— did  it  rain  at  all  upon  the  fate¬ 
ful  day ;  and  the  forty  days  following 
shewed  respectively  twenty-three,  twenty- 
six,  thirteen,  eighteen,  sixteen,  and  fourteen 
rainy  ones.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  twelve  wet  days  out  of  the  forty  after 
the  dry  St  Swithin  of  1842,  twenty-two 
after  that  of  1843,  twenty-nine  after  that 
of  i860,  and  no  less  than  thirty-one  after 
that  of  1848.  Not  that  any  evidence  is 
likely  to  shake  the  faith  of  believers  in  the 
ancient  notion.  Convinced  against  their 
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will,  they  will  hold  their  old  opinion  still, 
like  Hone’s  lady-friend,  who,  finding  her 
favorite  saint’s  day  fine,  prophesied  a  long 
term  of  beautiful  weather ;  but  when  a  few 
drops  of  rain  fell  towards  evening,  veered 
round,  and  was  positive  six  weeks  of  wet 
impended.  Her  first  prophecy  turned  out 
to  be  the  correct  one ;  but  the  obstinate 
dame  would  not  have  it  so,  declaring 
stoutly  that  if  no  rain  had  fallen  in  the 
daytime,  there  certainly  must  have  been 
some  at  night.  There  are  rainy  saints 
beside  Swithin ;  in  Belgium  they  pin  their 
faith  to  St.  Godelibve ;  in  France,  to- 
Saints  Gervaisand  Protais,  and  St.  M^dard. 

If  Bartholomew’s  Day  be  ushered  in  by 
a  hoarfrost,  followed  by  mist,  a  sharp,  bit¬ 
ing  winter  will  come  in  due  time.  A  fine 
Michaelmas  Day  betokens  a  sunshiny 
winter,  the  pleasantness  of  which  will  be 
neutralised  by  nipping,  long-staying  north¬ 
easters.  Merry  Christmas  sadly  belies  its 
name  in  its  prognostications,  which  are  of 
such  a  very  lugubrious  order,  that,  did  we 
'trust  in  them,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
parody  Carey’s  famous  song,  and  pray : 

Of  all  the  days  that  are  in  the  week. 

Come  Christmas  but  on  one  day, 

And  that  is  the  day  that  comes  between 
The  Saturday  and  the  Monday  ! 

A  Sunday  Christmas  Day  is  the  only  one 
prophetic  of  unalloyed  good,  being  the 
harbinger  of  a  new  year  in  which  beasts 


will  thrive,  fields  flourish,  and  all  lands 
rest  in  peace.  When  Christmas  Day  falls 
upon  a  Wednesday,  we  may  hope  for  a 
genial  summer,  as  recompense  for  a  stormy 
winter ;  but  when  it  falls  upon  any  of  the 
remaining  five,  a  severe  winter  without 
any  compensation  is  in  store  for  us ;  sup¬ 
plement^  by  war  and  cattle-plague,  when 
tlie  festival  comes  upon  a  Monday  ;  with 
mortality  among  kings  and  great  pieople, 
when  it  comes  upon  a  Tuesday ;  and  by 
a  great  clearing-off  of  old  folks,  when  it 
falls  upon  a  Saturday.  J  f  Childermas  Day 
be  wet,  it  threatens  us  with  dearth ;  if  it 
be  fine,  it  promises  us  abundance  ;  and  as 
the  wind  blows  on  the  last  night  of  De¬ 
cember,  it  tells  what  the  unborn  year  will 
bring — for 

If  New-year’s  eve  night-wind  blow  south. 

It  betokeneth  warmth  and  growth  ; 

If  west,  much  milk,  and  fish  in  the  sea : 

If  north,  much  cold  and  storms  there  will  be  ; 

If  east,  the  trees  will  bear  much  fruit ; 

If  north-east,  flee  it,  man  and  brute. 

Not  the  least  amusing  thing  about  all 
these  sage  predictions,  as  regards  weather, 
is  that  they  take  no  account  of  the  change 
from  old  to  new  style,  which  altered  the 
exact  jxjsition  of  the  days  named;  there 
being  now',  for  example,  a  difference  of 
twelve  days  between  old  St.  Swithin’s  and 
new  St.  Swithin’s  Day.  Weather  prophets 
are  above  minding  this  awkward  trifle. — 
Chambers's  y^oumal. 
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Dr.  Strauss  will  hardly  have  any  ho¬ 
nor  in  his  own  country  as  a  politician,  and 
perhaps  he  ought  not  to  be  so  considered 
elsewhere.  It  is  true  he  represented  his 
native  town  of  Ludwigsburg  for  a  short 
period  in  the  Wiirtemberg  Diet,  compelled 
atdength  to  resign  because  of  his  Conser¬ 
vative  views ;  but  he  has  never  pretended, 
up  to  the  present  time,  to  be  anything 
more  than  the  leader  of  the  chivalry  of 
doubt,  in  which  capacity,  should  future 
generations  clothe  him  with  the  clouds  of 
mj'sticism  he  has  rent  asunder  from  other 
names,  he  may  become  a  veritable  Arthu¬ 
rian  hero.  But  no  apology  is  needed  for 
taking  a  man  at  his  own  estimate,  where 
he  is  so  fully  entitled  to  be  measured  by 
it,  and  if  the  process  should  seem  ungra¬ 
cious,  it  is,  at  least,  not  unprovoked.  A 
portion  of  his  recent  Confession,  if  not  ad¬ 


dressed  to  politicians,  deals  with  politics 
in  a  very  free  and  brusque  fashion.  Philo¬ 
sophically,  the  Confession  would  have 
been  complete  without  it,  as  it  is  curiously 
incomplete  with  it,  presenting  us  with  a 
strong  illustration  of  the  mental  oddities 
observable  in  one-sided  and  vigorous 
minds,  whether  their  virility  be  logical  or 
romantic.  The  natural  limit  of  variation, 
of  healthy  excursus,  is  not  definitely  fixed, 
but  it  exists  for  great  minds  as  well  as  for 
little  ones,  and  for  the  special  faculties  of 
all.  The  rigid  logician  will  dream  when 
he  passes  its  boundary,  and  the  coy  mys¬ 
tic  will  become  shrewd  and  commonplace. 
Destructive  critics  hesitate  and  become 
feebly  conservative;  constructive  minds 
leave  their  glory  behind  them,  but  'carry 
their  method  into  mild  romance.  Sweden¬ 
borg,  Corate,  and  Mill,  each  in  their  own 
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way  and  degree,  serve  to  show  us  the  two 
sides  of  the  boundary. 

Strauss  is  a  more  novel  example.  A 
theologian  by  training,  disposition,  and 
profession,  the  temptation  to  touch  politics 
was  irresistible.  It  moved  him  in  1848, 
but  it  mastered  him  when  he  sat  down  to 
write  about  the  old  faith  and  the  new. 
Having  unsettled  everything  else,  a  twinge 
of  conscience  impelled  him  to  leave  us  a 
sphere  where  rigorous  logic  might  pause, 
and  events  might  be  regarded  with  half¬ 
shut  eyes.  This  sense  of  uneasiness,  this 
desire  to  leave  us  the  tortoise  if  he  takes 
away  the  elephant,  begins  to  be  manifest 
in  the  introduction.  When  a  critic  who 
makes  a  clean  sweep  of  religious  fact  and 
belief  declares,  “‘W e  wish  for  the  present 
no  change  whatever  in  the  world  at  large,” 
we  more  than  half  suspect  that  some  sur¬ 
prise  is  in  store  for  us,  and  we  prepare  for 
arrested  method,  for  some  sop  for  our 
moral  infirmity,  or  for  some  Comtean  re¬ 
cipe  for  hygihie  cMbrale,  It  becomes 
apparent  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  go  to 
church,  though  we  do  not  believe  in  the 
sermon ;  and  if  we  have,  with  characteris¬ 
tic  Pantheism,  elevated  man  into  the 
condition  of  the  only  perfect  being,  we 
must  leave  him,  politically,  where  he  is, 
amidst  the  general  inequality  and  degrada¬ 
tion  of  his  lot,  to  find  room  for  his  perfec¬ 
tion  according  to  “  the  idea  of  his  kind,” 
whatever  that  might  mean  when  rendered 
into  profaner  language.  No  new  Church 
is  yet  possible,  the  Babe  is  not  yet  even  in 
the  Manger;  but  a  new  political  State, 
in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  a  life  re¬ 
stricted  to  threescore  years  and  ten,  con¬ 
centrating  all  the  misplaced  energy  di¬ 
rected  to  other-worldliness,  is  also  impossi- 
sible,  is  not  even  to  be  desired,  is  perhaps 
as  illusory  as  “  the  old  faith  ”  which  has 
vanished  in  a  puff  of  dust,  like  a  haael-nut 
beneath  the  blow  of  a  steam-hammer. 
We  have  hitherto  built  upwards ;  in  future, 
we  must  not  build  at  all.  That  way,  Babel 
lies.  The  destruction  of  religion  is  com¬ 
plete.  Comte  thought  out  a  sorry  substi¬ 
tute — the  worship  of  the  Grand  Etre. 
Strauss  did  not  stoop  to  be  so  weak.  The 
substitute  exists,  quite  independently  of 
anything  he  can  say  or  do.  For  him,  as 
“  a  simple  citizen,”  it  is  the  Gerptian  Consti¬ 
tution,  rendered  a  little  less  Liberal  than  it 
is  now.  Nature  exists  for  the  philosophic, 
stripped  of  all  mystery,  as  far  as  he  can 
strip  it.  For  the  common  herd,  there  is 


Monarchy,  exactly  suited  to  their  wants 
for  all  time.  “  There  is,”  he  says,  “  some¬ 
thing  enigmatic — nay,  seemingly  absurd 
— ^in  monarchy ;  but  just  in  this  consists 
the  mystery  of  its  superiority.  Every  mys¬ 
tery  appears  absurd,  and  yet  nothing  in 
life,  in  the  arts,  or  in  the  State,  is  devoid 
of  mystery.”  Here,  surely,  the  boundary 
was  passed,  and  the  logician  lost  his  cun¬ 
ning.  Substitute  the  word  Christianity 
for  Monarchy  in  the  quotation,  and  what 
a  reflection  we  have  on  his  own  elaborate 
destruction  of  mystery  1  In  becoming 
political,  he  slips  under  his  thought  the 
old  false  bottom — if  false  it  be — he  has 
labored  for  years  to  destroy.  The  func¬ 
tion  of  mystery  in  religion  is  to  hood-wink 
the  intelligence,  and  so  it  is  to  be  dis¬ 
carded  ;  in  politics,  its  function  is  to  pre¬ 
serve  an  absurd  enigma  from  the  touch  of 
unwashed  hands,  to  deftly  hide  the  springs 
of  action  until  we  may  not  discover  the 
difference  between  a  noble  reality  and  a 
gaudy  sham,  and  so  it  is  to  be  preserved. 
We  have  nothing  to  say  against  Monarchy, 
as  such  ;  but  this  is  a  remarkable  defence  of 
it.  The  critic  who  rushes  fearlessly  in  with 
scalpel  and  microscope,  where  others  gaze 
apart  with  awe,  waves  them  off  with  haughty 
hands  where  they  have  a  clearer  right  to 
carry  observation  and  logic  into  whatsoever 
length  they  may  lead  without  any  fear  of 
the  unknown  and  the  unresolvable. 

Even  here,  however,  Strauss  has  parted 
with  his  f)enetrating  acumen.  Mystery 
being  invaluable,  politically,  for  some  in¬ 
explicable  reason — though  chiefly,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  because  it  is  only  in  this  province  of 
action  and  belief  the  unscientific  boor  or 
voter  can  realize  and  feel  it  when  he  has 
accepted,  at  second-hand,  the  destruction 
of  “  the  old  faith  ” — Monarchy  should  be 
the  best  form  of  government,  ideally,  as 
all  men  cann'ot  belong  to  the  intellectual 
caste  wherein  excogitation  is  everything, 
without  some  immense  revolutionary 
change.  Practically,  it  may  l)e  best,  but 
not  ideally.  We  have  renounced  ideals 
in  the  universal  relativity.  As  if  uttering  a 
profound  truth,  ab  ovo,  Strauss  checks  this 
levity.  He  assures  us  “  there  cannot  be 
an  absolutely  best  form  of  government.” 
To  ask  the  question  is  to  put  the  matter 
wrongly ;  “  it  is  equivalent  to  asking  what 
is  the  best  form  of  clothing.”  But  even 
this  question  does  not  seem  unanswerable. 
The  best  form  of  government  has  been 
frequently  discussed,  and  by  logicians  as 
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rigorous  as  Strauss.  Mill  discusses  the 
question  and  answers  it.  “  The  ideally 
l^t  form  of  government,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,”  he  writes,  “  does  not 
mean  one  which  is  practicable  or  eligible 
in  all  states  of  civilization ;  but  the  one 
which,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
practicable  and  eligible,  is  attended  with 
the  greatest  amount  of  beneficial  conse¬ 
quences,  immediate  and  prospective.  A 
completely  popular  government  is  the  only 
polity  which  can  make  out  any  claim  to 
this  character.  It  is  pre-eminent  in  both 
the  departments  between  which  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  a  political  Constitution  is  divided. 
It  is  both  more  favorable. to  present  good 
government,  and  promotes  a  better  and 
higher  form  of  national  character,  than 
any  other  polity  whatsoever”  (“  Represen¬ 
tative  Government,”  p.  54).  This  answer 
is  satisfactory  enough  for  most  politicians, 
and  it  makes  no  appeal  to  any  element  of 
mystery,  which  contributes  nothing  to  the 
g(^ness  of  a  form  of  government,  though 
frequently  much  to  its  badness.  A  free 
press  is  the  sworn  foe  of  mystery,  besides 
being  one  of  the  conditions  of  good  gov¬ 
ernment  Recently,  an  attemj)!  has  been 
made  to  add  mystery  to  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment  by  a  new  Press  Bill,  of  which 
even  Prince  Bismarck,  the  reputed  author, 
appears  to  have  been  half-ashamed.  What 
“we”  of  the  Confession  thought  is  un¬ 
known,  but  we  know  what  the  Reichstag 
was  ready  to  say,  and  what  German  jour¬ 
nalists  thought  about  it.  The  weakness 
which  has  to  compel  silence  is  worse  than 
the  faith  which  closes  its  eyes  in  order  to 
see  better. 

As  already  evident,  Strauss  is  no  de¬ 
mocrat,  though  he  democratizes  Nature. 
His  formula  for  the  multitude  appears  to 
be — “  There  is  a  Providence  in  your  poli¬ 
tical  circumstances ;  accept  it,  and  desire 
no  other.”  Manhood  suffrage,  he  says, 
was  Prince  Bismarck’s' trump-card,  “  to  be 
played  against  the  middle-class  which  had 
plagued  him  so  sorely  during  the  years  of 
struggle  in  the  Prussian  Chamber,  elected 
under  a  property-qualification;”  and  he 
played  it  accordingly.  Evil  consequences 
have  not  yet  arisen,  but  they  may  come. 
Mystery-making  priests  and  ignorant 
peasants  may  unite.  The  change  was 
neither  politic  nor  just  Political  rights 
and  State  service  should  run  parallel.  'The 
bearing  of  arms  is  insufficient  of  itself  to 
warrant  the  bestowal  of  a  vote ;  it  should 


be  coupled  with  taxation,  but  whether 
direct  or  indirect,  Strauss  does  not  say. 
With  class  and  trade  taxes,  as  in  Prussia, 
few  voters  can  escape  even  direct  taxation. 
Strauss  wants  a  capable  voter,  like  every¬ 
body  else ;  yet  he  sees  the  impossibility  of 
an  exact  grsidation  of  rights  and  capacities. 
His  ideal  should  be  an  educational  fran¬ 
chise,  but  it  is  a  property  one,  with  payment 
of  members  thrown  in  as  a  small  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  withdrawal  of  manhood  suf¬ 
frage  !  Germany  is  so  much  more  liberal 
than  England,  that  it  needs  to  be  remind¬ 
ed  of  our  safer  historical  instinct  “  No 
English  statesman  dreams  of  abolishing” 
property  qualifications.  Perhaps  not, 
though,  strictly  speaking,  they  have  ceased 
to  exist  as  sole  qualifications ;  but  let  uni¬ 
versal  military  service  be  enacted,  and  a 
new  argument  will  have  been  fashioned  in 
favor  of  manhood  suffrage,  the  might  of 
which  will  be  almost  inesistible.  If  a  man 
is  called  upon  to  die  for  his  country,  he 
should  at  least  be  allowed  to  live  for  it. 
If  he  is  to  make  war,  he  should  also  help 
to  make  law.  His  totality,  as  a  citizen,  is 
otherwise  incomplete.  He  is  in  the  nation, 
but  not  of  it — a  mercenary,  not  a  patriot — 
and  so  much  power,  rough  and  uncultivat¬ 
ed  as  it  may  be,  is  abstracted  from  the- 
State.  Strauss  starts  with  the  idea  that 
German  unity  is  the  result  of  a  “  politico- 
military  movement,”  and  he  might,  we 
think,  have  detecterl  the  intimate  cor¬ 
respondence  of  the  two  forces. 

Dread  of  socialism  is  at  the  bottom  of 
his  aversion  to  democracy.  It  leads  him 
into  contradictions.  His  definition  of 
morality  when  he  is  warring  against 
Christianity,  differs  from  his  account  of  it 
when  he  is  upholding  political  petrifactions. 
Here  is  the  first : — “  Ever  remember  that 
thou  art  human,  not  merely  a  natural  pro¬ 
duction  ;  ever  remember  that  all  others  are 
human  also,  and,  with  all  individual  dif¬ 
ferences,  the  same  as  thou,  having  the 
same  needs  and  claims  as  thyself :  this  is 
the  sum  and  substance  of  morality.”  We 
do  not  object  to  this  paraphrase  of  Kant. 
It  is  the  essence  of  socialism,  in  a  formula ; 
the  dogma  of  equality  and  fraternity ;  the 
gospel  of  revolution,  in  its  most  unobjec¬ 
tionable  shape.  But  a  wilder  touch  of 
transcendental  socialism  startles  us  anon. 
It  is  a  new  formula, — that  “  property  is 
the  indispensable  basis  of  morality,  as  well 
as  of  culture."  How,  then,  is  morality 
possible  to  those  who  have  no  property  ? 
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How,  then,  can  we  conedmn  the  effort  to 
share  in  the  indispensable  basis,  all  “  having 
the  same  needs  and  claims  ?”  One  must 
be  moral  to  acquire  property  by  labor,  one 
is  moral  in  holding  it  by  law ;  but  one  is 
immoral  in  seeking  to  acquire  it  by  vast 
political  and  legal  changes.  Seizure  is 
immoral,  we  admit;  forfeiture  is  another 
matter.  But  was  Mr.  Mill  immoral,  as 
we  believe  he  was  impracticable,  in  wishing 
to  tax  the  “  unearned  increment  ’*  of  land, 
individually  held,  for  the  benefit  of  all  ? 
Are  those  persons  wicked  and  debased, 
who,  bringing  nice  ethical  tests  to  bear  on 
the  processes  whereby  large  properties 
have  become  individual,  through  the 
lapse  or  transformation  of  State  rights, 
through  the  jugglery  of  manorial  courts, 
recognize  the  supreme  existing  right  of 
the  State  over  all  the  available  territory  in 
a  given  country  ?  Communism  is  the 
practical  expression  of  the  doctrine  that 
property  and  morality  are  interdependent. 
We  can  neitlier  accept  nor  defend  it.  But 
the  doctrine  is  just  as  capable  of  becoming 
a  revolutionary  generator  as  any  maxin  of 
Proudhon  or  l-'ourrier.  Innocent  enough, 
it  may  be,  with  limited  interjiretation,  so 
limited  as  to  whittle  away  its  meaning; 
but,  as  the  utterance  of  one  who  is  begin¬ 
ning  the  framework  of  “  a  new  faith,"  it 
cannot  be  too  severely  condemned.  It 
may  become  the  text  of  a  new  social  move¬ 
ment  in  Germany. 

Modern  society  is  in  a  ferment.  The 
laboring  classes  desire  to  share  more  largely 
in  the  gains  of  their  labor.  Trade- 
Unionism  is  an  expression  of  one  form  of 
this  desire.  It  is  a  fatal  form,  according  to 
Strauss.  The  effort  to  benefit  themselves 
brings  on  the  laboring  classes  a  new  curse 
— the  curse  of  high  prices.  If  they  get 
more  wages,  they  are  able  to  purchase  less 
with  their  gains.  This  is  true  of  all  classes, 
since  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  was  passing 
rich  on  forty  pounds  a  year.  The  relative 
share  of  Trade  Guilds  and  Trade-Unions 
in  producing  this  decay  of  money-power, 
is  an  interesting  inquiry  for  which  Strauss 
has' no  patience.  Other  factors  in  the  cal¬ 
culation  are  not  even  mentioned,  such  as 
the  increase  of  population  and  luxurious 
display.  'I’he  Unions  have  done  every¬ 
thing;  though  house-rent,  one  of  the 
things  he  cites,  has  gone  up  in  Berlin  since 
it  b^ame  the  capital  of  the  German 
Empire,  and,  apparently,  for  no  other 
reason.  His  positive  statements  are  vex¬ 


ing  ;  as  when  he  styles  the  Internationale 
another  form  of  Jesuitism,  and  connects 
the  right  of  coalition  for  trade-purposes 
with  bad  Liberalism  and  culpable  exe¬ 
cutive  weakness.  He  is  right,  however, 
in  resenting  all  regulations  restricting  in¬ 
dividual  capacity,  but  they  are  no  neces¬ 
sary  part,  in  our  opinion,  of  true  trade 
amalgamation.  His  fault  is,  that  he  has 
no  sympathy  with  the  popular  constructive 
movement,  and  fails  to  see  behind  it  the 
spirit  of  a  progress  to  which  as  yet  we  can 
assign  no  positive  form.  With  combina¬ 
tion  at  one  end,  and  co-operation  at  the 
other,  with  a  mild  socialism  in  the  air,  and 
lying  perdu  in  our  political  phrases  and 
Christian  teaching,  he  must  indeed  be 
hopelessly  dull  and  Conservative  who  does 
not  see  that  transforming  influences  are  at 
work,  as  great  as  when  lordly  barons  made 
treaties  of  peace  with  neighboring  towns, 
which  became  their  charters  of  freedom 
and  trade,  or  won  liberty  for  the  people  in 
contending  for  their  own  rights  against 
domineering  kings.  Industrialism  has  run 
through  many  phases,  in  common  with 
religious  belief;  and  if  Strauss  desires  to 
assist  in  the  further  evolution  of  the  latter, 
yet  hopies  to  arrest  the  process  in  the 
former,  because  he  cannot  see  the  end 
thereof^  or  likes  it  not,  he  has  not  yet 
mastered  his  own  darling  princijile,  and 
others  must  disclose  his  imperfection,  if 
they  do  not  care  to  complete  his  work. 

Where  history  might  have  aided  him, 
Strauss  either  blunders  or  is  unjust,  trip¬ 
ping  lightly  over  broken  ground,  or  plung¬ 
ing  into  extravagant  assertion.  Disliking 
cosmopolitanism,  though  refining  it  away 
as  manifest  in  Goethe  and  Schiller — and 
connecting  it  with  Ultramontanism,  most 
unjustly,  as  the  feeling  is  older,  both  in  its 
Pagan  and  Christian  forms — he  makes  his 
dislike  the  basis  of  a  theory.  “  Patriotism 
is  the  sole  ascent  to  humanitarianism." 
Cosmopolitanism  is  weakness.  Then,  by 
a  spring  of  logic,  we  are  invited  to  compare 
the  New  and  the  Old  World  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  national  character.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  are  suffering  from  many 
ills,  but  “  one  of  the  deepest  is  want  of 
national  character."  Is  this  the  result  of 
cosmopolitanism,  springing  from  an  un¬ 
certain  base,  or  of  patriotism  weakened  by 
a  too  wide  humanism  ?  The  citation  is 
made,  in  part,  to  show  the  latter,  but  it 
shows  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  unwill¬ 
ingness  of  the  United  States  to  join  the 
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Gcrjeva  Convention,  is  one  of  many  proofs 
of  the  absence  of  humanitarianism,  as  the 
heroism  of  the  Civil  War  was  of  patriotism. 
We  will  assume  the  converse  as  intended 
by  the  reference  to  mixed  races.  But  is  it 
fair  to  compare  a  young  nation  with  older 
ones,  like  the  German  and  the  English  ? 
W'as  not  Great  Britain  once  to  Europe 
what  North  America  is  now — the  outlet 
for  adventurous  colonists?  Assimilation 
is  a  work  of  time,  and  it  is  premature  to 
say  that  the  nationalities  of  the  United 
States  “  cannot  combine  into  a  living 
whole.”  The  Irish-Americans  are  already 
beginning  to  assimilate,  and  the  same  will 
ere  long  be  true  of  the  Irish-Germans, 
perhaps  of  the  Asiatic  proteges  of  Koup- 
manchap.  The  negro,  we  confess,  presents 
more  ol^tacles. 

But  is  it  true  that  America  has  no  “  na¬ 
tional  character  ?”  Many  of  us  could 
wish  it  were  less  distinct  than  it  is.  How¬ 
ever,  it  improves,  war  having  done  as 
much  for  it  as  for  Germany,  and  rather 
more,  as  it  did  not  hurl  back  rival  elements 
into  more  compact  organization.  It  is 
Federal  Republicanism  which  is  so  intol¬ 
erable  to  Strauss’s  historic  conscience.  He 
fails  to  remember  that  the  German  Empire 
is  a  similar  congeries  of  States — that 
Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria  are  as  sepa¬ 
rate,  in  one  sense,  as  Massachusetts,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  or  Ohio — and  that  no  form  of 
government  is  able  to  destroy  all  the  out¬ 
lines  and  inlines  of  human  types.  A  York- 
shireman  differs  from  a  Comishman,  a 
Londoner  from  a  Lincolnshireman,  dia¬ 
lects  and  features  are  still  preserved  and 
traceable ;  and  yet  it  is  admitted  there  is 
no  “  want  of  national  character,”  though 
Defoe’s  descripiion  is  still  exact, — 

**  A  true-bom  Englishman’s  a  contradiction, 

In  speech  an  irony,  in  fact  a  fiction.” 

In  short,  separatism  is  not  patriotism,  any 
more  than  federalism  is  cosmopolitanism. 
Perhaps  national  character  is  most  marked 
where  there  is  least  racial  ferment,  as  in 
China ;  but  it  is  not  the  highest  we  can 
find.  It  may  be  innocent  of  fraternal  en¬ 
thusiasm,  but  it  is  not  therefore  most 
marked  by  intellectual  energy  and  “  deep 
feeling.” 

“  The  separation  of  mankind  into  feebly 
organised  and  loosely  connected  federal 
republics  ”  has  other  evils,  in  the  judgment 
of  Strauss.  In  Switzerland,  as  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  he  misses  “  that  flourishing  con¬ 


dition  of  the  higher  intellectual  interests” 
observable  in  Germany,  and,  ‘‘  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  in  England."  Here,  also,  sufheient 
allowance  is  not  made  for  age — a  grave 
sin  in  a  disciple  of  development — and  no 
account  is  taken  of  the  agencies  which 
have  favored  the  intellectual  progress  of 
Germany.  “  We  Germans  are  struck  by 
something  plebeian,  something  coarsely 
realistic  and  soberly  prosaic  in  the  culture 
of  these  republics.”  It  will  not  always  be 
so.  Bread-and-butter  sciences  come  first ; 
the  higher  ones  afterwards.  It  was  Goethe 
who  said,  Do  not  imagine  all  is  vani¬ 
ty,  if  it  is  not  abstract  thought  and  idea.” 
German  unity  is  a  thing  of  to-day,  and  it 
has  had  no  influence,  as  yet,  uiK)n  culture. 
Whether  its  influence  will  be  good  or  bad, 
is  a  problem  we  do  not  undertake  to  dis¬ 
cuss.  How  German  culture  assumed  its 
present  form  is  the  real  question,  and  much 
of  it,  perliaps  its  special  character,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  ”  feebly  organized  ”  and 
“  loosely  connected  ”  States.  Of  political 
life,  as  we  understand  it  in  England,  as  it 
is  understood  in  America,  there  was,  until 
recently,  none  whatever.  There  was  not 
even  patriotism,  in  any  large  sense. 
Prince  Bismarck  used  to  say  of  the  Army, 
that  it  was  inspired  “  not  by  German  but 
by  Prussian  enthusiasm.”  Minute  divi¬ 
sions  stimulated  intellectual  abandonment, 
necessitated  indepyendent  educational  ma¬ 
chinery  ;  and  men  who  had  no  noble  po¬ 
litical  life  to  employ  their  energies  became 
so  much  the  more  imaginative,  metaphysi¬ 
cal,  and  critical.  This  was  intellectual 
home-sickness,  as  Novalis  expressed  it — 
“  the  wish  to  be  everywhere  at  home.” 
To  dislike  cosmopolitanism,  when  it  is  the 
description  of  German  genius  for  the  last 
century ;  to  dislike  small  and  loosely-con¬ 
nected  States  when  they  are  united  under 
a  Republican,  instead  of  a  quasi  Republi¬ 
can  or  Imperial  form  of  government ;  to 
compare  the  bloom  of  a  young  nationality 
with  the  ripe  fruition  of  older  ones,  rich 
with  the  chemistry  of  ages ;  to  reason  from 
the  realized  results  of  to-day  in  order  to 
connect  politics  and  culture  by  a  theory 
which  shivers  at  a  breath,  which  is  imp>osing- 
ly  relative  as  to  administrative  forms  and 
one  p>articular  nation,  yet  assumes  to  be 
ideal,  when  ideals  are  illusions, — is  to  con¬ 
vince  us  that  the  new  faith,  in  the  hands  of 
its  exp>onent,  is  a  miserable  make-shift,  in 
its  purely  p>olitical  asp)ects,  afraid  of  its  own 
methods,  half  conscience-stricken  at  its 
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own  negations,  and  perishing  by  what  is 
little  less  than  logical,  unheroic  suicide. 
We  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  the 
immense  impetus  Strauss  has  ^iven  to  sci¬ 
entific  theology,  to  rational  criticism,  to  a 
legitimate  collation  of  the  Gospiels — we 
willingly  recognize  the  debt  we  owe  him 
in  these  respects — but  when  he  begins  the 
work  of  re-construction  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  when  he  turns  from  Christian  Socie¬ 
ty  to  political  Constitutionalism,  disintegrat¬ 
ing  the  first,  but  lifting  hands  of  adoration 
to  the  second,  we  are  compelled  to  use  ex¬ 
pressions  which  seem  harsh  and  ungene¬ 
rous,  and  to  adopt  a  style  of  argument 
which  appears  to  combine  unfair  hostility 
with  mocking  impertinence,  when  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  is  intended. 

Theologians  who  do  not  believe  in  the¬ 
ology,  and  philosophers  who  philosophize 
in  order  to  show  the  impossibility  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  are  usually  intensely  political. 
Logically,  they  cannot  be  otherwise.  Hu¬ 
man  beings  cannot  all  be  working  out,  or 
watching  others  work  out,  the  problem  of 
man’s  physical  origin.  They  have  bread 
to  win,  competence  to  gain,  and  common¬ 
place  lives  to  live.  They  are  affected  by 
political  stagnation,  reaction,  or  progress. 
There  is,  or  should  be,  always  something  to 
inspire  and  cheer  them.  A  bad  tax  abol¬ 
ished,  or  a  good  one  imposed,  a  change  of 
government  which  gives  them  new  power 
or  higher  responsibility,  a  programme 
which  assists  them  in  rising  mentally  or 
materially,  is  a  matter  of  profound  impor¬ 
tance.  What,  for  them,  is  man’s  evolution 
from  the  animal  if  they  are  to  remain  only 
a  little  higher ;  beasts  of  burden  with  the 
fine  consciousness  the  beasts  of  the  field  do 
not  possess  ?  This  upward  progress  from 
feeble  sentience  to  noble  will  and  moral 
yearning,  is  as  nothing,  if  it  is  to  be  arrest¬ 
ed,  by  outward  self-imposed  restrictions, 
ere  it  is  half  complete ;  if  men  are  to  re¬ 
main,  in  the  mass,  but  superior  members 
of  that  “  immense  world  of  musings  and 
dumb  sorrows”  whence  the  race  has  been 
developed.  Heaven  has  gone,  with  its 
immortality.  Is  earth  also  to  go,  with  its 
possible  compensations  ?  Even  so,  says 
Strauss.  The  animal  has  become  man 
that  the  major  part  of  man  may  remain 
animal.  Submission  and  activity,  accord¬ 
ing  to  “  the  idea  of  its  kind,”  is  the  best  for 
each  class.  Existing  political  forms  must 
be  accepted  as  final.  Animals  struggle 
for  existence,  and  develope  new  types. 


Individual  man,  perchance,  may  rise  from 
one  grade  to  another,  by  the  help  of 
natural  endowment.  Nations  may  war 
against  each  other  for  better  boundaries. 
But  there  is  a  limit  to  political  evolution — 
it  must,  or  should,  stop  at  Monarchy.  To 
■  attempt  modification,  or  expect  it,  as  the 
result  of  slowly-moving  forces,  is  to  run 
counter  to  nature,  or  what  he  says  is  “  di¬ 
vinely  ordained,”  to  pray  for  wings  instead 
of  using  our  arms.  Protected  by  the  State, 
the  citizen  owes  it  corresponding  allegiance. 
But,  somehow,  the  State  becomes  more 
than  the  reaction  of  the  whole  upon  its 
parts.  It  may  not  be  altered ;  it  is  some¬ 
thing  diviner  than  religion.  A  republic, 
we  are  warned,  “  would  be finis  Briiannia" 
— that  is,  when  a  virtual  republic  becomes 
a  nominal  one,  by  the  consent  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  its  citizens,  all  power  and  glory 
would  have  departed.  But,  surely,  their 
departure  would  precede  registration,  as 
the  idea  or  the  necessity  would  precede 
accomplishment.  Political  death  would 
take  place  before  the  act  of  burial.  And 
if  national  character  determines  constitu¬ 
tional  machinery,  the  machinery  in  its  turn 
must  follow  any  transformation  of  charac¬ 
ter.  The  doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  gov¬ 
ernment  means  this,  or  it  has  no  meaning, 
except  as  pure  historical  scholasticism. 

Strauss’s  whole  argument  demands  what 
he  is  so  unwilling  to  concede — immense 
political  change.  The  continued  existence 
of  the  Christian  Church  is  admitted  by  him 
to  be  “  an  open  question,”  and  he  warns 
us,  and  his  friends,  in  his  introduction, 
that  “  for  a  new  constructive  organization 
(not  of  a  Church,  but  after  the  latter’s  ulti¬ 
mate  decay,  a  fresh  co-ordination  of  the 
ideal  elements  in  the  life  of  nations)  the 
times  seem  to  us  not  yet  ripe  ?”  What  is  to 
ripen  them  ?  Decay  in  the  Church,  with¬ 
out  corresponding  changes  in  secular  au¬ 
thority  and  constitution  ?  The  conflict 
between  Rome  and  Berlin  is  significant, 
and  may  be  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
Other  forces  are  wondrously  active.  The 
human  stream,  ruddy  with  corpuscles,  cir¬ 
culates  into  new  channels.  New  States 
are  rising  up,  like  new  continents,  from  the 
abyss.  Old  ones  are  suffering  encroach¬ 
ment,  submersion,  and,  occasionally,  re¬ 
elevation.  Industrial  centres  may  shift 
themselves.  In  some  instances,  under 
man’s  own  influence,  climate  may  change. 
Solar  phenomena  may  disturb  our  most 
cunning  imlculations.  But  will  the  politi- 
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cal  history  of  the  future  be  a  mere  fitful  re¬ 
crudescence  ?  Has  the  doctrine  of  evolu¬ 
tion  come  to  this,  that  it  robs  man  of  any 
future  whatever,  divine  or  earthly,  that 
shall  be  better  than  the  present  ?  If  so, 
we  welcome  any  illusion,  any  set  of  illu¬ 
sions,  that  will  give  us  a  pleasant  dream. 
The  descent  of  man  may  be  solved,  but 
the  solution  will  end  in  a  blank.  A  reli¬ 
gion  that  “  gives  us  working  men,  heaven, 


and  nothing  else,”  was  rejected  by  a  burly, 
fibrous  democrat,  in  Felix  Holt ;  but  a 
philosophy  that  gives  man  neither  heaven 
nor  anything  else  in  the  future  worth  living 
for,  and  capable  of  stirring  the  heart’s 
pulses,  will  be  scornfully  and  justly  reject¬ 
ed  by  all,  without  any  distinction  of  class. 
Strauss,  the  politician,  will  have  extin¬ 
guished  Strauss,  the  philosopher. — Macmil¬ 
lan's  Magazine. 


ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 


The  profession  of  literature  has  rarely 
had  a  more  honorable  representative  than 
the  Poet  Laureate,  Southey.  As  the  Lau¬ 
reate,  he  wrote  poems  which  are  unworthy 
of  him,  as  a  i>oliticianr  he  made  many 
egregious  blunders,  and  his  partisanship 
exposed  him  while  living  to  considerable 
obloquy.  We  know  now,  however,  what 
all  his  contem|K)raries  could  not  know, 
that  the  faults  of  Southey  are  compara¬ 
tively  venial,  and  that  his  virtues  deserve 
the  highest  admiration.  The  record  of  his 
life,  with  all  its  errors,  has  been  inconside¬ 
rately  laid  bare  to  the  public,  but,  while 
it  exp)oses  much  that  was  rash  and  pre¬ 
sumptuous  and  some  weaknesses  that 
ought  never  to  have  been  known  beyond 
the  family  circle,  it  shows  too,  beyond  all 
controversy,  the  noble  nature  of  the  poet, 
his  high  courage,  his  unswerving  rectitude, 
his  almost  unexampled  benevolence,  his 
strong  affections,  his  generousand  ungrudg¬ 
ing  appreciation  of  contemporary  genius. 
No  mean  jealousy  of  the  great  writers  who 
made  the  early  part  of  this  century  so 
famous  ever  disturbed  the  peace  of  Southey, 
and  if  some  of  the  satisfaction  he  evinced 
sprung  from  a  profound  consciousness  of 
his  own  worth,  it  must  be  allowetl  that 
he  was  never  eager  to  snatch  the  prizes  to 
which  he  thought  himself  entitled,  and 
was  alw'ays  ready  by  word  and  act  to 
magnify  the  achievements  of  his  friends. 

The  most  ambitious  and  the  most  volu¬ 
minous  author  of  hjs  age,  Southey  was 
also  one  of  the  least  popular,  and  time,  in¬ 
stead  of  changing  the  national  verdict,  as 
he  anticipated,  has  apparently  confirmed 
it.  His  vast  epics,  the  acorns  which  he 
planted  when  his  poetical  contemporaries, 
as  he  said,  were  sowing  kidney-b^ns,  are 
not  the  trees  whose  majestic  proportions 
win  our  admiration  or  to  whosetshade  we 


willingly  resort;  his  bulky  histories  of 
Brazil  and  of  the  Peninsular  War  stand 
upon  our  shelves  unread;  his  Doctor,  that 
strange  jumble  of  humor  and  nonsense, 
of  learning  and  simplicity,  of  literary 
strength  and  weakness,  Ls  read  chiefly  by 
the  curious ;  his  Naval  History  of  England 
is  a  dead  book,  so  is  the  Colloquies  ;  the 
Book  of  the  Church  is  not  dead,  but  it  is 
not  popular,  and  probably  the  only  works 
which  keep  Southey’s  name  before  the 
latest  generation  of  readers  are  the  biogra¬ 
phies  of  John  Wesley  and  of  Lord  Nelson. 
Failure  then,  if  any  trust  may  be  placed  in 
the  verdict  we  have  recordetl,  is  written 
upon  a  large  proportion  of  Southey’s  work. 
It  is  sad  to  state  this  after  reading  the  in¬ 
numerable  passages  in  his  correspondence 
in  which  he  foretells  the  plaudits  of  pos¬ 
terity,  and  it  is  all  the  sadder  when  we 
remember  that  iVhile  living  he  knew  but 
little  of  the  commercial  success  which  so 
many  writers  less  competent  and  less 
worthy  have  achieved. 

It  is  especially  unfortunate  for  the 
memory  of  Southey  that  his  career  has 
been  recorded  by  an  incompetent  biogra¬ 
pher,  and  his  correspondence  published  by 
an  injudicious  editor.  The  theme  was  a 
noble  one,  for  no  man  ever  lived  a  more 
honorable  and  consistent  life ;  no  author 
ever  did  more  to  dignify  his  profession. 
The  materials  too  were  ample,  for  Southey, 
though  never  prone  to  talk  fhe  said  once 
that  Coleridge's  garrulity  had  taught  him 
to  be  silent),  poured  out  all  his  feelings  in 
letters  to  his  friends.  The  task,  it  is  said 
by  Mr.  Forster,  would  have  been  under¬ 
taken  by  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  “  whom 
Southey  had  singled  out  as  the  one  man 
living  of  a  younger  generation  whom  he 
had  taken  into  his  heart  of  hearts ;”  but  a 
dispute  arose  which  imposed  silence  upon 
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that  distinguished  writer,  and  a  monument 
worthy  of  Southey  remains  still  to  be 
erected.  The  thought  of  what  we  might 
have  had  if  the  author  of  Philip  Van 
Artevelde  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
work  makes  us  all  the  more  dissatisfied 
with  what  we  possess.  With  every  wish 
no  doubt  to  do  justice  to  his  father,  it  has 
been  the  son’s  misfortune  to  produce  in 
six  volumes  an  enormous  mass  of  ill- 
arranged  matter,  commencing  indeed  with 
the  poet’s  birth  and  terminating  with  his 
death,  but  having  no  other  claim  to  be 
called  a  “  Life”  of  Southey.  To  this 
lumber  there  is  no  index,  so  that  the  criti¬ 
cal  reader,  as  he  wanders  helplessly 
through  the  pages,  is  forced  to  remember 
the  author  of  his  misery  at  every  turn. 
This  is  not  all ;  .Southey’s  son-in-law,  the 
Rev.  J.  Wood  Warter,  has  produced  four 
volumes  of  correspondence,  also  without 
an  index,  which  contains  many  letters  that 
ought  never  to  have  seen  the  light,  some 
parodies  of  Scripture  utterly  unworthy  of 
Southey,  and  some  editorial  comments 
which  can  only  be  characterised  as  ex¬ 
quisitely  foolish.  Mr.  Warter  is  careful  to 
let  his  readers  know  that  he  is  a  man  of 
learning,  well  read  in  German  literature, 
and  not  unversed  in  Danish  and  Swedish 
lore,  but  whatever  his  learning  may  be,  he 
lacks  the  common  sense  and  the  critical 
judgment  required  of  an  editor,  and  has 
therefore  done  little  more  by  way  of  as¬ 
sisting  the  reader  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  Southey,  than  to  heap  up  additional 
lumber  which  he  must  turn  over  unaided. 
All  this  is  eminently  unlucky  for  the  poet’s 
fame.  I'he  veneration  of  his  relatives  has 
prevented  them  from  seeing  the  injury 
they  have  done  him,  partly  by  an  inability 
to  use  wisely  the  manuscripts  at  their  dis¬ 
posal,  and  mainly  by  preventing  the  work 
from  being  done  by  more  competent 
hands.  For  the  truth  is,  that  no  one  can 
properly  estimate  Southey  as  an  author 
without  becoming  acquainted  with  him  as 
a  man.  For  a  long  life  he  dedicated  him¬ 
self  to  literature  with  a  devotion  which  no 
disappointment  could  check,  no  difficulty 
daunt.  With  his  vigorous  intellect,  his 
vast  memory,  his  persistent  resolution,  and 
with  a  faith  in  his  own  powers  strong 
enough  to  produce  faith  in  others,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  any  of  the  beaten 
tracks  upon  which  men  pick  up  fame  and 
wealth  Southey  might  have  won  both. 
Tall  in  person,  handsome  in  face,  of  quiet 
Nkw  Series.— You  XVIII.,  Na  6 


gentlemanly  manners,  with  a  head  upon 
his  shoulders  which  was  the  envy  of  Lord 
Byron,  Southey  in  the  start  of  life  had 
many  outward  advantages  in  his  favor 
which  no  one  can  afford  to  despise.  Add 
to  these  gifts  a  healthy  body  and  a  dispo¬ 
sition  free  from  the  least  tendency  to  dissi¬ 
pation  or  extravagance,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  a  man  so  gifted,  and  with  a  cha¬ 
racter  so  firmly  knit,  might  have  made  a 
distinguished  name  in  any  calling.  The 
dream  of  Southey  and  Coleridge,  known 
as  Pantisocracy,  has  been  told  so  often 
that  it  need  not  be  mentioned  here.  In 
early  life  both  the  poets  were  full  of  vision¬ 
ary  schemes,  and  both  by  their  early 
marriages  to  the  Misses  Fricker  may  be 
said  to  have  been  wilfully  improvident. 
Southey,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  in¬ 
debted  to  the  help  of  Joseph  Cottle  for 
the  sum  required  to  buy  a  wedding-ring, 
which  the  young  wife,  retaining  her  maiden 
name,  hung  round  her  neck,  while  her 
husband  parted  with  her  at  the  church 
door  to  spend  six  months  with  his  uncle, 
Mr.  Hill,  chaplain  to  the  factory  at  Lisbon. 
The  young  poet  had  just  completed  his 
twenty-first  year  when  this  important  event 
took  ])lace.  It  must  have  seemed  at  the 
time  to  any  person  of  mature  judgment 
an  act  of  supreme  folly,  but  thanks  to 
Southey’s  high  integrity  of  purpose  and  to 
a  courage  which  no  difficulties  could  shake, 
it  turned  out  happily  enough.  No  man 
ever  had  a  more  faithful  helpmeet,  no 
woman  a  more  affectionate  and  con¬ 
siderate  husband.  The  first  days  of 
their  union  were  full  of  privations.  Sou¬ 
they  was  not  willing  to  gain  his  fortune  in 
any  ordinary  professional  channel.  He 
hated  London  and  all  large  cities;  he 
made  a  trial  of  the  law  and  pronounced 
the  f)ursuit  detestable ;  he  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  found  “  medical 
studies  of  all  .others  most  unfavorable  to 
the  moral  sense he  declined  from  con¬ 
scientious  scruples  to  take  Holy  Orders ; 
but  he  made  at  length  what  he  fondly 
terms  “  one  happy  choice,”  and  betook 
himself  to  literature  as  his  business  in  life. 
“No  man,”  he  said,  “  was  ever  more  con¬ 
tented  with  his  lot  than  I  am,”  and  in 
spite  of  constant  difficulties  he  remained 
faithful  to  his  choice.  The  struggle  was 
a  severe  one,  but  Southey,  while  consider¬ 
ing  himself  a  heaven-bom  poet,  trusted 
more  to  his  industry  than  to  his  genius  for 
the  support  of  his  family.  His  poems 
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might,  assuredly  would,  make  him  immor¬ 
tal,  of  this  he  never  doubted  for  a  moment, 
but  present  necessities  demanded  literary 
work  of  a  less  lofty  kind,  and  if  the  poet 
indulged  in  splendid  dreams  he  never  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  interfere 'with  the  daily 
drudgery  which  was  to  produce  the  daily 
bread. 

At  the  age  of  thirty  we  find  him  settled 
at  Greta  Hall,  and  there,  for  nearly  forty 
years,  he  labored  at  his  calling  with  a 
hop>efulness  and  assiduity  that  are  well- 
nigh  unparalleled.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
probably  as  industrious  as  Southey,  and 
both  of  these  illustrious  men  were  remark¬ 
able  for  the  careful  way  in  which  they 
husbanded  the  odd  moments  which  most 
of  us  are  apt  to  w’aste;  but  much  of 
Scott’s  work,  unlike  Southey’s,  was  not 
done  at  the  desk,  but  while  riding  on  horse¬ 
back,  or  walking  silently  by  the  banks  of 
his  favorite  river,  or  vigorously  wielding 
his  axe  in  the  plantations  at  Abbotsford. 
Scott,  at  the  busiest  period  of  his  life, 
moved  constantly  in  society,  flitted  fre¬ 
quently  from  the  country  to  Edinburgh, 
discharged  his  official  duties,  wrote  his 
wonderful  books;  superintended  his  es¬ 
tates,  and  lived  among  his  people  so  as  to 
be  almost  regarded  by  the  poorest  of  them 
as  a  blood-relation.  In  his  prime  he  was, 
as  he  himself  relates,  a  desperate  climber, 
a  bold  writer,  a  deep  drinker  and  a  stout 
player  at  single-stick.  Every  moment  of 
his  time  was  occupied,  but  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  variety  in  the  operation.  He 
was  a  clerk  of  session,  a  landed  proprie¬ 
tor,  a  diner-out,  an  influential  citizen  with 
public  duties  to  perform,  as  well  as  a  poet, 
a  novelist  and  a  man  of  letters.  Southey’s 
life  ran  in  a  much  narrower  groove.  He 
went  but  rarely  into  society;  scarcely 
knew  by  sight  any  of  the  country  people 
living  near  him ;  never  rode  on  horseback ; 
took  no  outdoor  exercise  save  that  of  walk¬ 
ing,  and  this  often  from  a ’mere  sense  of 
duty  and  with  a  book  in  his  hand ;  and, 
although  living  in  one  the  loveliest  spots 
in  all  England,  and  not  insensible  to  its 
charms,  preferr^  the  shelves  of  his  library 
to  the  finest  prospect  in  the  world.  He 
found  his  relaxation  where  he  found  his 
daily  labor,  within  the  walls  of  his  study. 
“  I  can’t  afford,”  he  wrote,  “  to  do  one 
thing  at  a  time ;  no,  nor  two  neither ;  and 
it  is  only  by  doing  many  things  that  I 
contrive  to  do  so  much;  for  I  cannot 
work  long  at  anything  without  hurting 


myself,  and  I  do  everything  by  heats; 
then,  by  the  time  I  am  tired  of  one,  my 
inclination  for  another  is  at  hand.” 

Southey  was,  as  we  have  said,  an  affec¬ 
tionate  husband  and  a  fond  father;  ard 
whenever  in  his  correspondence  he  alludes 
to  his  home  happiness  it  is  with  a  tender¬ 
ness  and  warmth  of  feeling  that  are  emi¬ 
nently  beautiful.  Moreover,  he  was  a  con¬ 
stant  and  at  all  times,  noble  friend,  ready 
even  when  in  straits  himself  to  help  with 
money  or  with  his  pen  those  who  were 
more  straitened.  No  one  ever  acted  bet¬ 
ter  the  part  of  the  good  Samaritan,  and 
while  he  never  forgot  a  benefit  received, 
it  would  seem  as  if  his  own  magnanimous 
charity  had  no  place  in  his  memory.  The 
story  of  his  life  abounds  in  instances  of  the 
most  generous  self-denial,  and  of  a  stead¬ 
fast  goodness  of  heart  which  never  shrunk 
from  the  demands  made  upon  it.  Heavily 
burdened  as  he  was  with  work,  he  was 
continually  accepting  fresh  literary  labor 
in  order  to  benefit  others ;  nor  was  this  all, 
for  he  received  under  his  own  roof  his 
wife’s  widowed  sister,  Mrs.  Lovell ;  and 
when  Coleridge,  in  that  strange  wayward¬ 
ness  of  mood  which  his  vice  of  opium-eat¬ 
ing  can  alone  explain,  deserted  his  wife 
and  children,  it  was  with  Southey  that  they 
found  a  home.  There  is  a  beautiful  anec¬ 
dote  given  by  Lockhart  of  a  poor  music- 
master  offering  Scott  all  his  savings  in  the 
hour  of  his  adversity;  a  similar  story  may 
be  told  of  Southey,  who,  when  his  friend 
May,  an  early  benefactor  of  the  poet,  fell 
into  difficulties,  sent  him  more  than  600/., 
which  was  all  the  money  he  possessed.  If 
the  poet  had  strong  and  generous  affections 
he  was  also  a  good  hater,  but  this  feeling 
was  shown  to  principles  rather  than  to  per¬ 
sons,  and  if,  which  was  not  seldom,  poli¬ 
tical  animosity  led  him  to  write  bitterly 
against  his  antagonists,  there  was  not  one 
of  them  for  whom,  after  the  moment  of 
writing,  he  retained  an  unkindly  feeling. 
It  is  said  that  he  seldom  spoke  harshly  of 
any  man  with  whom  he  had  once  convers¬ 
ed  ;  he  had  too  large  a  heart  for  petty  ani¬ 
mosities,  and  he  was  wholly  free  from  envy. 
At  the  time  when  a  whole  year’s  sale  of  a 
ponderous  epic  failed  to  produce  the  poet 
5/.,  Scott  was  gaining  his  thousands,  but 
not  a  word  of  bitterness  falls  from  Southey 
on  this  score ;  and  the  praise  he  bestowed 
on  his  contemporaries,  a  few  of  them  more 
distinguished  than  himself,  but  the  larger 
number  men  of  far  inferior  power,  is  fre- 
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quently  more  generous  than  just.  Al¬ 
though  not,  as  we  have  said,  a  sociable 
man,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  in¬ 
timately  most  of  the  illustrious  authors  who 
made  the  early  part  of  the  century  so  fa¬ 
mous,  and  long  before  Wordsworth  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  public  recognition  which  was  his 
due  as  the  greatest  poet  of  the  age,  Southey, 
like  Coleridge,  expressed  his  admiration 
of  his  friend  and  neighbor  in  no  niggard 
terms.  This  noble  triumvirate,  by  the  way, 
reminds  us  that  probably  not  since  Shak- 
speare’s  day  have  three  men  of  equal  mark 
lived  together  on  terms  of  intimacy  and 
aflfection.  Landor  called  them  “three 
towers  of  one  castle,”  and,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  they  have  been  absurdly  classed  to¬ 
gether  as  forming  a  school  of  poetry.  In 
a  measure,  indeed,  every  poet  influences 
his  fellows,  and  no  man,  however  original 
his  genius,  is  strong  enough,  or  self-con¬ 
tained  enough,  to  take  a  completely  inde¬ 
pendent  path.  Scottj  it  is  evident,  owed 
a  debt  to  Coleridge ;  Coleridge,  strange  to 
say,  derived  some  of  his  early  inspiration 
from  Bowles ;  Byron,  the  poet  of  passion, 
owed  much  to  the  meditative  muse  of 
Wordsworth,  and  Wordsworth  himself,  al¬ 
though  but  slightly  affected  by  the  works 
of  his  brother  poets,  sometimes  caught 
their  notes  and  was  under  the  spell  of  their 
genius.  Southey,  who  possessed  a  fatal 
facility  of  verse-making  (he  had  written 
more  than  30,000  lines  before  he  was  nine¬ 
teen),  paid  chief  homage,  as  other  poets 
have  done,  to  the  transcendent  imagination 
of  Spenser,  whose  Faery  Queene  he  read 
through  thirty  times,  and  of  contemporary 
poets  he  showed  most  regard  to  Words¬ 
worth  and  to  Landor.  He  acknowledges 
also,  that  he  derived  much  benefit  from 
Cowper  and  “  more  from  Bowles,”  and  he 
appears  to  have  caught  his  unfortunate 
fancy  for  unrhymed  stanzas  from  a  Dr. 
Sayers,  whose  name  is  probably  unknown 
to  modern  readers.  But  he  ^longed  to 
no  school,  and  whatever  may  be  his  ulti¬ 
mate  position  in  English  poetry,  it  is  one 
which  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  in¬ 
dependent. 

In  later  life  Southey  seems  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  was  less  likely  to  be  re¬ 
membered  for  his  poetry  than  for  his  prose, 
but  in  early  manhood  it  was  as  a  poet  that 
he  anticipated  earthly  immortality  and  a 
monument  in  St  Paul’s.  And  it  is  curious 
to  note  how  he  followed  his  vocation  as  a 
poet  with  the  steady  business-like  regularity 


which  marked  his  ordinary  engagements 
with  the  booksellers.  “  I  had  rather  leave 
off  eating  than  poetizing,”  he  said,  and  so 
he  tagged  verses  and  ate  his  daily  meals 
with  similar  regularity.  With  this  diffe¬ 
rence,  however,  that  he  was  a  moderate 
eater,  and  a  most  immoderate  rhyme¬ 
ster.  “  What  a  pity,”  he  said,  at  two-and- 
twenty,  “  that  I  should  not  execute  my  in¬ 
tention  of  writing  more  verses  than  Lope 
de  Vega,  more  tragedies  than  Dryden,and 
more  epic  poems  than  Blackmore,”  and 
many  years  afterwards  he  told  a  friend  that 
he  had  had  a  plan  of  making  every  import¬ 
ant  mythology  the  basis  of  a  narrative  poem, 
adding  that  if  Thalaba  had  been  more  suc¬ 
cessful  he  should  have  accomplished  his 
whole  design,  and  produced  such  a  poem 
every  year.  Indeed,  it  is  painful  to  think 
of  the  extent  to  which  Southey  might  have 
burdened  the  world  with  poetry  if  circum¬ 
stances  had  been  more  favorable,  and  all 
the  more  painful  when  we  remember  that 
this  unhappy  facility  of  verse-making, 
w'hich  seemed  independent  of  season  and 
of  place,  instead  of  adding  to  his  poetical 
reputation,  has  done  much  to  diminish  it. 
Southey  based  his  reputation  upon  his 
epics,  and  epic  pKietry,  like  wine,  unless  of 
the  finest  quality,  is  comparatively  worth¬ 
less.  The  epic  and  the  drama  afford  scope 
for  the  most  exquisite  and  the  most  pre¬ 
cious  expression  of  the  poetical  intellect ; 
but  in  works  of  this  class  there  is  no  room 
for  inferiority.  It  may  be  possible  to  write 
poems  not  of  the  highest  order,  which 
shall  afford  permanent  delight ;  and  many 
a  simple  piece  of  verse,  owing  to  some 
dainty  turn  of  thought,  or  choice  rhythmi¬ 
cal  melody,  lives  in  the  memory  a  joy  for 
ever.  The  short  lyric  poem  is  remember¬ 
ed  because  it  soothes  the  ear  and  touches 
the  heart,  and  gladdens  us  with  beauty  of 
form ;  but  the  epic  poet,  like  the  dramatic 
poet,  has  a  high  argument  to  sustain  for  a 
lengthened  period,  and  to  succeed  in  doing 
this  demands  genius  of  the  noblest  order 
as  well  as  the  consummate  taste  of  a  great 
literary  artist.  Therefore  it  is,  that  the 
world  knows  only  three  or  four  epic  poets, 
and  among  these  there  is  no  place  for  the 
author  of  Modoc  or  of  Roderick. 

Southey’s  first  boyish  epic,  yoan  of  Arc, 
contains  some  beautiful  descriptive  ‘pas¬ 
sages,  and  some  lines  remarkable  for  their 
pathos ;  the  reader  will  be  struck  abo  with 
the  author’s  facility  of  versification — a  dan¬ 
gerous  gift  as  possessed  by  Southey,  who 
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lacks  that  mastery  of  language  which  leads 
the  great  poet  as  though  by  instinct  to  ex¬ 
press  his  thoughts  in  the  most  perfectly 
fitting  words. 

Modoc,  his  second  epic,  received  the 
warmest  praise — of  its  author  and  of  a  fe  w  ofi 
the  author’s  friends.  “  William  Taylor  ha? 
said,”  writes  Southey,  “  it  is  the  best  Eng¬ 
lish  poem  that  has  left  the  press  since  the 
Paradise  Lost ;  indeed  this  is  not  exagge¬ 
rated  praise,  for  unfortunately  there  is  no 
competition.”  .  That  the  poem  would 
“  stand  the  flourish  ”  he  had  no  doubt,  but 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  seventy  years 
the  poet’s  opinion  of  his  work  has  not  been 
ratified  by  the  public.  It  is  possible  that  the 
research  and  studious  labor  he  expended 
upon  the  work  colored  his  estimate  of  it. 
I'he  reader,  however,  who  cares  little  for 
such  labor,  will  probably  judge  that  the 
action  of  the  poem  is  languid,  the  plan  ill- 
considered,  and  the  descriptions  often  te¬ 
dious,  that  the  flowers,  although  not  sparse¬ 
ly  scattered,  are  half  choked  and  half  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  rank  growth  of  weeds.  And 
yet  it  is  with  some  hesitation  that  he  will 
form  this  opinion  of  a  work  which  was 
applauded  by  Davy,  which  Walter  Scott 
read  through  four  times,  and  which  kept 
Charles  Fox^up  until  after  midnight. 

Southey  had  but  little  ear  for  harmony, 
and  it  was  therefore  all  the  more  unfortu¬ 
nate  for  his  fame  that  he  elected  to  write- 
his  Thalaba  in  a  novel  metre  which  is 
without  the  dignity  of  heroic  blank  verse, 
or  the  soothing,  satisfying  charm  of  rhyme. 
Lhndor  saw  his  friend’s  mistake  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  and  observed  very  justly  :  “  Are  w’e 
not  a  little  too  fond  of  novelty  and  experi¬ 
ment,  and  is  it  not  reasonable  to  prefer 
those  kinds  of  versification  which  the  best 
oets  have  adopted  and  the  best  judges 
ave  cherished  for  the  longest  time  ?” 
But  Southey,  on  the  contrary,  was  well 
pleased  with  his  experiment,  thinking  that 
w'hile  it  gave  the  poet  a  wider  range  of  ex¬ 
pression,  it  satisfied  the  ear  of  the  reader. 
So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  no 
one  familiar  with  the  lovely  harmony  of 
Shelley’s  verse,  or  with  the  delicate  music  of 
Coleridge,  to  say  nothing  of  earlier  and 
later  poets,  is  likely  to  gain  delight  from  the 
strange  and  fitful,  and  sometimes  jarring 
notes  of  Southey.  But  there  is  strength  in 
his  verse  if  not  harmony,  and  Thalaba, 
while  it  has  its  wildernesses  and  arid  deserts, 
can  also  boast,  as  indeed  all  Southey’s  epics 
may,  many  a  fair  scene  of  richness  and  beau¬ 


ty.  Splendor  of  diction  and  felicity  of  de¬ 
scription  occur  frequently,  but  frequently 
also  the  action  halts,  the  verse  drags  and  the 
reader  feels  inclined  to  resign  himself  to 
slumber.  On  the  wholrf,  perhaps,  the  eru¬ 
dition  lavished  on  the  poem  is  more  strik¬ 
ing  than  its  poetical  wealth,  and  it  is  some¬ 
times  a  relief  to  turn  aside  from  the  text  to 
the  curious  and  highly  entertaining  notes 
which  serve  to  illustrate  it.  Southey  him¬ 
self  judged  Roderick  to  be  the  finest  of  all 
his  poems,  and  Landor  in  writing  to  him 
said,  “  There  is  no  poem  in  existence  that 
I  shall  read  so  often.”  Charles  Lamb, 
however,  an  admirable  judge,  and  Word.s- 
worth  also,  preferred  The  Curse  of  Kehama, 
and  without  endeavoring  to  compare  the 
value  of  the  two  works,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  are  the  poet’s  greatest  and 
least  wearisome  efforts.  It  is  singular  that 
in  none  of  Southey’s  epics  are  there  pas¬ 
sages  which  lay  hold  of  the  memory  and 
become  as  it  were  a  part  of  one’s  life.  No 
doubt,  the  first  consideration  of  the  poet 
should  be  to  have  a  worthy  action,  and  the 
more  he  strives  after  this  object,  the  less  will 
he  concern  himself  with  the  beauty  of  par¬ 
ticular  passages,  but  the  lack  of  what  may 
be  called  “beauties”  in  Southey’s  poetry 
is  due,  we* think,  less  to  the  severity  of  his 
taste  than  to  the  diffusiveness  of  his  style, 
which  has,  as  it  were,  no  points  for  the 
memory  to  lay  hold  of.  With  all  their  de¬ 
ficiencies,  however,  the  student  of  English 
poetry  can  never  pass  by  with  indifference 
these  elaborate  productions,  but  he  is 
not  likely  to  agree  with  Macaulay  that 
Southey’s  poems  taken  in  the  mass  rank 
far  higher  than  his  prose  works. 

Among  the  minor  poems  of  Southey  a 
few  must  be  pronounce*!  successful.  The 
Holly  Tree  j  The  Old  Man's  Comfort ;  My 
Days  among  the  Dead  are  past ;  The  Battle 
of  Blenheim,  and  one  or  two  more  short 
pieces  have  a  place  and  deserve  to  keep  it 
in  most  selections  of  English  poetry.  His 
sonnets,  with,  perhaps,  one  or  two  excep¬ 
tions,  are  comparative  failures,  for  Southey’s 
style,  which  at  its  best  is  diffusive,  and  at 
its  worst  sprawling,  lacks  the  terseness  and 
concentration  demanded  of  the  sonnet- 
writer.  'Fhe  odes  which,  as  Laureate,  it 
w'as  his  vocation  to  write,  were  as  useful  or 
useless  as  any  of  the  Court  paraphernalia 
of  the  time.  They  served  their  purpose, 
but  their  value  was  contemporary  with  the 
events  that  produced  them,  and  it  would 
have  been  better  for  Southey’s  fame  if  they 
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had  been  respectfully  buried  out  of  sight 
instead  of  being  only  half  interred  in  the 
ten  volumes  which  contain  his  poetical 
works.  But  his  ballads,  grotesque,  weird¬ 
like,  sometimes  horrible,  have  an  attractive 
power  which  lays  hold  of  the  reader. 
“  Masterpieces  of  fantastic  beauty,”  Mr, 
Forster  calls  them ;  too  high  praise,  per¬ 
haps,  but  the  best  of  them  are  thoroughly 
good  things  in  their  way,  original  in  con¬ 
ception,  and  highly  characteristic  of  the 
writer.  All  his  life  long  Southey  was  fond 
of  writing  nonsense  verses  as  well  as  non¬ 
sense  in  prose ;  he  was  fond  also  of  dealing 
with  melancholy  subjects  in  a  comical 
fashion,  fond  of  such  reading  as  relates  to 
the  supernatural  and  to  the  unnatural.  He 
would  have  delighted,  we  think,  in  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  romances,  and  in  the  ghostly  bal¬ 
lads  of  his  contemporary  Justinus  Kemer, 
whose  works  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
known.  He  would  have  read  also  with  a 
keen  curiosity  of  the  marvellous  phenome¬ 
na  vouched  for  by  the  spiritualists.  I'he 
ballads,  which  were  mostly  written  in  early 
life,  show  the  bent  of  his  mind  in  this  di¬ 
rection.  Thus  one  of  them  tells  the  story 
of  a  woman  in  whose  body  the  Devil 
walked  for  two  years  after  she  was  dead, 
so  that  none  suspected  but  that  she  was 
still  alive. 

Yet  never  to*Donica’s  cheeks 
Returned  their  lively  hue  ; 

Her  cheeks  were  deathy  white  and  wan, 

Her  lips  a  livid  blue — 

and  when  at  length  she  stands  by  her 
lover’s  side  at  the  altar — 

That  instant  from  her  earthly  frame 
A  <txmon  howling  fled. 

And  at  the  side  of  Kl>erhard 
'I'he  livid  corpse  fell  dead 

In  another  ballad,  Rudiger,  a  strange 
knight,  alights  from  a  boat  drawn  by  a 
swan  in  a  silver  chain  and  wins  the  heart 
of  a  fair  maiden  living  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  He  has  purchased  prosperity  from 
an  evil  spirit  by  the  promised  sacrifice  of 
his  first-born  child,  and  when  by  the  wife’s 
prayers  the  knight’s  attempt  to  give  it  up 
to  the  demon  is  defeated — 

The  mother  holds  her  precious  babe. 

But  the  black  arms  clasped  him  round. 

And  dragged  the  wretched  Rudiger 
Adown  the  dark  profound. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  Southey’s  bal¬ 
lads  is  “  The  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley,”  a 
ghastly  story  of  a  witch  who  when  upon 
her  death-bed  begs  that  her  son  the  monk 


and  her  daughter  the  nun  may  be  fetched 
with  si)eed.  dTiey  bring  with  them  the 
holy  sacrament,  at  the  sight  of  which  the 
Old  Woman  shrieks  in  despair.  “  Take  it 
away,”  she  cries,  while  her  lip  trembles  with 
agony  and  the  sweat  runs  down  her  brow. 
Slie  then  confesses  that  she  has  rioted  in 
all  kinds  of  sin,  has  sucked  the  breath  from 
sleeping  babes,  called  the  dead  from  their 
graves,  and  anointed  herself  with  infant’s 
fat.  Little  hope  that  one  who  has  troubled 
the  dead  man’s  grave  shall  find  rest  in  her 
own  !  Nevertheless,  she  begs  her  children 
to  sprinkle  her  shroud  and  coffin  witli  holy 
w'ater,  to  fasten  her  stone  coffin  with  iron 
bars  and  chain  it  with  three  chains  to  the 
church  floor,  to  see  that  fifty  choristers  de¬ 
fend  her  bier  day  and  night  with  holy 
hymns,  to  toll  the  church-bells,  to  bar  the 
church  door  after  evensong,  and  to  do  this 
for  three  days  and  nights  till  the  fourth 
morning,  and  then  peradventure  she  may 
rest  in  her  grave.  All  is  done  according 
to  the  Old  Woman’s  request.  The  priests 
pray,  the  choristers  sing,  the  bell  tolls  loud, 
and  the  monk  and  nun  tell  their  beads 
through  the  first  night,  but  in  spite  of  all 
they  hear  the  fiends  outside  making  a 
hideous  roar.  On  the  second  night  the 
tapers  burn  dismally  and  blue. 

And  yells  and  cries  without  arise 
That  the  stoutest  heart  might  shock. 

And  a  deafening  roaring  like  a  cataract  pouring 
Over  a  mountain  rock. 

Terrible  is  the  din,  but  louder  and  louder 
rises  the  song  of  the  choristers,  and  the 
fifty  priests  continue  their  prayers  until 
morning  light.  The  third  night  strokes  as 
of  a  battering-ram  shake  the  church-door  ; 
the  bellmen  can  toll  the  bell  no  longer,  the 
monk  and  nun  forget  their  beads,  the 
choristers’  song  ceases,  the  lights  are  ex¬ 
tinguished,  the  door  is  burst  open. 

And  in  he  came  with  eyes  of  flame, 

The  Devil  to  fetch  the  dead. 

And  all  the  church  with  his  presence  glowed, 

I.ike  a  fiery  furnace  red. 

He  laid  his  hand  on  the  iron  chains. 

And  like  flax  they  mouldered  asunder. 

And  the  coffin-lid  which  was  barred  so  firm, 

He  burst  with  his  voice  of  thunder. 

And  he  bade  the  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley  rise, 
And  come  with  her  master  away  ; 

A  cold  sweat  started  on  that  cold  corpse. 

At  the  voice  she  was  forced  to  obey. 

She  rose  on  her  feet  in  her  winding  sheet, 

Her  dead  flesh  quivered  with  fear. 

And  a  groan  like  tnat  which  the  Old  Woman  gave 
Never  did  mortal  hear. 
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Then  she  follows  her  master  to  the 
church-door,  where  stands  a  black  horse 
upon  which  the  devil  flings  her,  leaping 
up  in  front. 

And  away  like  the  lightning’s  speed  they  went. 
And  she  was  seen  no  more. 

Southey  wrote  a  parody  of  this  tale  en¬ 
titled  “The  Surgeon’s  Warning,”  and  a 
strange  story  it  is.  A  “  Resurrection 
Man,”  when  he  is  dying,  is  terribly  afraid 
that  since  he  has  rifled  so  many  dead  men’s 
graves  he  will  never  have  rest  in  his  own, 
so  he*  entreats  his  friends  to  bury  him  in 
lead  and  in  a  patent  coffin — 

If  they  carry  me  off  in  the  patent  coffin. 

Their  labor  will  be  in  Tain ; 

Let  the  undertaker  see  it^lwught  of  the  maker, 
Who  lives  by  St  Martin’s  Lane ; 

which  was  done  accordingly,  and  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  in  spite  of  this  precaution 
the  surgeon’s  bones  were  not  allowed  to 
rest  in  peace,  is  told  with  minute  and  un¬ 
savory  particularity. 

The  story  of  Hatto  and  the  rats,  so  ad¬ 
mirably  sung  by  Southey,  is  familiar  to 
every  one,  for  have  we  not  all  seen  the 
tower  in  which  the  wicked  Bishop  thought 
to  escape  from  the  judgment  pronounced 
upon  him?  In  vain,  however,  for  the 
army  of  rats  swam  the  river  by  myriads,  and 
climbed  the  shore  and  made  their  way  to 
the  tower. 

Down  on  his  knees  the  Bishop  fell 
And  faster  and  faster  his  beads  did  he  tell. 

As  louder  and  louder,  drawing  near, 

The  gnawing  of  their  teeth  he  could  hear. 

And  in  at  the  windows  and  in  at  the  door. 

And  through  the  walls  helter-skelter  they  pour. 
And  down  from  the  ceiling  and  up  through  the 
floor. 

From  the  right  and  the  left,  from  behind  and 
before, 

From  within  and  without,  from  above  and  below, 
And  all  at  once  to  the  Bishop  they  go. 

They  have  whetted  their  teeth  against  the  stones. 
Ana  now  they  pick  the  Bishop’s  bones  ; 

They  gnawea  tne  flesh  from  every  liml^ 

For  they  were  sent  to  do  judgment  on  him  1 

In  several  of  the  ballads  the  Devil  plays 
a  conspicuous  part,  for  Southey,  although 
after  early  life  orthodox  in  creed  and  a 
sound  churchman  to  boot,  treated  the  evil 
spirit  with  contemptuous  pleasantry  as  a 
goblin  or  imp  of  darkness  rather  than  as  a  be- 
mg  to  be  abhorred  and  dreaded  of  all  Chris¬ 
tian  souls.  Among  his  poems  of  this  class 
The  PUfus  Painter  and  Cornelius  Agrippa 
are  perhaps  the  cleverest.  Very  admirable 


too  is  the  short  and  spirited  tale  of  St. 
Romuald,  which  opens  with  a  Frenchman 
stopping  at  an  inn  door  and  asking  the 
landlord  whether  the  holy  saint  was  still 
to  be  found  in  his  cell,  to  which  the  man 
replies  sadly  that  he  has  left  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  And  then  the  innkeeper  describes 
St.  Romuald’s  sanctity  as  proved  by  his 
love  of  dirt,  and  relates  the  fierce  conflicts 
he  had  with  Satan,  who  used  to  maul  him 
like  a  Turk — 

**  But,”  quoth  the  traveller,  “  wherefore  did  he 
leave 

A  flock  that  knew  his  saintly  worth  so  well?” 
“  Why,”  said  the  landlord,  “  sir,  it  so  befell 
He  heard  unluckily  of  our  intent 
To  do  him  a  great  honor :  and  you  know. 

He  was  not  covetous  of  fame  oelow. 

And  so  by  stealth  one  night  away  he  went.” 

“  What  might  this  honoi  be  ?”  the  traveller  cried ; 

•*  Why,  sir,”  the  host  replied, 

“We  thought  perhaps  that  he  might  one  day 
leave  us ; 

And  then  should  strangers  have 
The  apod  man’s  grave, 

A  loss  like  that  would  naturally  grieve  us. 

For  he’ll  be  made  a  saint  of  to  oe  sure — 
Therefore  we  thought  it  prudent  to  secure 
His  relics  while  we  might ; 

And  so  we  meant  to  strangle  him  one  night.” 

The  love  of  the  incongruous,  of  the  mys¬ 
tical,  of  the  ridiculous,  was  ,as  much  a  part 
of  Southey’s  nature  as  the  sober  melan¬ 
choly  and  the  calmsightedness  whicii  led 
him  at  the  height  of  his  prosperity  to  write 
mournfully  of  life,  and  to  look  forward  to 
the  grave  with  hope.  Overflowing  as  he 
was  with  intellectual  activity,  and  possess¬ 
ing  the  frolicsomeness  of  spirit  which  most 
men  leave  behind  them  with  their  boyhood, 
his  tears  were  drawn  forth  even  more 
readily  than  laughter,  and  if  there  is  com¬ 
paratively  little  pathos  in  his  writings,  his 
life  was  marked  by  the  deepiest  feeling,  and 
by  a  mournful  tenderness  as  beautiful  as  it 
is  affecting.  It  is  probable  that  he  instinc¬ 
tively  avoided  pathetic  subjects  when  writ¬ 
ing  poetry,  and  that  he  did  so  in  later  life 
may  be  judged  from  the  following  beautiful 
stanzas,  written  in  1829: — 

Nor  marvel  you  if  I  prefer 
Of  playful  themes  to  sing. 

The  October  grove  hath  brighter  tints 
Than  Summer  or  than  Spring, 

For  o’er  the  leaves  before  they  fall 
Such  hues  hath  Nature  thrown. 

That  the  woods  wear  in  sunless  days 
A  sunshine  of  their  own. 
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Wlw  should  I  seek  to  call  foi  th  tears  ? 

TTie  source  from  whence  we  weep 

Too  near  the  surface  lies  in  youth, 

In  age  it  lies  too  deep. 

As  a  poet,  Southey  cannot  be  classed 
with  the  great  English  Masters ;  as  a  prose 
writer,  his  manly,  simple,  flexible  style  may 
be  regarded  as  a  model.  In  reading  his 
books,  the  attention  is  not  immediately 
drawn  to  the  form  of  the  composition,  as 
in  the  case  of  such  mannerists  as  Lord 
Macaulay  and  Mr.  Carlyle,  but  when  it  is 
examined  it  will  be  found  to  fulfil  admira¬ 
bly  the  purpose  of  the  writer. 

“  The  reason  why  so  many  persons 
write  ill,”  he  said,  “  is  because  they  think 
it  necessary  to  write  a  style  .something 
different  from  the  common  speech.”  Sou¬ 
they  was  in  no  danger  of  falling  into  an 
error  of  this  kind.  He  used  the  simplest 
words  to  express  his  thoughts,  and  it  is 
never  possible  to  mistake  his  meaning. 
No  modem  writer  that  we  know  of  states 
facts  more  clearly  or  more  honestly,  but 
the  judgment  which  he  draws  from  his 
facts  is  often  curiously  perverse.  The 
power  of  forming  a  wise  judgment  was  not 
one  of  Southey’s  intellectual  privileges. 
Like  his  friend  Landor,  he  had  the  peculi¬ 
arity,  as  Mr.  Forster  has  pointed  out,  of 
putting  the  imagination  and  passions  in  the 
place  of  reason,  and  of  thinking  thus  and 
thus  by  the  mere  force  of  his  will  and 
pleasure.  “  It  was  not  ill  said  by  an  acute 
observer  w'ho  knew  them  both,  that  their 
fault  was  not  that  of  blindness  to  the  truth 
so  much  as  that  of  indifference  to  give  it 
welcome  unless  as  a  discovery  or  possession 
of  their  own.”  This  is  true,  we  think,  but 
true  in  a  larger  degree  of  Landor  than  of 
his  friend.  Southey  had  strong  feelings, 
and  reached  his  decisions  by  their  help. 
He  had  not  time  to  think  out  any  subject 
calmly,  and  he  was  far  too  impetuous  to 
judge  of  any  serious  question  impartially. 
'That  the  opinions  of  his  early  and  ardent 

outh  were  not  those  of  his  mature  man- 

ood,  can  excite  no  wonder.  Most  men 
of  original  power  pass  through  one  or 
more  mental  revolutions  before  they  find 
rest  for  the  intellect  anij  the  heart,  and  to 
this  rule  Southey  formed  no  exception. 
His  fault  lay  in  his  unwillingness  to  grant 
to  others  the  freedom  of  which  he  had 
made  such  ample  use  himself;  but  his 
integrity,  so  often  questioned  in  his  life¬ 
time,  may  now  be  regarded  as  unimpeach¬ 
able.  “He  has  convinced  me,”  wrote  a 


shrewd  observer,  “  of  the  perfect  exemp¬ 
tion  of  his  mind  from  all  dishonorable 
motives  in  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  his  practical  politics  and  philoso¬ 
phy,”  and  the  publication  of  Southey’s 
correspondence  has  confirmed  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  Crabb  Robinson.  There  are 
some  illustrious  men  who  are  never  rash  in 
speech,  and  who  speak  and  write  to  their 
intimate  friends  with  the  most  circi  mspect 
wisdom.  They  rarely  make  a  mistake,  or 
commit  an  absurdity,  their  propriety  is 
exquisite,  and  when  they  die  it  may  be 
safe  to  produce  their  correspondence  with¬ 
out  much  editorial  supervision.  Southey 
was  not  one  of  these  men ;  he  wrote  often 
rashly  and  thoughtlessly,  and  his  hasty 
words,  which  expressed  in  many  instances 
a  momentary  prejudice  or  feeling,  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  stereotyped  in 
print.  “In  days  of  old,”  he  once  wrote, 
as  if  anticipating  the  injury  that  would  be 
done  him,  “  when  an  author  was  dead  and 
buried,  Requiescat  in  might  have  been 
written  on  his  tombstone :  but  those  days 
are  past,  and  he  must  expect  now  to  be 
dissected  and  embalmed,  to  have  his  rags 
presented  as  relics,  and  to  be  canonized 
by  his  devotees.”  The  “  rags”  have  been 
zealously  flaunted  by  Southey’s  “devo¬ 
tees,”  but  there  is  some  comfort  in  the 
thought  that,  thanks  to  the  mode  of  pre¬ 
servation,  they  have  failed  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  reck¬ 
less  opinions  are  to  be  often  found  in  his 
published  works  as  well  as  in  his  corre¬ 
spondence,  and  thus  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  the  most  trustworthy  of  writers  is  at 
the  same  time  the  least  satisfactory  of 
guides.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  does  not 
scruple  to  assert  in  print  that  the  Political 
Economists  “  are  to  the  Government  of 
this  country  such  counsellors  as  the  magi¬ 
cians  were  to  Pharaoh  ;  whosoever  listens 
to  them  has  his  heart  hardened and  he 
terms  the  Wealth  of  Nations  “  a  tedious 
and  hard-hearted  book,  greatly  overvalued 
even  on  the  score  of  ability.”  He  de¬ 
nounces  our  manufacturing  system  as  a 
pest  to  society,  which  debsises  all  who  are 
engaged  in  it ;  he  declares  that  “  the  Pro¬ 
testant  cause  sustained  more  injury  from 
the  English  Puritans  than  from  all  the 
efforts  of  Spain  and  Austria  combined,  and 
of  France  also,  when  France  put  forth  its 
strength  against  it and  that  the  Puritans 
should  be  held  up  “  to  contempt  and  in- 
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famy  and  abhorrence.”  'And  again  and 
again  the  liberal-minded  reader  is  moved 
to  something  like  contempt,  or  aroused  to 
fierce  anger,  by  the  extravagant  and  nar¬ 
row  opinions  put  forth  by  Robert  Southey. 
And  yet  Southey  could  write,  expressing 
herein  a  feeling  of  which  many  of  us  must 
have  been  conscious,  “  I  have  an  instinc¬ 
tive  horror  of  bigotry.  When  Dissenters 
talk  of  the  Establishment  they  make  me 
feel  like  a  High  Churchman,  and  when  I 
get  among  High  Churchmen  I  am  ready 
to  take  refuge  in  Dissent.”  On  some 
points,  it  is  but  fair  to  add,  Southey  was  in 
advance  of  his  age.  He  writes  wisely  in 
many  places  of  the  imj>erative  necessity  of 
a  national  education,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  first  to  press  upon  the  public  the  ser¬ 
vices  that  might  be  rendered  by  Protestant 
sisters-of-mercy  and  by  ladies  properly 
trained  as  hospital  nurses. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  collected  etlition 
of  his  poems,  Southey  remarks  that  it  was 
the  greatest  of  all  advantages  to  him  to 
have  lived  more  than  half  his  life  in  retire¬ 
ment,  conversing  with  books  rather  than 
men ;  but  the  reader  who  follows  the  poet’s 
career  will  probably  arrive  at  a  precisely 
opposite  conclusion.  “  Beware  that  you 
be  not  sw’allowed  up  in  books,”  wrote 
John  Wesley,  and  this  assuredly  was  in 
many  respects  the  misfortune  of  his  biogra¬ 
pher.  “  He  was  never  happy,”  said  Ro¬ 
gers,  “  except  when  making  or  reading  a 
book and  so  inveterate  was  this  love  of 
solitary  study,  that  in  society  Southey, 
feeling  he  had  little  conversational  power, 
would  “  roll  himself  up  like  a  hedgehog.” 
Solitude  may  have  many  advantages,  but 
it  is  scarcely  calculated  to  produce  breadth 
of  thought  or  freedom  from  prejudice ;  and 
Southey,  brooding  tenderly  and  constantly 
over  the  wealth  of  his  own  mind,  was  not 
likely  to  discover  its  deficiencies.  He 
needed  collision  w’ith  other  intellects  ;  but 
this  salutary  contact  with  his  fellows  he 
disliked,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  avoided. 

I  f  we  reckon  his  QuaHerly  Review  arti¬ 
cles,  Southey  produced  in  all  nearly  two 
hundred  volumes,  in  itself  a  small  library. 
Many  of  these  works  are  more  likely  to  1^ 
consulted  than  to  be  read;  while  some  on 
which  the  writer  set  most  count  must 
stand,  it  is  to  be  feared,  on  the  shelves 
which  contain  (to  use  Lamb’s  familiar  epi¬ 
thet)  the  books  that  are  not  books.  Sou¬ 
they’s  m(7ptum  t>pus,  the  History  of  Ihrtii- 
gal,  was  destined  never  to  be  finished,  but 


a  portion  of  this  vast  undertaking,  the 
History  of  Brazil,  was  accomplished  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  historian,  who 
said  that  ages  hence  it  will  be  found 
among  those  works  which  are  not  destined 
to  perish,  and  be  to  the  Brazilians,  when 
they  shall  have  become  a  powerful  nation, 
what  the  work  of  Herodotus  is  to  Europe. 
Tlie  prophecy  cannot  be  contradicted,  but 
it  may  fairly  be  (juestioned,  and  when  we 
remember  how  many  prophecies  Southey 
made  in  his  life-time,  which  have  turned 
out  to  be  delusions,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  conjecture  that  this  will  also  prove  a 
blunder.  The  History  of  Brazil  was  an 
enormous  achievement,  but  it  was  labor 
ill-bestowed,  and  Sir  W.  Scott  characte¬ 
rizes  it  wisely,  when  he  says,  in  writing  to 
the  author,  “A  more  faithless  and  worth¬ 
less  set  than  both  Dutch  and  Portuguese 
I  have  never  read  of,  and  it  requires  your 
knowledge  of  the  springs  of  human  action 
and  your  lively  description  of  ‘  hair-breadth 
’scapes  ’  to  make  one  care  whether  the  hog 
bites  the  dog  or  the  dog  bites  the  hog.” 

Still  less  satisfactory  in  its  results  was 
the  toil  bestowed  by  Southey  on  his  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Peninsular  iVar,  a  work  which 
has  been  since  accomplished  with  consum¬ 
mate  ability  by  a  military  historian.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  spoke  of  Southey’s 
History  as  wholly  inadequate  and  as  dis¬ 
playing  gross  ignorance,  which  was  likely 
enough  in  matters  of  military  detail,  and 
here  too,  as  in  so  many  of  his  works,  he 
wasted  his  strength  and  wearied  the  read¬ 
er’s  patience  by  a  display  of  useless  erudi¬ 
tion.  Well  would  it  have  been  for  Sou¬ 
they’s  fame  had  he  attended  to  the  wise 
axiom  of  Dryden,  which  that  great  poet, 
by  the  way,  sometimes  forgot  himself : 
“  An  author  is  not  to  write  all  he  can,  but 
only  all  he  ought.” 

'I'he  truth  is,  and  scores  of  instances 
might  be  cited  in  proof  of  it,  that  the 
Poet- Laureate,  with  all  his  ingenuity  and 
learning  and  perseverance,  and  with  a 
literary  ability  that  might  have  enabled 
him  to  put  what  he  knew  in  an  attractive 
form,  missed  the  mark  apin  and  again. 
He  could  not,  for  the  life  of  him,  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  topics  to  which  he 
was  specially  attracted  and  the  subjects 
likely  to  interest  the  public;  he  even 
thought  that  he  had  power  to  command 
attention  whether  his  readers  wished  to 
attend  or  not.  Sometimes  he  hit,  as  it 
were,  by  accident  on  a  theme  which,  was 
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fitted  for  popularity.  The  Life  of  Nelson 
is  as  beautiful  a  specimen  of  biography  as 
we  possess  in  the  language,  and  for  this 
fascinating  work  we  are  indebted,  in  a 
measure,  to  the  publisher  as  well  as  to  the 
author.  Southey,  though  rebelling  against 
the  imposition,  was  happily  restricted 
within  certain  narrow  limits.  He  could 
have  made  the  book,  he  said,  ten  times  as 
long,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  he 
had  had  his  way  he  would  have  done  so 
and  have  spoilt  it.  His  love  of  digression, 
of  ingenious  trifling,  and  of  exhibiting  in 
a  half-serious,  half-grotesque  fashion  the 
results  of  his  prodigious  acquisitions,  is 
notably  exhibited  in  The  Doctor,  a  book 
which  charms  and  annoys  the  reader  by 
turns.  “  How  beautiful !”  he  exclaims  on 
reading  one  page  :  “  How  horribly  weari¬ 
some!”  he  sighs  out  on  turning  to  the 
next.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  fatigue 
predominates  over  the  pleasure,  although 
there  are  moods  of  mind,  moods  of  happy 
indolence  for  which  there  is  little  space  in 
the  busy  lives  of  most  men,  in  which  this 
medley  of  humor,  nonsense  and  wisdom 
may  prove  a  grateful  opiate.  It  has  been 
said  with  some  truth  of  Mr.*  Trollope’s 
singularly  clever  novels,  that  they  may 
be  taken  up  at  almost  any  time  with  plea¬ 
sure  and  laid  down  again  without  serious 
regret,  and  perhaps  a  similar  criticism'may 
be  passed  upon  The  Doctor.  In  its  best 
chapters  it  is  eminently  good,  but  it  will 
keep,  and  no  anxiety  is  felt  to  follow  con¬ 
tinuously  the  writer’s  footsteps.  Open  on 
any  page,  and  some  beautiful  thought,  or 
quaint  suggestion,  or  grotesque  anecdote 
will  attract  attention,  but  the  reader  is  not 
allured  on  by  what  he  reads,  and  deems  it 
but  little  consequence  on  which  page  he 
may  alight.  We  said  that  The  Doctor 
may,  to  certain  persons  and  in  certaift 
moods  of  mind,  prove  an  agreeable  seda¬ 
tive,  but  just  as  there  are  people  who  be¬ 
come  excited  instead  of  soothed  by  opium, 
so  there  are  readers,  we  suspect,  whom 
this  strange  book  will  irritate  almost  be¬ 
yond  endurance.  The  preface  to  Words¬ 
worth’s  Excursiotp  gave  William  Blake,  the 
poet-artist,  a  stomach  complaint,  which 
nearly  killed  him ;  The  Doctor,  with  its 
impertinent  digressions  and  its  perpetual 
movement  towards  a  point  it  never  attains, 
might  produce  a  nervous  attack. 

The  great  charm  of  Southey’s  style,  and 
his  consummate  skill  as  a  biographer,  are 
perhaps  best  displayed  in  the  IJfe  of  Wes- 
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ley  j  but  there,  too,  his  want  of  logical 
power  is  everywhere  apparent.  The  facts 
which  he  states  with  scrupulous  fidelity 
often  palpably  contradict  the  inferences 
he  draws  from  them.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  as  given  on  one 
page,  is  sometimes  entirely  opiX)sed  to  the 
opinion  he  utters  on  another,  and  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  his  known  principles.  “  O  dear 
and  honored  Southey,”  writes  Coleridge, 

“  this,  the  favorite  of  my  library  among 
many  favorites;  this,  the  book  which  I 
can  read  for  the  twentieth  time  with  de¬ 
light,  when  I  can  read  nothing  else  at  all ; 
this  darling  book  is  nevertheless  an  unsafe 
book  for  all  of  unsettled  minds.  How 
many  admirable  young  men  do  I  know,  or 
have  seen,  whose  minds  would  be  a  shuttle¬ 
cock  between  the  battledores  which  the 
bi-partite  author  keeps  in  motion  !”* 

The  truth  is  that  Southey  has  the  art  of 
relating  facts  delightfully,  and  he  relates 
them  with  the  most  scrupulous  honesty, 
but  when  he  leaves  this  firm  ground  ancl 
tries  to  fulfil  the  |>art  of  a  philosophical 
historian,  the  weak  side  of  his  intellect 
becomes  apparent.  His  intuitions  are 
often  right,  his  deliberate  judgment,  if  such 
it  may  be  called,  is  frequently  wrong. 
Southey  acknowledges  that  he  could  not 
stand  severe  thought,  and  indeed  he  was 
too  busy  a  man  in  his  profession  to  be  a 
profound  thinker. 

Southey’s  contributions  to  the  literature  . 
of  English  poetry  are  not  many ;  but  they 
are  so  able  that  it  is  to  be  deplored  he  did 
not  carry  out  his  intention  of  continuing 
the  History  left  so  imperfect  by  Warton. 
His  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  immense, 
and  he  might  have  produced  a  narrative 
full  of  critical  and  biographical  interest 
anti  written  in  the  purest  English,  which 
would  have  formed  a  text-book  for  stu¬ 
dents.  His  Life  of  Couper,  although  in 
parts  a  little  languid  and  diffusive,  shows 
how  admirably  Southey  could  write  about 
poets  and  poetry ;  but  in  this  department 
of  literature,  as  in  others,  he  appears  to 
have  expended  much  comparatively  use¬ 
less  strength.  This  was  partly  owing  to 
his  singular  kindness  of  heart,  which  led 
him  again  and  again  to  befriend  those  who 
needed  help  and  deserved  it.  Southey, 
for  example,  by  his  friendship  for  Kirke 
White  while  living,  and  by  the  publication 
of  his  Remains  after  his  decease,  produced 
an' interest  in  that  young  poet,  which,  to 
judge  from  the  poems  he  left  behind  him. 
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was  far  beyond  his  deserts.  The  Zww  of 
UneducaUd  Jhets  is  another  work,  written 
with  a  benevolent  object,  which,  if  looked 
at  apart  from  the  kindly  purpose  of  the 
writer,  must  be  regarded  as  waste  labor ; 
but  while  we  regret  that  the  claims  upon 
Southey  prevented  him  oftentimes  from 
accomplishing  the  work  for  which  he  was 
most  fitted,  it  is  pleasant  at  the  same  time  to 
remember  how  ready  he  ever  was  to  sacri¬ 
fice  personal  aims  to  generous  and  self- 
denying  labors. 

Only  the  actions  of  the  just 

Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  their  dust. 

With  these  actions  the  life  of  Southey 


was  crowded  and  ennobled.  He  said 
many  a  bitter  thing  in  his  day,  made  rash 
statements,  uttered  opinions  of  men  and 
measures  which  will  not  bear  a  moment’s 
examination ;  but  he  never  knowingly  did 
an  unjust  ac^  or  shirked  an  obvious  duty. 
To  use  a  homely  saying,  his  heart  was  dl 
along  in  its  right  place ;  and  if,  as  a  poli¬ 
tician  and  theologian,  he  sometimes  indulg¬ 
ed  in  what  may  be  called  feminine  passion, 
the  noble  life  he  lived  was  one  of  the 
manliest,  and  is  even  more  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  memory  of  Englishmen  than 
his  great  literary  achievements. — Comhill 
Magnxine. 


AUTUMN. 

BV  W.  W.  STORY. 

Tis  the  golden  gleam  of  an  autumn  day. 

With  the  soft  rain  raining  as  if  in  play ; 

And  a  tender  touch  upon  everything, 

As  if  autumn  remembered  the  days  of  spring. 

« 

In  the  listening  woods  there  is  not  a  breath 
To  shake  their  gold  to  the  sward  beneath ; 

And  a  glow  as  of  sunshine  u|}on  them  lies. 

Though  the  sun  is  hid  in  the  shadowed  skies. 

The  cock’s  clear  crow  from  the  farmyard  comes. 

The  muffled  bell  from  the  belfry  booms. 

And  faint  and  dim,  and  from  far  away. 

Come  the  voices  of  children  in  happy  play. 

O’er  the  mountains  the  white  rain  draws  its  veil. 

And  the  black  rooks,  cawing,  across  them  sail. 

While  nearer  the  swooping  ^wallows  skim 
O’er  the  steel-grey  river’s  fretted  brim. 

No  sorrow  upon  the  landscape  weighs. 

No  grief  for  the  vanished  summer  days. 

But  a  sense  of  peaceful  and  calm  repose 
Like  that  which  age  in  its  autumn  knows.  • 

The  spring-time  longings  are  past  and  gone. 

The  passions  of  summer  no  longer  are  known. 

The  harvest  is  gathered,  and  autumn  stands 
Serenely  thoughtful  with  folded  hands. 

Over  all  is  thrown  a  memorial  hue, 

A  glory  ideal  the  real  ne’er  knew; 

For  memory  sifts  from  the  past  its  p^n,  .  .  < 

And  suffers  its  beauty  alone  to  remain. 
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With  half  a  smile  and  with  half  a  sigh 
It  ponders  the  past  that  has  hurried  by ; 

Sees  it,  and  feels  it,  and  loves  it  all. 

Content  it  has  vanished  beyond  recall. 

O  glorious  autumn,  thus  serene. 

Thus  living  and  loving  all  that  has  been ! 

Thus  calm  and  contented  let  me  be 
When  the  autumn  of  age  shall  come  to  me. 

— Blackwood's  Magasint. 
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The  Vienna  of  a  dozen  years  ago  was 
a  pleasant  capital  enough  for  the  few  who 
had  the  entree  of  the  most  exclusive  coterie 
in  Europe ;  but  it  was  the  very  last  cit/ 
where  one  would  have  dreamed  of  hold¬ 
ing  an  International  Exhibition.  It  was 
aristocratic  far  more  than  industrial  or 
commercial.  The  fathers  of  the  city  as¬ 
sembled  for  council  in  a  homely  building 
in  the  narrow  Wipplinger  Strasse,  a  build¬ 
ing  whose  unassuming  appearance  was 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  unpretending 
habits  of  the  men  who  used  it.  The  citi¬ 
zens  looked  as  if  they  were  well  to  do; 
there  were  few  beggars  to  be  seen,  except 
those  who  hung  on  to  the  skirts  of  the 
Church ;  but  except  for  occasional  out¬ 
bursts  of  feudal  pomp  and  magnificence, 
there  were  not  many  signs  of  great  for¬ 
tunes,  and  none  of  colossal  wealth.  The 
Bourse,  a  modem  institution,  was  more 
humble  than  the.  old  town-halL  The 
brokers  burrowed  away  in  lanes  and  side- 
alleys.  The  old-fashioned  banking  busi¬ 
ness  was  conducted  in  respectable  parlors, 
or  in  cages  behind  gratings  on  dingy  sec¬ 
ond  floors.  Branches  of  the  greatest  mo¬ 
neyed  houses  in  Europe  managed  their 
affairs  quietly  in  suites  of  apartments  in 
their  private  mansions.  The  shops,  like 
the  cafes,  were  dark  and  unattractive ;  the 
shopkeepers  sat  dozing  behind  their  coun¬ 
ters  at  noon,  and  for  a  couple  of  hours 
afterwards  buying  and  selling  seemed  at 
a  standstill.  Except  for  a  big  brewery  or 
two,  there  were  few  signs  of  manufactures, 
and  scircely  a  solitary  factory-chimney 
rose  among  the  spires  of  the  churches  to 
pollute  the  clear  atmosphere  with  its  smoke. 
The  city  itself  was  perhaps  less  taking  in 
its  exterior  than  any  capital  of  similar  pre¬ 
tensions,  and  strangers  were  so  little  in 
the.  way  of  coming  to  it,  that  it  made  but 
indifferent  preparations  to  receive  them. 


The  best  hotels  were  singularly  cheerless, 
and  offered  you  few  inducements  to  pro¬ 
long  your  stay.  Each  of  them  had  its 
provincial  clientele,  which  it  chiefly  relied 
upon :  one  was  a  Hungarian  house ;  an¬ 
other  was  affected  by  the  Bohemian  or 
Moravian  nobility ;  while  a  third  had  its 
old-established  connection  among  mer¬ 
chants  from  Trieste  and  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic.  Each  seemed  to  consult  the 
tastes  of  its  country  customers  by  making 
the  contrast  between  city  and  country  as 
violent  as  might  be.  Those  like  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Charles  and  the  Miinsch  were  excel¬ 
lent  in  their  own  way,  with  a  capital 
cuisine  and  great  civility.  But  the  bright¬ 
est  of  their  bedrooms  were  so  many  nurse¬ 
ries  for  the  blue-devils.  You  seldom  saw 
a  sunbeam  in  the  summer-time,  although 
the  thermometer  might  be  marking  90®  in 
the  dark  courtyard ;  and  you  were  stifled, 
with  your  party  of  ladies,  in  the  salons  of 
the  low-browed  resiaurauts,  among  the 
Austrian  gentlemen  who  were  smoking 
with  clos^  windows.  English  visitors 
flocking  to  an  Exhibition  would  have 
found  themselves  strangely  d^ysi,  had 
they  taken  up  their  quarters  in  one  of  the 
numerous  second-class  inns  that  laid  them¬ 
selves  out  for  the  citizens  from  provincial 
towns,  and  the  agriculturist  who  had  come 
on  pleasure-trips  to  the  capital.  In  the 
Stadt  Gratz,  Stadt  Prag,  Stadt  Constanti- 
nopel,  you  found  sanded  floors  and  stale 
tobacco  scents,  short  beds  and  small  ba¬ 
sins  ;  although  there  were  capital  veal  cut¬ 
lets,  to  do  them  justice,  and  excellent  Vos- 
lauer  and  Adelsberger.  Had  you  looked 
out  for  lodgings,  and  found  them,  you 
would  have  learnt  to  appreciate  the  com¬ 
forts  of  the  inns,  although,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  city,  you  lived  indei)en- 
dent  of  domestic  cookery,  and  went  abroad 
for  all  your  meals.  The  palaces  of  the 
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nobility  were  gaunt  and  forbidding,  al¬ 
though,  in  these  at  least,  there  was  space 
enough  and  to  spare ;  as  for  the  bourgeoisie^ 
they  huddled  themselves  together,  floor 
above  floor,  in  their  many-storied  houses, 
in  confined  accommodation  that  was  gradu¬ 
ally  growing  more  costly.  They  ck^  out 
rents  that  were  relatively  exorbitant,  by 
offering  a  closet  or  a  double  bedded  “  cabi¬ 
net"  on  unreasonable  terms.  Notwith¬ 
standing  that  Vienna  has  long  been  a  city 
of  upholsterers,  and  although  one  of  its 
suburbs  is  almost  peopled  by  the  guild,  it 
appeared  that  the  furniture,  sculptured  in 
waJnut-wood  and  padded  with  velvet, 
was  made  for  export  rather  than  for  home 
consumption.  Why,  indeed,  should  a  fru¬ 
gal  house-holder  replace  his  venerable 
heir-looms?  In  their  picturesque  tatters 
and  their  neutral  tones,  they  harmonised 
so  admirably  with  the  gloom  and  the  din¬ 
giness  that  kept  the  secrets  of  their  dilapi¬ 
dation  and  decay. 

If  strangers  were  apt  to  find  their 
quarters  dull,  the  aspect  of  things  out  of 
doors  was  by  no  means  particularly  lively 
to  them.  The  best  of  the  cafes  and  restau¬ 
rants  yitxt  low  and  dark,  close  and  crowded 
to  overflowing.  The  most  handsome  of 
the  streets  were  tall  and  narrow,  and  few 
of  the  thoroughfares  could  boast  of  pave¬ 
ments.  Of  a  wet  day  it  was  as  much  as 
your  clotlies  were  worth,  to  say  nothing  of 
your  life,  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  equi¬ 
pages  in  the  Karnthner  Strasse.  'I'he  reck¬ 
less  coachmen,  swaying  from  side  to  side 
with  loosened  reins  and  slouching  seats, 
rattled  through  the  seas  of  mud  that  flew 
in  showers  over  the  pedestrians  and  the 
shop-windows.  The  drip  from  the  house¬ 
tops  ruined  your  hat,  and  in  the  mob 
that  jostled  you,  it  was  idle  to  dream  of 
holding  up  an  umbrella.  It  is  true  the 
richly-wooded  environs  of  the  city  were 
delightful ;  but  it  was  a  long  drive  to  reach 
the  nearest  of  them  through  the  mean  and 
straggling  suburbs.  It  is  true  there  was  a 
variety  of  entertainment  advertised  for  the 
evening,  from  the  Court  oi>era  to  Sperl’s 
“  firee-and-easy"  in  the  Leopoldstadt  It 
is  true  that  there  were  bands  playing  night¬ 
ly  in  se<iuestered  beer-gardens,  weather  per¬ 
mitting  ;  and  that  in  Uie  Volks  Garten  in 
particular,  the  blaze  of  the  lamps,  the 
gaily-dressed  society,  the  foaming  of  the 
beer,  and  the  soul-stirring  strains  of  Strauss’s 
capelU,  transported  you  into  fairy-land,  or 
at  least  to  a  German  Valhalla.  But,  un¬ 


like  the  Viennese,  strangers  cannot  live  by 
Dreher’s  beer  or  Strauss’s  music  alone ; 
and  had  they  come  in  crowds  to  some 
special  attraction,  they  would  have  found 
that  their  room  would  have  been  more 
welcome  than  their  company  in  the  hotels 
and  the  restaurant,  the  beer-gardens  and 
the  dancing-saloons. 

For  generations  the  easy-going  Vien¬ 
nese,  had  gone  on  enjoying  their  life  in 
their  own  easily  jovial  way,  and  enjoying 
it  thoroughly.  They  bad  changed  little 
in  their  city  or  their  habits  since  the  days 
when  their  hereditary  enemies  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  had  been  in  the  way  of  coming 
periodically  to  beleaguer  them.  'I'hey 
were  profoundly  satisfied  with  all  about 
them,  partly  because  they  had  had  few 
opportunities  of  contrasting  their  belong¬ 
ings  with  those  of  their  neighlxjrs  ;  partly 
because  they  were  blesseil  with  admirable 
digestions  and  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
good  temper,  and  are  -  more  easily  enter¬ 
tained  than  any  people  in  the  world.  They 
combined  Southern  sensibility  and  spright¬ 
liness  with  a  good  deal  of  German  impas¬ 
sibility  and  phlegm  ;  and  antipatheticsil  as 
these  ingredients  may  seem  to  be,  they 
blended  most  happily  in  the  Austrian  na¬ 
ture.  In  short,  they  lived  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  themselves,  charmed  with  their 
rather  monotonous  existence,  and  wonder¬ 
fully  proud  of  their  city  and  its  time-hon¬ 
ored  institutions.  Had  each  private  dwell¬ 
ing  been  as  stately  as  the  Imperial  Resi¬ 
dence,  where  the  Kaiser  resid^  in  stately 
gloom,  amid  ponderous  decorations,  su¬ 
perb  shields  of  quarterings,  and  the  colos¬ 
sal  equestrian  bronzes  of  his  ancestors; 
had  every  one  of  their  public  buildings 
been  as  solemnly  magnificent  as  their 
cathedral,  with  its  glorious  glass  casting  a 
sombre  light  on  its  time-blackened  col- 
ums, — they  could  not  have  chanted  their 
famous  refrain  about  “  the  only  Kaiser- 
stadt  ”  with  more  enthusiasm  of  joyous 
conviction.  Thorough  conservatives,  as 
they  were  excellent  Catholics,  no  man 
thought  of  rebuilding  his  house,  or  cared 
to  improve  on  his  manner  of  living.  The 
heads  of  the  great  historical  families  spent 
as  much  of  their  princely  incomes  as  they 
drew  from  their  embarrassed  estates,  like 
good  old  Austrian  noblemen  all  of  the 
olden  time,  and  kept  open  house  in  mag¬ 
nificent  patriarchal  fashion.  There  were 
magnates — like  old  Prince  Esterhazy  in 
his  spacious  mansion  on  the  Freying — 
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who  spread  their  family  tables  at  mid-day 
for  any  of  their  kinsmen  and  connections 
who  chose  to  accept  their  hospitality.  It 
was  a  convenient  arrangement  for  the 
cadets  of  cadets,  who  had  no  career  open 
to  them  except  the  honorable  but  ill-paid 
profession  of  arms.  These  magnates 
turned  out  in  semi-barbaric  state  in  the 
Prater  of  a  spring  evening  with  their  clus¬ 
ters  of  well-known  liveries  and  their  mag¬ 
nificently  plumed  chasseurs.  There  was 
as  great  a  gulf  between  patricians  and  ple¬ 
beians  as  ever  there  was  in  the  Rome  of 
the  Republic.  That  was  possibly  the  rea¬ 
son  why  the  latter  were  content  to  go  on 
so  unassumingly.  They  knew  that  no 
display  could  carry  them  across  the  chasm 
that  separated  them  inexorably  from  the 
aristocracy  of  birth.  Building  a  showy 
mansion  and  moving  into  it  would  have 
brought  nothing  to  recompense  them  for 
a  deal  of  unpleasantness.  They  would 
have  had  to  sacrifice  their  comfortably  un¬ 
ceremonious  way  of  life  at  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
voking  constant  humiliation.  Their  equals 
would  have  sneered  at  them ;  their  supe¬ 
riors  would  have  snubbed  them.  Nor 
was  there  much  object  in  making  haste  to 
be  rich,  when  a  moderate  income  gave 
most  people  all  they  wanted.  I'he  nobles 
lived  on  the  rents  of  their  lands  as  their 
fathers  had  done,  and  were  much  more 
in  the  practice  of  negotiating  loans  than 
of  looking  out  for  eligible  investments. 
The  tradesmen  did  a  quiet  old-fashioned 
business,  and  regarded  absolute  security 
in  the  disposition  of  their  savings  rather 
than  rapid  accumulation.  Manufacturers 
were  yet  in  their  infancy ;  out  of  Brunn, 
and  one  or  two  other  rising  industrial  cen¬ 
tres,  the  manufacturers  were  like  trades¬ 
men  in  a  larger  way  of  business,  running 
somewhat  greater  risks  and  exposed  to 
heavier  calls.  Austria  is  essentially  an 
agricultural  nation :  it  has  but  a  single  sea¬ 
port  of  consequence,  and  its  communica¬ 
tions  with  foreign  markets  were  slow  and 
precarious.  Agriculturists  are  a  prover¬ 
bially  quiet-going  people,  who  live  a  good 
deal  on  home-grown  produce,  and  con¬ 
tent  themselves  with  modest  gains  and  an 
unpretentious  expenditure.  Vienna  was 
the  genuine  capital  of  the  country ;  and, 
until  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  never 
was  there  a  community  that  seemed  more 
fondly  wedded  to  the  habits  of  the  past, 
or  more  resolutely  averse  to  anything  that 
smacked  of  innovation. 


Seldom,  perhaps,  has  one  seen  a  change 
so  sudden  as  that  which  turned  the  Vienna 
of  the  Congress  into  the  bustling  Vienna 
of  the  International  Exhibition.  We  sus¬ 
pect  it  must  have  been  flattery  that  told  Au¬ 
gustus  he  had  found  Rome  of  brick  to  leave 
it  of  marble ;  and,  had  the  compliment  been 
true,  he  could  boast  of  having  done  but 
little  towards  demoralising  by  luxury  the 
worthy  citizens  of  the  Empire.  M.  Hauss- 
mann  and  his  master  found  the  materials 
of  their  grand  French  transformation-scene 
ready  to  their  hands ;  and  altliough  they 
lavished  more  upon  gorgeous  properties 
than  any  of  their  predecessors  of  the  mon¬ 
archies  or  republics,  yet  every  one  had 
known  that  Paris  was  rich,' and  by  no 
means  reluctant  to  ruin  itself  in  display. 
The  Parisians  of  the  Second  Empire  were 
not  very  different  from  their  fathers ;  only 
when  the  fashion  of  extravagance  was  set 
them  they  spent  more  lightly  the  money 
they  had  made  more  easily.  But  the  Vien¬ 
nese  seemed  to  have  changed  their  natures 
as  entirely  as  they  were  to  revolutionise 
the  exterior  of  their  city.  And  as  for  their 
city,  the  comprehensiveness  of  their  build¬ 
ing  schemes  left  those  of  the  yEdile  of  the 
French  Empire  altogether  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  A  community  of  timorous  and 
parsimonious  burghers  seemed  turned  of  a 
sudden  into  so  many  speculators  and 
spendthrifts ;  and,  what  was  almost  as 
strange,  they  appeared  to  have  come  at 
once  into  an  almost  unlimited  command  of 
capital.  It  is  easy  to  suggest  some  of  the 
causes  of  the  change,  although  its  sudden¬ 
ness  is  a  phenomenon  it  is  difficult  to  ac¬ 
count  for.  Austria  could  not  always  lag 
behind  when  all  the  Western  world  was  in 
movement ;  and  when  once  she  fell  into 
the  fashions  of  the  day,  the  sense  of  her 
backwardness  was  sure  to  accelerate  her 
progress.  She  had  constructed  railways — 
it  is  true  they  were  but  single  lines — and 
people  had  begun  to  travel  by  them.  She 
had  exhibited  at  other  exhibitions,  and  had 
come  creditably  enough  out  of  the  com¬ 
petition  so  far  back  as  twenty  years  before. 
Her  manufacturers  were  adopting  foreign 
improvements,  and  entering  the  field 
against  foreign  rivals.  She  had  been  gra¬ 
dually  creating  a  wealthier  moneyed  class 
who  were  accumulating  money  they  were 
learning  to  risk,  and  were  beginning  to 
look  for  new  fields  of  investment.  Her 
Government  had  been  learning  in  the 
school  of  adversity,  and  had  at  length  ac- 
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knowledged  the  existence  of  the  people. 
For  the  first  time .  for  long  there  was  a  fair 
assurance  of  peace  and  growing  prosperity ; 
for  the  Empire  had  gained  strength  and 
friends  by  its  humiliating  defeats  and  ter¬ 
ritorial  lossess,  while  its  reconstruction 
upon  a  constitutional  basis  reassured  its 
subjects  with  an  unfamiliar  sense  of  sta¬ 
bility. 

But  the  immediate  authors  of  this 
strange  municipal  revolution  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  knot  of  internationalist  adven¬ 
turers — not  the  internationalists  who  take 
for  the  watchword  of  their  propoganda, 
“  la  propriete,  c'est  U  ivl"  although  there 
might  have  been  excellent  reasons  why 
they  should  have  done  so — buU  inter¬ 
nationals  who  laid  themselves  out  for  cos¬ 
mopolitan  speculations ;  who  promoted 
venturesome  schemes  all  the  world  over ; 
who  bid  and  bribed  in  all  countries  for  con¬ 
cessions  they  were  pretty  certain  to  profit 
by,  whether  the  undertakings  they  floated 
should  sink  or  swim  ;  who  dabbled  freely 
in  time  bargains  in  “  Spanish,”  Italians,” 
and  Turks ;”  who  placed  loans  where 
security  was  shaky  on  handsome  commis¬ 
sions  ;  who  had  established  hnancial  “  con¬ 
nections”  with  the  leading  bourses  in 
Europe  ;  and  who  were  always  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  openings  for  virgin  adventure. 
Already  the  introduction  of  successful 
banks  and  credit  companies  had  been 
tempting  out  the  savings  of  the  Austrians 
and  {Mving  the  way  for  bolder  operations. 
Second-rate  houses  of  Greeks  and  Hebrews 
— men  whose  means  fell  far  short  of  their 
ambitions — saw  their  way  to  borrowing 
cheaply  and  investing  profitably,  could 
they  once  give  building  an  impulse  in 
Vienna.  Of  course  they  could  have  done 
little  or  nothing  had  they  not  found  a 
public  to  exploiter.  But  already  there  were 
Viennese  who  began  to  feel  ashamed  of 
the  primitive  condition  of  their  boasted 
Kaiserstadt.  There  were  moneyed  citizens 
whose  acquisitiveness  had  been  excited  by 
hearings  of  the  great  fortunes  that  were  be¬ 
ing  made  so  rapidly  abroad.  There  were 
well-to-do  people  who  were  ready  to  move 
into  more  commodious  houses,  if  any  one 
took  the  trouble  to  provide  these,  and  if 
their  neighbors  could  be  persuaded  to  keep 
them  countenance  in  the  change.  When 
the  first  new  houses  were  built  sites  were 
comparatively  cheap,  and  the  workmen’s 
wages  for  from  high.  The  new  blocks  of 
building  filled  up  fast,  and  paid  their  pro¬ 


jectors  handsomely.  The  example  set  of 
housing  one’s  self  luxuriously,  there  were 
many  who  felt  that  noblesse  or  ruhesse  ob¬ 
liged  them  to  follow  it.  The  promoters  of 
credit  companies  saw  their  opportunity, 
and  those  hrst  in  the  field  were  speedily 
followed  by  a  host  of  struggling  imitators. 
Nothing  needs  less  capital  than  building, 
so  long  as  you  can  find  credit,  for  you  can 
always  borrow  on 'your  bit  of  land,  and 
obtain  fresh  advances  on  your  rising  struc¬ 
ture.  Trifling  capital  yielded  disproportion¬ 
ate  returns.  The  companies  that  financed 
the  building  operations  could  dispense  with 
calls,  and  their  shares  rose  rapidly.  All 
classes  rushed  in  to  buy — nobles,  bankers, 
merchants,  shopkeepers,  petty  rural  pro¬ 
prietors — all  hurried  on  to  a  common 
ground  to  join  in  the  general  scramble. 
No  one  could  take  exception  to  the  pro¬ 
spectuses  of  the  new  schemes,  for  no  one 
could  deny  that  the  city  was  much  under¬ 
housed  ;  and  if  this  building  business  turn¬ 
ed  so  quickly  to  a  dangerous  mania,  it 
was  because  in  its  beginnings  it  was 
thoroughly  legitimate.  It  was  the  consti¬ 
tutional  carefulness  of  the  Viennese  that 
made  them  cast  their  prudence  to  the  winds. 
It  is  the  man  who  looks  the  most  closely 
to  his  money  who  is  the  most  envious  of 
the  better  fortune  of  his  next-door  neigh¬ 
bor.  It  seemed  hard  to  go  on  pinching 
and  saving  through  a  year,  to  lay  by  less 
than  your  old  crony  of  the  caje  has  turned 
in  a  week.  It  was  so  safe  and  easy  to 
speculate  on  a  certainty.  So  every  one  took 
to  building  individually  or  in  society  ;  every 
one  who  embarked  in  building  grew  rapidly 
rich,  and  felt  impelled  to  change  into  bet¬ 
ter  quarters  with  his  better  fortunes.  His 
new  apartments  had  to  be  newly  furnished : 
with  spacious  rooms  and  handsome  furni¬ 
ture,  you  were  bound  to  launch  out  in 
your  manner  of  living.  A  plutocracy  was 
growing  up  by  the  side  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  new  nouveaux  riehes  might  shine  by 
display  in  a  set  of  their  own,  though  they 
could  show  no  quarterings  on  their  gaudy 
carriages.  As  for  caniages,  they  came 
into  common  use  with  people  who  had 
never  gone  beyond  the  cafe  at  the  corner, 
or  the  beer-cellar  in  the  next  street,  except 
when  they  hired  a  fiaere  for  an  outing  in 
the  suburbs,  or  drove  to  the  JVurst  Alice 
in  the  Prater  of  a  Sunday  afternoon.  In 
course  of  a  dozen  of  years,  the  dull  old 
German  city,  whose  most  cheerful  houses 
had  been  those  grated  convents  with  their 
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blank  whitewashed  walls  that  stared  down 
from  the  bastions  on  the  glacis,  had  been 
turned  into  a  city  of  jmlaces.  It  might 
have  puzzled  even  the  builders  to  tell  how 
many  of  these  were  founded  on  cash  and 
how  many  were  based  on  credit ;  but  the 
new  streets  began  to  be  filled  with  people, 
flaunting  in  the  latest  fashions  from  Paris, 
who  flattered  themselves  they  were  at 
least  abreast  of  the  age,  and  had  certainly 
got  into  the  way  of  freely  discounting  the 
future. 

Those  who  had  known  Vienna  in  for¬ 
mer  times  might  well  rub  their  eyes  when 
th^  came  to  visit  the  Exhibition.  They 
had  read  of  extensive  building  operations, 
of  wholesale  demolitions,  of  the  levelling 
of  the  old  fortifications  that  cramped  the 
place ;  and  of  the  Ringstrasse,  or  circular 
Boulevard,  that  had  been  run  round  the 
city.  But,  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  on 
her  visit  to  the  King  of  Israel,  they  found 
that  the  half  of  the  wonders  had  never  been 
told  them.  Coming  from  the  station  in 
the  suburbs,  they  crossed  a  river  that  had 
been  newly  reclaimed,  embanked,  and 
spanned  by  magnificent  bridges.  They 
passed  by  superb  piles,  set  off  by  inscrip¬ 
tions  in  letters  of  gold  that  dedicated  them 
to  arts,  arms,  and  industries.  They  saw 
barracks  that  might  almost  vie  with  the  Ca- 
seme  Napoleon,  and  hospitals  that  scarce¬ 
ly  yielded  in  size  to  the  H6tel  Dieu. 
But  it  was  in  the  long  new  streets  devoted 
to  private  dwellings  that  the  Viennese 
might  boast  of  eclipsing  the  Parisians.  It 
was  not  only  these  magnificent  boulevards, 
with  their  superb  sweep,  their  imposing 
hbtels — we  use  the  word  in  the  French  sense 
— and  their  seductive  shops,  with  grand 
plate-glass  windows,  all  absolutely  novel 
creations  in  Vienna.  But  whole  quarters 
had  sprung  up  everywhere,  equally  stately, 
as  it  seemed,  in  their  appearance.  One 
thing  struck  you  especially,  when  you 
drew  the  comparisons  that  are  inevitable 
although  odious  :  there  was  infinitely  great¬ 
er  variety  in  the  Viennese  than  in  the 
Parisian  architecture ;  and  with  all  the 
variety,  there  was  a  general  simplicity  of 
harmony.  The  long  lines  of  buildings 
were  broken  picturesquely  into  blocks  { 
and  although  the  whole  of  them  preserved 
a  family  resemblance,  these  blocks  had 
often  a  marked  individuality  of  their  own. 
Here  and  there,  with  more  or  less  excuse, 
there  was  more  or  less  of  the  luxury  of 
ostentation.  Thus  it  was  not  unnatural 


that  the  grand  opera  house,  situated  where 
the  old  high  street'of  the  city  debouched 
on  the  most  fashionable  of  the  new  bou¬ 
levards,  should  be  lavishly  florid  in  the 
decorations  of  its  magnificent  stone- work. 
When  an  archduke  and  prince  of  the 
blood  condescended  to  build  his  archducal 
palace  in  a  row  with  the  dwellings  of  hum¬ 
bler  men,  it  was  but  right  and  meet  that 
he  should  break  out  into  sculptured  friezes 
and  carve  caryatides  over  the  portals 
where  sentries  were  to  keep  watch  and 
ward.  Joint-stock  companies  (limited) 
sought  to  advertise  their  new  hotels  by 
similar  display;  and  an  enterprising^rm 
ornamented  its  lofty  facade  with  frescoes 
in  gold  and  colors  that  reminded  you  of 
the  pristine  glories  of  the  Pinacothec  at 
Munich  ;  and  of  course  there  were  costly 
eccentricities  of  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
as  is  always  the  case  where  “  additional 
church  accommodation”  is  provided  for 
rich  and  fashionable  quarters.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  no  expense  had  been  spared ; 
on  the  whole,  everything  was  in  as  good 
taste  as  it  was  handsome ;  and  yet  one’s 
first  impressions  were  less  favorable  tlian 
they  should  have  been,  even  before  one 
became  conscious  of  the  defects  of  the 
drainage ;  nor  were  they  greatly  modified 
on  more  intimate  acquaintance. . 

It  is  possible  that  these  impressions  do 
the  city  some  injustice.  From  first  to  last 
the  Viennese  have  had  ill  luck  with  the 
Exhibition,  with  which  they  celebrated  so 
naturally  the  grand  reconstruction  of  their 
capital.  But  in  nothing,  perhaps,  were 
they  more  unfortunate — although  it  is  a 
strong  thing  to  say  as  much — than  in  the 
weather  with  which  they  welcomed  their 
visitors  who  turned  up  for  the  opening 
day.  You  came  from  the  inclemency  of 
our  northern  spring,  with  the  fond  idea  of 
basking  in  sunshine ;  of  enjoying  the  bal¬ 
my  fresh  breezes  that  blow  over  the  plain 
that  lies  under  the  lofty  Wiener wald.  You 
had  improvidently  left  the  warmer  part  of 
your  winter  wraps  behind  you,  and  you 
had  travelled  southward  in  the  garments 
of  spring  with  a  thermometer  sinking 
steadily  towards  zero.  The  pleasant  or¬ 
chards  of  Penzing  and  Schonbrunn  were 
laden  with  snow-flakes  instead  of  fruit- 
blossoms  as  you  passed  them.  The  early 
arrival  in  the  grey  morning  chill  of  a  se¬ 
cond  winter  was  cheerless  enough.  The 
quarters  that  lie.towards  the  Western  rail¬ 
way  stations  were  advancing  but  slowly  in 
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course  of  construction ;  and  there  was 
something  intensely  depressing  in  the  un¬ 
sightly  gaps,  and  in  the  unfinished  edi¬ 
fices  surrounded  with  frosted  scaffolding, 
and  in  the  dreary  spaces  hea{>ed  up  with 
building  materials,  slightly  covered  with  a 
ragged  mantle  of  snow.  It  must  have 
seemed  so,  as  we  should  suppose,  even  to 
those  princely  guests  whom  the  Emperor 
delighted  to  honor ;  who  were  receiv^  by 
guards  of  ceremony  on  softly-carpeted 
platforms,  played  into  court  carriages  to 
the  soul-thrilling  strains  of  their  national 
anthems,  and  driven  off  to  apartments  in 
pal^es  or  in  sumptuous  Ministries  of  Fi¬ 
nance,  There  is  no  question  it  appeared 
so  to  the  humbler  individuals  who  were 
cast  on  their  own  resources  in  a  strange 
city  that  had  been  utterly  transmogrifi^. 
No  court  carriages  for  them,  nor  indeed 
carriages  of  any  kind.  The  Viennese 
/f<»rr<f-drivers,  always  abused  alike  by  na¬ 
tives  and  foreigners,  as  among  the  most 
Offensive  animals  in  existence,  had  given 
evidence  of  a  certain  brute  intelligence, 
and  chosen  the  o|)ening  of  the  Exhibition 
for  a  general  strike.  Unite  intelligence  it 
was,  and  short-sighted  accordingly,  for  they 
succeeded  in  inflicting  irreparable  injury 
on  themselves  and  on  the  rest  of  their 
community  as  w'ell.  Had  the  city  and 
the  Imperial  Exhibition  Commissioners 
been  alive  to  their  real  interests,  they  would 
have  gone  straight  to  the  Reichsrath  for 
an  Act  emjwwering  them  to  requisition 
means  of  conveyance  of  every  kind. 
Grumbling  strangers,  who  were  but  mo¬ 
derately  touched  by  being  assured  of  the 
sympathy  of  the  townspeople  in  the  co¬ 
lumns  of  the  journals,  would  have  been 
keenly  alive  to  the  attention  of  snug  ve¬ 
hicles  sent  to  receive  them.  With  hearts 
warmed  with  affectionate  gratitude  they 
would  have  looked  on  the  snow’-covered 
town  through  a  rose-coloretl  medium,  and 
been  ready  to  express  approval  of  every¬ 
thing.  As  it  was,  what  ought  to  have 
been  a  “joyous  entry”  had  actually  in 
many  cases  to  be  performed  on  foot — and 
the  distances  in  New-Vienna  are  tremen¬ 
dous.  It  was  a  pitiful  sight  to  see  middle- 
aged  gentlemen  in  their  light  overcoats 
and  thin  travelling  boots,  shivering  their 
way  towards  some  distant  hotel,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  sulkily  on  the  heels  of  commis¬ 
sionaires  who  had  been*  heavily  bribed  to 
charge  themselves  with  the  luggage.  What 
the  tone  of  their  soliloquies  may  have 


been  is  matter  between  themselves  and 
their  consciences.  It  is  certain  that  the 
circumstances  of  their  reception  were 
little  calculated  to  predispose  them  to  ad¬ 
miration  or  enthusiasm.  In  their  conver¬ 
sation,  as  in  their  correspondence,  they 
indulged  in  a  deal  of  abuse,  which  was 
sometimes  ill-natured  and  often  unmerited ; 
and  from  those  earliest  days  liegan  a 
chorus  of  murmurs  and  unfavorable  criti¬ 
cisms  which_  have  gone  on  swelling  ever 
since. 

Nor  did  anything  happen  for  long  to 
change  the  winter  of  the  stranger’s  discon¬ 
tent  to  glorious  summer  or  even  sangiiine 
spring.  For  weeks  the  weather  continued 
unrelenting.  Winds  from  the  neighboring 
mountains  are  almost  daily  visitors  to  the 
city,  and  most  welcome  they  are  on  sultry 
summer  afternoons.  Uut  then  they  swept 
down  upon  us,  laden  with  rain  and  driv¬ 
ing  sleet,  and  went  whirling  round  in  the 
Ring,  howling  dismally  like  so  many  tor¬ 
nadoes.  In  those  vast  boulevards,  with 
their  spacious  side  arteries,  shelter  of  any 
kind  was  absolutely  unattainable :  the  stout¬ 
est  umbrellas  crumpled  up  like  the  feeblest 
parasols ;  and  while  you  were  making  un¬ 
availing  efforts  to  clear  the  wreck,  it  was 
odds  that  your  hat  had  gone  drifting  away 
among  the  lamp-posts.  The  pavements,  it 
is  true,  w'ere  wide  enough  to  establish  a 
reasonable  average  with  the  narrow  row  of 
flagstones  one  is  always  being  elbowed 
off  in  the  Karnthner  Strasse  or  Hermgasse. 
At  least  you  had  plenty  of  room  to  tack  as 
you  worked  along  in  the  teeth  of  the  gale ; 
and  although  the  stones  were  slippery,  yet 
being  small  and  laid  in  edgeways,  they 
gave  you  a  tolerably  firm  foothold.  But 
every  here  and  there  you  came  upon  an 
unflagged  cross  thoroughfare  cut  up  in  ruts 
by  the  carts  that  haul^  the  building  ma¬ 
terial,  and  your  boots  disappeared  alto¬ 
gether  in  the  deep  holding  clay.  In  short, 
in  such  circumstances  the  modern  city  did 
not  grow  upon  you ;  and  when  its  proud 
inhabitants  invited  you  to  appreciate  its 
beauties,  you  set  yourself  to  admire  them 
under  decided  disadvantages. 

When  a  man  is  housed  comfortably  he 
can  endure  a  good  deal,  and  may  hold  on 
with  tolerable  philosophy  in  hopes  of  hap¬ 
pier  times.  'I’here  is  no  lack  of  hotels  in 
Vienna  nowadays,  and  of  the  choicest 
quality,  so  far  as  appearances  go.  Our 
old  acquaintances  had  been  cast  alto¬ 
gether  in  the  shade  by  younger  and  more 
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imposing  rivals.  The  “  Empresses”  and 
“  Archdukes”  were  heavily  handicapped 
in  the  competition  for  customers  of  the 
modern  school  These  venerable  mansions 
had  no  room  to  turn  themselves,  cramped 
up  as  they  were  in  their  ancient  quarters. 
They  dared  not  so  much  as  throw  out  a 
bow-window ;  and  had  they  dashed  white¬ 
wash  on  their  respectable  fronts,  it  would 
have  shown  like  second-rate  enamel  on 
the  withered  cheeks  of  a  septuagenarian. 
The  grand  hotels  of  the  day  towered 
towards  heaven,  with  tier  on  tier  of  rooms, 
in  the  most  select  situations.  They  had 
their  bureaux  de  reception^  des  renseigne- 
ments,  des  bagages,  de  heaven  knows  what ! 
they  had  their  patent  elevators  and  their 
gilded  and  frescoed  dining-saloons,  and 
their  reading-rooms  furnished  with  the 
journals  of  the  world.  Truly  they  ought 
to  have  been  comfortable,  and  yet  somehow 
they  were  not  even  luxurious.  It  was  the 
old  slipshod  Viennese  administration  that 
was  adapted  to  all  this  complicated 
modem  machinery,  and  in  your  temporary 
home  you  were  made  painfully  conscious 
of  tire  unfinished  transition  from  the  old  to 
the  new.  The  manager  seemed  as  much 
abroad  as  the  proprietor  of  a  private  hotel 
in  Dover  Street  who  might  find  himself 
directing  a  caravansera  at  St.  Francisco. 
The  waiters  domineered  over  you  or 
neglected  you  in  the  independent  oriental 
fashion ;  it  was  difhcult  to  form  personal 
relations  where  there  were  so  many  of 
them,  and  frightfully  extravagant  scattering 
backshish  broadcast  Then  the  fixed 
charges  of  the  house  so  utterly  exceeded 
all  previous  experience,  that  modest  men 
accustomed  to  London  and  Parisian  prices 
had  to  fix  their  quarters  under  the  tiles, 
and  content  themselves  with  fifth-floor 
hccommodation,  that  looked  out  among 
chimney-pots  or  upon  covered  courtyards. 
Charges  that  had  been  going  up  for  long 
had  been  arbitrarily  doubled  on  the  eve  of 
the  Exhibition.  A  shake-down  was 
scarcely  to  be  obtained  anywhere  in  the 
house  for  less  than  seven  shillings  sterling ; 
for  a  fair  room  on  the  second  floor  back 
you  were  mulcted  ih  a  sovereign  or  up¬ 
wards.  We  have  known  errors  to  the 
amount  of  ^^40  in  the  bills  of  a  small 
family  for  a  single  week,  perhaps  because 
they  had  taken  most  of  their  meals  out  of 
doors.  The  “  seroicd'  had  been  doubled 
as  well,  and  you  paid  your  four  shillings 
per  diem  for  Angering  an  electric  sonnette 
New  Series. — Vou  XVIII.,  No.  6 


that  apparently  communicated  with  no¬ 
where  in  particular.  Everyone  you  met 
was  smarting  under  the  sense  of  injury,  and 
suffering  from  conAnement  among  cheer¬ 
less  and  costly  surroundings.  The  covered 
court  yards,  with  here  and  there  some 
stray  grumblers  sitting  like  crows  in  the 
mist,  were  as  different  as  possible  from  the 
bright  bustle  of  their  gossiping  counterparts 
in  Paris.  The  morose  ingenuity  of  the 
architect  had  arranged  that  ^1  the  smoking- 
rooms  and  reading-rooms  should  have 
their  look  only  upon  gloomy  side-lanes. 
You  were  always  rushing  out  of  doors  in 
desperation,  to  be  driven  back  by  the 
rain  that  came  down  remorselessly.  When 
you  went  abroad  in  search  of  amusements, 
you  sought  them  literally  as  distraction, 
and  as  matter  of  serious  business. 
Vienna  prided  itself  on  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  gayest  capitals  in 
Europe,  and  now  all  the  strangers  agreed 
that  the  gaiety  must  be  entirely  a  monopo¬ 
ly  of  the  natives.  For  the  natives  were 
imperturbably  good-humored  through  it 
all ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  you  found 
it  hard  to  credit  them,  when  they  said 
that  spring  weather  of  the  sort  was  quite 
unprecedented.  You  could  only  envy  their 
happy  and  hopeful  temperaments,  and 
wait  with  what  patience  you  could  muster 
for  that  open-air  life  in  the  summer  sunshine 
that  makes  the  great  charm  of  Viennese 
existence. 

There  was  the  Exhibition  that  you  had 
come  to  see.  Surely  an  unfailing  resource 
for  killing  the  day-time  at  all  events.  Well, 
the  Exhibition  promised  to  be  all  your 
fancy  painted  it,  and  more.  Although  it 
had  sprung  up  with  fungus-like  rapidity  of 
growth  on  the  low-timbered  meadow  that 
stretches  by  the  Danube,  yet  its  magniA- 
ccnt  dome  soared  high  over  everything 
in  the  city,  like  that  other  one  you  may 
have  often  gazed  at  from  the  Alban  Hills, 
across  the  Roman  Campagna.  Indeed 
the  dome  of  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  although 
it  was  founded  on  sand  or  swamp,  and 
although  it  towered  in  it  its  ponderous 
bulk  over  long  slender  columns  of  iron, 
dwarfed  the  creation  of  Michael  Angelo 
by  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  of  altitude. 
With  its  lofty,  long-drawn  aisles,  losing 
themselves  in  the  dim  perspective;  with 
its  endless  annexes,  and  inner  and  outer 
courts,  and  its  inAnity  of  succursales  and 
dependencies,  some  of  them  scarcely  small¬ 
er  than  itself — the  monstrous  building 
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looked  as  if  it  might  have  contained  the 
goods  of  the  world,  instead  of  mere  som* 
pies  of  them.  But  as  yet  it  was  a  splen¬ 
did  promise  and  little  more,  whose  very 
magnificence  seemed  indefinitely  to  defer 
the  hour  of  its  realisation. 

When  you  were  yet  far  away  in  the 
Western  railways,  looking  wearily  out 
from  the  windows  of  the  express  upon 
sidings  illuminated  by  the  station  gas- 
lamps,  you  had  read  “  Weltausstellung" 
ad  nauseam  on  interminable  lines  of  tar¬ 
paulin-covered  waggons.  The  Austrian 
railways  are  but  single  lines,  as  we  said, 
and  for  weeks  there  had  been  a  block 
upon  every  one  of  them.  The  goods  un¬ 
laden  from  the  Argosies  from  the  Indies 
or  the  l^evant,  were  said  to  be  lying  still 
under  slieds  on  the  wharves  of  Trieste,  in 
place  of  being  ready  for  display  on  stalls 
at  the  Prater.  Those  of  the  foreign  ex¬ 
hibitors  who  had  been  lucky  enough  to 
find  their  wares,  were  awaiting  in  despair 
the  arrival  of  the  stands  to  bestow  them 
on.  On  the  very  eve  of  the  opening,  the 
Exhibition  within  and  without  reproduced 
the  confusion  of  scene  and  speech  of  the 
tower  of  Babel.  On  the  following  day, 
by  the  hour  of  noon,  to  do  the  Austrian 
Administration  justice,  something  like  a 
provisional  settlement  had  been  effected 
in  that  most  depressing  chaos.  The  noble 
rotunda,  swept  and  nearly  cleared  of 
hideous  encumbrances  as  it  never  has  been 
before  or  since,  witnessed  a  ceremony  that 
was  not  unimposing.  The  Imperial  Com¬ 
missioners  brushed  down  the  hair  they 
had  been  tearing  for  days  past ;  brighten¬ 
ed  up  their  care-worn  faces,  gave  them¬ 
selves  a  moment’s  breathing-time,  and 
read  their  Emperor  a  solemn  congratula¬ 
tion  on  the  work  they  were  pleased  to  as¬ 
sume  to  be  finished.  His  Majesty  declar¬ 
ed  his  Exhibition  opened ;  and  opened  it 
was  accordingly,  so  far  as  the  imperial  fiat 
and  the  establishment  of  turnstiles  and 
money-takers  could  make  it  so.  What  he 
did  open  were  noble  piles  of  packing- 
cases,  a  rare  architectural  display  of  mas¬ 
sive  scaffoldings,  and  an  interesting  collec¬ 
tion  of  mattings,  sackings,  and  canvas 
from  all  the  countries  of  the  East  and 
West.  One-third  of  the  Exhibitors  were 
still  waiting  for  their  goods ;  another  third 
declined  to  unpack  anything  that  was  fra¬ 
gile  in  form  or  delicate  in  tint  and  texture, 
so  long  as  cranes  and  pulleys  were  swing¬ 
ing  heavy  beams  overhead,  or  the  dust 


was  settling  in  dense  clouds  upon  every¬ 
thing.  The  rest  of  them  had  made  some 
such  display  of  “  scratch  ”  decoration  as 
you  may  see  in  a  busy  railway  station 
when  royalty  honors  it  with  a  flying  visit ; 
and  chief  among  these  last  were  the  Aus¬ 
trians  themselves,  and  the  indefatigable 
Commissioners  of  our  own  Indian  depart¬ 
ment. 

As  yet  you  only  saw  the  faint  foresha¬ 
dowing  of  those  marvels  of  industry,  art, 
and  science,  which  were  to  be  laid  out  and 
arranged  in  all  their  perfection  by  the  time 
the  evil  reports  that  had  gone  abroad 
should  have  scared  so  many  of  the  intend¬ 
ing  visitors.  You  had  access  to  a  mere 
cabinetful  of  the  contents  of  that  noble 
gallery  that  was  to  be  consecrated  to  the 
fantastic  beauties  of  Japanese  art,  and  the 
painstaking  excellence  of  their  ingenious 
handicrafts.  Through  chinks  in  the  pali¬ 
sades  you  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  showy 
display  from  the  Ottoman  Empire,  with 
its  crowds  of  figures  in  costume  that  re¬ 
called  the  scenes  of  the  ‘  Arabian  Nights,’ 
and  those  hanging  carpets  from  Brusa  and 
Smyrna,  that  rather  gained  by  being  ad¬ 
mired  from  a  distance.  Then,  and  long 
afterwards,  the  Celestial  Empire  was  faith¬ 
ful  to  its  exclusive  traditions.  There  was 
an  embargo  on  Egypt  and  the  Principali¬ 
ties — in  short,  on  most  of  those  lands  of 
the  Orient  that  were  expected  to  give  its 
special  picturesqueness  to  the  Exhibition. 
In  Russia  you  could  adoiire  as  yet  little  or 
nothing  of  its  imitations  of  primitive 
Byzantine  art,  its  niello  work,  or  its  quaint 
Sclavonic  jewellery.  As  might  be  expect¬ 
ed,  the  Hungarians  and  Austrians  were 
in  advance  of  their  guests ;  and  ihost  of 
the  vendors  of  those  fancy  goods,  for 
which  the  town  is  famous,  had  transport¬ 
ed  the  choicest  of  their  wares  to  the  palace 
in  the  Prater.  But  there  were  only  un¬ 
sightly  blanks  on  the  walls  where  the 
Italians  were  to  suspend  their  delicately 
carved  wood-panellings  and  their  rare  mir¬ 
rors  of  Venetian  glass;  and  the  Marquis 
Ginori’s  pottery  and  porcelain  were  still 
in  their  cases,  or  hidden  away  under  cur¬ 
tains.  In  French  ceramics.  Deck  and 
Geoffroy  had  made  some  considerable 
preparations;  but  there  was  nothing  to 
lead  you  to  suppose  that  later  you  might 
wander  up  one  alley  and  down  another 
through  a  regular  quarter  assigned  to  the 
artists  in  china.  It  was  weeks  afterwards 
before  Barbedienne  came  into  the  field 
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with  his  gigantic  bron*es  and  Brobdingna- 
gian  vases  enamelled  in  exquisite  champ 
In'f ;  nor  had  Christofle,  with  his  enamels 
and  his  repousse  work  in  oxidised  silver, 
much  the  start  of  Barbediennne.  It  was 
no  fault  of  our  English  exhibitors  in  cera¬ 
mics  and  the  precious  metals — Minton, 
and  Mr,  Binns,  of  Worcester;  Wedge- 
wood  and  Copeland ;  Elkington,  Han¬ 
cock  and  Thomas — if  they  were  forced  to 
behindhand  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  They  did  their  best  to  please  the 
expectant  public,  and  made  a  hard  fight 
for  their  reputation  for  energy.  You  saw 
flowered  vases  whose  price  was  to  be 
counted  by  hundreds  of  guineas,  exposed 
inside  the  rude  packing-cases  they  had 
travelled  in ;  cases  which  were  covered 
with  polyglot  inscriptions  indicating  the 
value  and  fragility  of  the  objects  thus 
venturously  displayed.  You  saw  suites  of 
diamonds,  and  sets  of  opal,  emerald,  and 
black  pearl,  that  had  travelled  from  Eng¬ 
land  in  charge  of  agents  of  the  police, 
thrown  open  with  scarcely  the  protection 
of  glass  to  the  miscellaneous  mob  that 
came  swarming  around  them.  So  long  as 
the  stands  they  should  have  been  arrang¬ 
ed  on  were  “  delayed  en  route”  and  all 
inquiries  after  these  were  unsuccessful,  the 
Exhibition  must  remain  in  embryo,  even 
more  to  the  disgust  of  exhibitors  than  visi¬ 
tors. 

Most  disappointing  of  all  for  those  who 
had  come  to  see  the  Exhibition  in  the 
early  days  of  its  glory,  there  was  no  ad¬ 
mission  to  any  of  the  Art  Galleries.  It 
was  only  by  favor  of  the  guardian  on  duty 
that  you  obtained  access  to  the  central 
hall,  where  Germanicus  was  leading  up  his 
triumph  before  Augustus,  following  that 
noble  group  of  the  Captive  Ladies,  on 
Professor  Piloty’s  enormous  canvas,  mag¬ 
nificent  in  power  as  in  proportion.  You 
saw  no  finer  painting  afterwards,  and  it 
tantalised  you  with  thoughts  of  what  you 
were  missing,  —  and  you  were  missing 
much  that  was  as  fine  in  its  way.  One 
might  have  more  easily  forgotten  the  cold 
and  the  wet  of  the  Austrain  capital,  could 
you  have  betaken  yourself  to  bask  in 
Gentz  and  Eshke’s  Eastern  sunsets,  or 
Hildebrandt’s  noonday  scenes  in  the 
blaze  and  glare  of  the  desert.  In  Ger¬ 
many  alone,  and  in  the  Austrian  domin¬ 
ions,  whose  art  is  most  unfamilar  to  the 
English  stranger,  there  were  inexhaustible 
funds  of  interest  and  admiration.  In  your 


most  melancholy  or  least  sympathetic 
mood,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have 
resisted  the  geniality  or  pathos  of  some  of 
those  bits  of  genre  and  studies  of  domes¬ 
tic  interiors,  where  the  local  coloring  was 
so  vivid,  and  the  humor  so  easy  and 
natural. 

You  would  have  been  introduced  to 
strange  artists,  like  the  Polish  Matejko, 
whose  startling  portraits  remind  you  of 
Velasquez  or  Van  der  Heist,  whatever  the 
defects  of  his  taste  or  artistic  instinct ;  and 
to  Petitkoffen,  whose  cartful  of  Hungarians 
galloping  through  a  dust-cloud,  or  whose 
gypsies  bathing  in  the  pool  in  the  clay- 
field,  are  brimming  over  with  life  and 
spirit,  and  the  very  pictures  you  would 
hang  in  youf  den  for  company. 

But  all  that  was  sealed  to  you  as  yet, 
as  well  as  the  more  familiar  selections  from 
the  works  of  our  own  Academicians  and 
Associates ;  and  the  great  show  from  the 
French  salons  and  studios,  where  the  force 
and  philosophical  earnestness  of  powerful 
masters  like  Gerome  —  the  strong  and 
graceful  interpretation  of  nature  by  land¬ 
scape-painters  like  Jules  Breton  —  the 
brilliant  realism  of  the  Meissoniers,  Bou¬ 
langers,  and  Bern-Bellecour — relieved  the 
general  sense  of  the  theatrical  and  mere¬ 
tricious.  For  days  it  seemed  that  it  would 
have  been  well  had  a  suggestion  been 
adopted,  which  was  made  in  jest,  with  an 
arriire  pensee  of  earnest,  that  the  Emperor 
should  have  declared  the  Exhibition  open, 
only  to  close  it  again  until  it  had  made 
some  advance  towards  completion.  But 
although  the  rare  visitors  were  always  get¬ 
ting  in  the  way  of  the  belated  exhibitors 
and  their  workpeople,  things  did  gradually 
shake  down  into  their  place.  If  we  may 
venture  on  a  vulgar  metaphor,  the  daily 
progress  reminded  you  of  the  blackening 
of  a  boot,  when  the  shoe-black  has  begun 
to  give  it  a  polish.  Shining  points  flashed 
out  at  intervals  from  the  prevailing  gloom, 
each  gradually  extending  a  brightness  that 
was  running  into  that  of  its  neighbor,  until 
at  length  the  whole  burst  out  in  its  finished 
lustre.  Then  although  the  weather  was 
treacherous  as  ever  without,  yet  there  were 
interludes,  and  even  entire  days  of  bright¬ 
ness,  when  the  Viennese  eagerly  rushed 
into  their  summer  ways,  and  tried  to  per¬ 
suade  themselves  that  they  had  really  en¬ 
tered  on  the  fine  season.  You  had  occa¬ 
sional  opportunities  of  observing  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  well  as  their  city,  and  of  studying 
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the  changes  that  had  come  over  them 
since  you  had  mixed  with  them  last  For 
the  characteristic  Viennese  life  is  passed 
very  much  in  public  —  in  hot  theatres, 
stifling  cafh^  and  sweltering  restaurants  in 
the  winter  time,  and  in  all  sorts  of  open-air 
entertainments  in  the  summer.  They  are 
not  what  we  English  should  call  a  hospi¬ 
table  people  among  themselves ;  certainly 
they  do  not  care  to  entertain  strangers. 
The  highest  circles  of  society  have  always 
shown  themselves  exclusive,  even  to  visi¬ 
tors  who  have  every  title  to  enter  them. 
Now  and  then  an  English  Py lades  finds  an 
Austrian  Orestes  in  a  goc^  set,  and  is 
pushed  by  his  friend,  and  makes  a  social 
success.  Now  atui  then  an  aristrocratic 
foreign  beauty  becomes  the  rage ;  and  her 
husband,  of  course,  follows  in  her  train 
into  all  companies.  But  there  are  few  who 
can  boast  of  having  studied  the  cuisine  the 
Austrians  pride  themselves  upon,  in  a 
course  of  dinners  in  the  best  private  houses. 
As  a  rule,  Vienna  hospitality  limits  itself  to 
those  grand  r^ceptioru  de  rigueur  which 
keep  up  the  pomp  and  circumstance  oi 
the  family  mansion,  or  to  those  more  se¬ 
lect  entertainments  where  the  refreshments 
go  round  on  trays,  and  curiously-shaped 
cakes  are  washed  down  by  the  queer  con¬ 
tents  of  liqueur-glasses.  This  very  Exhi¬ 
bition  year,  when  the  Kaiser  and  the  Arch¬ 
dukes  his  brothers  opened  their  doors  free¬ 
ly  enough  to  their  official  or  more  con¬ 
spicuous  visitors,  very  few  of  the  unofficial 
nobility  cared  to  follow  the  imperial  ex¬ 
ample.  If  you  have  the  entree  at  all  into 
decent  society,  you  find  the  Austrian  gen¬ 
tleman  accessible  enough — to  a  certain 
point.  Address  a  casual  acquaintance  in 
A  little  knot  of  his  friends,  and  all  the 
others  will  esteem  it  a  compliment  if  you 
ask  to  be  presented.  Nor  arc  your  bache¬ 
lor  acquaintances  at  all  averse  to  your  so¬ 
ciety  at  dinner ;  only  the  dinner  will  take 
place  at  your  joint  expense  at  a  restaurant. 
Be  it  remarked,  in  passing,  that  although 
young  Vienna  dines  daUy  with  an  ex¬ 
travagance  quite  beyond  the  habits  of  the 
far  more  wealthy  jeutusse  dar^e  of  London, 
yet  the  habit  of  recherches  dinners  is  so 
very  much  a  recent  fashion,  that  at  the 
Jodtey  Club,  which  numbers  all  the  faster 
men  among  its  members,  there  is  no  din¬ 
ing  at  all ;  and  at  the  Casino,  in  the  Kol- 
lowrat  Ring,  it  is  matter  of  formal  ar¬ 
rangement. 

But  if  you  are  indulged  with  indifferent 


opportunities  of  studying  the  Viennese  do¬ 
mestic  life,  there  never  was  a  people  who 
had  fewer  secrets  for  strangers.  A  great 
change  is  coming  over  their  habits,  and 
one  it  is  very  curious  to  observe ;  as  wealth 
succeeds  in  asserting  an  influence  of  its 
own,  and  forming  a  new  world  in  the  old 
one.  But  the  Viennese  are  not  spoiled  as 
yet,  whatever  they  may  be  ;  and  there 
never  was  a  more  genial,  good-humored, 
unaffected  people  than  they  are  naturally. 
They  used  to  form  one  large  and  happy 
family,  living  together  in  an  easy  demo¬ 
cratic  simplicity,  thanks  to  the  undisputed 
ascendancy  of  the  aristocratic  element. 
Ranks  were  so  clearly  defined  that  no  one 
dreamed  of  taking  a  liberty.  No  one 
needed  to  stand  on  a  dignity  that  was 
never  disputed.  Places  like  the  Volks 
Garten  were,  as  they  are  still,  the  favorite 
resorts  of  all  classes  without  exception. 
Of  late  years,  there  is  a  comer  under  cer¬ 
tain  trees  where  the  crime  de  la  crime  is  ac¬ 
customed  to  assemble  on  a  couple  of  eve¬ 
nings  in  the  week ;  but  that  is  only  another 
sign  of  the  revolution.  The  prince  might 
seat  himself  at  the  table  with  a  petty 
tradesman  or  a  journeyman  mechanic,  call 
for  his  glass  of  beer,  and  exchange  cigar- 
lights  and  friendly  remarks,  without  a 
thought  of  the  one  derogating  or  the 
other  presuming.  To  this  day,  anywhere 
in  the  environs,  a  peasant  in  his  ragged 
blouse  will  accost  you,  quite  unawed  by 
the  lustre  of  your  new  frock-coat  or  tlie 
social  position  it  implies.  If  you  are  going 
the  same  way,  he  will  do  you  the  honors 
of  his  parish  road,  keeping  up  a  lively  con¬ 
versation  on  local  matters  with  ]>erfect 
good  sense  and  good  taste.  Me  would  do 
precisely  the  same  thing  if  he  recognised 
m  you  the  honored  head  of  the  great 
houses  of  Furstenburg  or  Esterhazy,  and 
neither  he  nor  the  Prince  would  deem  it 
either  impertinent  or  obtrusive.  Thus,  all 
living  en  familUy  the  very  finest  gentlemen 
go  to  the  most  popular  haunts  without  an 
idea  of  condescending,  or  being  contami¬ 
nated  *by  contract  with  their  inferiors ; 
ladies  dine  or  drink  beer  in  public,  with¬ 
out  any  fear  of  insult  or  annoyance ;  un¬ 
pretentious  citizens  go  where  they  are  sure 
to  meet  their  social  superiors,  without  any 
dread  of  being  snubbed. 

You  can  1^  introduced  to  no  better 
epitome  of  Vienna  life  than  by  spending  a 
fine  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  Park  and 
village  of  Schonbrunn,  if  your  principles 
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will  suffer  it.  'Fhe  palace  of  “  the  beauti-  colonel  covered  with  decorations  will  pack 
ful  fountain,”  as  all  the  world  should  himself  in  his  light  uniform  side  side 
know,  is  the  favorite  summer  residence  of  with  a  chimney-sweep ;  and  a  lady  in  the 
the  Emperor,  when  he  is  compelled  to  re-  crispest  and  cleanest  of  muslins  will  sub- 
main  through  the  heats  in  the  neighbor-  mit  herself  smilingly  to  the  roughest  pro¬ 
hood  of  his  capital.  Its  beautiful  French  cess  of  mangling.  You  reach  the  end  of 
gardens,  witli  their  tall  forest-trees  trimmed  your  journey  at  last,  and  find  yourself  at 
like  gigantic  hedge-rows,  and  their  sylvan  Schonbrunn,  where  all  is  smiling  in  the 
alleys  converging  from  the  surrounding  sunshine.  Aristocratic  carriages  are  set- 
wo^s  on  turf^,  flower-beds,  and  fountains  ting  down  at  the  gates  in  the  midst  of  an 
flowing  into  basins  of  marble,  are  the  pri-  unbroken  string  of  the  decent  bourgeoisie 
vate  property  of  the  Emperor,  and  consc-  and  the  working  classes.  A  mixed  multi- 
quently  perpetually  open  to  his  family  the  tude  of  all  classes  goes  winding  along  the 
People.  It  was  an  event  absolutely  un-  steep  zigzag  paths  that  lead  up  to  the 
precedented  when  the  gates  were  shut  and  “  Gloriette,"  whence  you  command  the 
jealously  guarded  on  occasion  of  the  /He  most  glorious  of  views  over  the  March- 
and  fireworks  given  to  the  Czar.  You  feld  and  the  wooded  crests  of  the  Wiener- 
should  go  to  SchOnbrunn  by  tramway-car,  wald,  the  Austrian  Alps,  and  the  distant 
if  you  mean  to  do  your  day  with  the  peo-  Carpathians.  There  is  a  dense  crowd 
pie  thoroughly.  I'hese  tramways  are  laid  swaying  about  before  the  dens  and  cages 
along  all  the  leading  thoroughfares,  al-  in  the  zoological  collection ;  every  bench 
though  they  often  carry  you  from  point  to  and  seat  is  covered  as  thickly  as  a  shelf  on 
point  by  the  most  circuitous  routes.  But  the  cliffs  in  a  breeding  place  of  sea-fowl, 
as  yet  the  citizens  have  not  learned  to  ap-  But  you  seldom  hear  a  coarse  or  ill-natured 
preciate  the  value  of  time,  although,  with  word,  and  you  never  see  a  drunken  man. 
all  their  newborn  extravagance,  they  re-  The  light  beer  does  not  intoxicate — ^nor 
main  alive  to  the  value  of  money,  down  does  it  stupefy  either,  if  you  may  judge  by 
to  the  very  smallest  coins.  In  their  penny  the  general  brightness  and  merriment, 
wisdom,  in  place  of  establishing  a  swift  But  good-humored  as  the  crowd  is,  a 
service  of  hansomes  to  cover  the  great  little  of  it  goes  a  long  way  with  an  English- 
flat  distances,  all  of  them  use  these  tram-  man.  You  think  it  time  to  adjourn  for 
carriages,  that  move  at  a  snail’s  pace  and  dinner  at  Dommayer’s.  Now  Dommayer 
are  stopping  continually.  Going  to  Schon-  is  almost  as  much  of  an  institution  as  the 
brunn  of  a  fine  afternoon,  you  may  wait  domkirche  or  Cathedral  Church  of  St  Ste- 
for  an  hour  at  one  of  the  halting-stations,  phen’s.  He  has  “  restored  ”  the  Viennese 
before  you  find  a  packing-place  in  the  cars  for  generations ;  and  no  doubt  the  officers 
that  are  passing  you  every  five  minutes,  of  the  French  armies  of  occupation  may 
A  seat,  of  course,  you  need  not  look  for :  often  have  requisitioned  his  predecessors  in 
the  seats  have  all  been  filled  long  before-  the  days  when  the  Hapsburgs  had  to  va- 
hand.  A  board  marked  comfiet,"  is  a  cate  their  palace  in  favor  of  the  Buona- 
part  of  the  equipment,  but  it  is  never  dis-  partes.  A  quantity  of  little  tables  are 
played  by  any  chance — the  Viennese  be-  scattered  under  shady  trees  before  the  ve- 
ing  mutually  accommodating  to  weakness,  randah  of  the  great  dining-room.  A  band 
and  never  evincing  any  repugnance  to  is  playing  under  a  kiosque,  and  you  may 
suffocation  or  strangulation.  Indeed,  if  have  to  wait  for  long  before  you  find  ac- 
we  invite  the  reader  to  accompany  us  on  commodation.  You  may  amuse  yourself 
the  tedious  journey  in  one  of  these  over-  in  the  mean  time  by  singling  out  the  per- 
crowded  carriages,  it  is  because  they  bring  sonages  from  the  undistinguished  crowd ; 
out  in  such  broad  relief  this  good-humored  very  possibly  it  may  be  your  luck  to  see 
good  -  nature  —  the  gutmuthigkeit  of  the  the  Premier,  whom  no  one  else  seems  to 
Austrians.  If  you  see  a  perspiring  mortal,  be  staring  at;  and  there  have  been  rumors, 
flushed  in  the  face  and  flashing  in  the  eye,  indeed,  that  the  most  volatile  of  the  ve^ 
protest  against  a  corpulent  individual  set-  respectable  Archdukes  has  dined  there  in 
tling  calmly  on  his  toes,  or  a  vigorous  mufti,  in  friendly  tbte-h-ttte  with  his  aide-de 
washerwoman  hoisting  herself  and  her  camp.  Fancy  Mr.  Gladstone  taking  a 
basket  into  the  car  by  help  of  the  purchase  quiet  cutlet  at  Cremome,  or  even  dropping 
she  has* established  on  his  coat-collar,-be  in  for  dinner  at  the  St.  James’s  Hall!  We 
sure  that  that  grumbler  is  a  foreigner.  A  shall  suppose  you  seat^  at  last ;  the  next 
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thing  is  to  lay  hold  of  a  waiter.  The  Aus¬ 
trian  waiter  is  always  the  most  independent 
of  mortals;  the  waiterlets  of  the  new 
school  are  the  most  objectionable  of  self- 
assuming  little  snobs ;  and  it  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  Dommayer’s  boys  are  so  used 
to  good  company  that  they  have  learned 
to  1^  no  res(>ecters  of  p>ersons.  But  if  you 
make  your  advances  to  them  with  respect 
or  cordiality,  they  treat  you  in  their  turn 
good-naturedly  enough,  and  are  even  will¬ 
ing  to  jest  with  you  in  their  moments  of 
leisure.  After  having  waited  long,  when 
you  least  expect  it,  they  fling  you  down  a 
clean  table-cloth,  and  cast  some  cutlery  and 
plates  at  random  on  the  top  of  it.  The  head 
waiter  himself  may  do  you  the  honor  of 
polishing  your  crystal  salt-cellar  on  his  cuff, 
or  smoothing  down  its  contents  with  his 
dingy  thumb ;  it  would  be  churlish  to  cavil 
at  the  action,  for  it  is  as  much  meant  in 
goodwill  as  when  a  Bedouin  plunges  his 
fist  in  the  disii,  and  passes  you  a  handful 
of  rice  and  mutton.  You  have  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  and  solid  dinner  served  spasmodi¬ 
cally  :  soup,  and  an  awful  pause  :  then  an 
armful  of  hors  d'oeuvres,  trout  and  saiue 
tartare  ;  boiled  beef  and  cucumbers,  roast 
beef,  potatoes,  cherries,  peas,  currants, 
beans,  cauliflower,  all  in  the  smallest  pro¬ 
portions  ;  entreos  in  heavy  sauces,  aspara¬ 
gus,  chicken,  salad, — and  so  on,  to  the 
mehlspeisen  or  puddings,  the  cheese,  the 
celery,  and  tlie  dessert  Meanwhile  Mar 
dame  the  Princess  of  Fresburg  and  her 
high-bom  daughters  may  be  sipping  ice  or 
coffee  on  one  side  of  you,  while  the  cob¬ 
bler  to  Madame’s  domestics  is  having  beer, 
brown  bread,  and  ^usages  on  the  other,  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family;  and  young 
Schwartzfeld,  the  Jewish  broker  from  the 
Schottenring,  is  making  the  corks  of  the 
frothing  odl  de  perdrix  fly  in  front  of  you. 

Schwartzfeld  would  scarcely  have  dared 
to  have  drawn  noisy  champagne  corks  un¬ 
der  the  eye  of  the  Princesses  a  few  years 
ago.  He  might  have  taken  his  seat  where 
he  is,  but  he  would  have  sipped  lus  beer  or 
his  Karlowitzer  like  other  people,  and  talk¬ 
ed  quietly,  if  not  sensibly.  Now  the 
Schwartzfeld  element  makes  itself  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  all  places.  This  season,  when  a 
world  of  strangers  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  old  landmarks  of  society  had  come  to 
stare  at  them,  the  upstarts  would  peacock 
about  in  all  tlieir  glory,  and  fool  themselves 
to  the  top  of  their  vain-glorious  bent. 
Heaven  knows  whither  this  lavish  ostenta¬ 


tion  might  have  hurried  them,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  panic  and  collapse  of  credit, 
which  sent  a  shudder  through  the  newly 
enriched  plutocracy,  while  many  of  them 
crumpled  up  like  the  leaves  of  a  sensitive 
plant.  As  it  was,  it  was  they  who  had 
been  running  up  prices,  and  had  made  it 
possible  for  their  fellow-citizens  who  live 
upon  foreigners,  to  attempt  the  extortions 
they  did.  So  long  as  credit  was  good,  and 
building  and  financing  operations  went 
briskly  forward,  it  was  their  pride  and  plea¬ 
sure  to  pay  their  way  where  their  betters 
in  all  but  wealth  did  not  venture  to  follow 
them.  They  moved  into  handsome  man¬ 
sions  in  the  Ring,  when  gentlemen  who 
had  not  joined  in  their  speculation  had  to 
leave  their  palaces  and  retire  to  apartments 
to  economise.  It  is  them  we  have  to  thank 
for  carriages  at  thirty  florins  a-day,  opera 
stalls  on  gala  nights  at  half  as  much  again, 
shirts  go  up  at  a  florin  and  a  half,  and  all 
the  madly  exorbitant  prices  the  hotel-keep¬ 
ers  and  restaurateurs  demanded  in  Exhibi¬ 
tion-time.  They  made  it  the  fashion  to 
feed  at  the  places  opened  in  the  Exhibition- 
grounds  and  elsewhere,  with  the  idea  of 
victimising  those  strangers  who  were  so 
slow  to  come.  At  first  the  P'rench,  Rus¬ 
sian,  and  cosmopolitan  restaurauts  gene¬ 
rally,  with  their  fancy  tariffs,  were  filled 
chiefly  by  them,  and  the  fools  of  real  fash¬ 
ion  who  were  ashamed  to  be  outdone  in 
a  question  of  expenditure.  It  was  they 
who  kept  up  “  additions”  that  must  have 
otherwise  been  reduced  to  more  reasonable 
proportions ;  who  paid  a  florin  for  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  the  caviare  that  Dommayer 
threw  into  his  ordinary  dinner,  and  three 
times  as  much  for  a  saucerful  of  crayfish  ; 
who  encouraged  establishments  where  the 
admirable  native  wines  of  Austria  and 
Hungary  were  tabooed  in  favor  of  sour 
ordinaire  from  the  Gironde,  that  sold  at 
seven  shillings  a  bottle. 

One  speaks  feelingly,'for  these  open-air 
dinners  were  among  tlie  most  agreeable 
things  in  Vienna,  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  you  had  a  pleasant  evening  after  a 
sultry  day.  How  different  they  were  from 
the  noonday  scramble  at  some  such  bour¬ 
geois  eating-^ouse  as  the  Rother  I  gel,  the 
“Joe’s”  or  “Reuben’s”  of  the  city  ; 'or 
even  from  the  better-served  and  admirably 
cooked  meal  at  one  of  the  hermetically 
sealed  restaurants  attached  to  the  old  Ivo- 
tels  1  Before  the  Trois  Frires  Frovenfaux 
you  seated  yourself  under  the  waving 
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boughs  in  the  Prater,  and  handled  your 
knife  and  fork  to  the  distant  strains  of  de¬ 
lightful  music.  At  SackePs,  on  the  Con¬ 
stantine  Hugel,  you  might  secure  yourself 
a  bower  amidst  masses  of  scented  creepers, 
and  look  from  your  eminence  over  the 
trees  and  the  housetops  to  the  convents 
and  the  churches  that  crown  the  Kahlen- 
burg  and  Leopoldsburg.  And  whatever 
one  may  say  of  Vienna  itself,  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion  as  to  its  environs.  Pity 
that  they  should  be  so  near  and  yet  so 
hard  to  come  at:  the  attractions  of  the 
city  will  be  multiplied  many  times,  when 
there  are  central  stations  in  the  town,  con¬ 
nected  by  lines  of  underground  railway. 
SchOnbrunn  we  have  visit^  already.  At 
Dorn  bach,  which  is  scarcely  more  distant, 
streets  of  villas  and  summer  cottages  em¬ 
bosomed  in  trees  stretch  up  into  the  most 
deliciously  sequestered  valley,  where  a 
brook  comes  rippling  down  from  the  hills, 
among  cliffs  and  trees  and  landlocked 
meadows.  We  have  heard  enough  of  the 
palace  and  park  of  Laxenbourg,  during 
the  sojourn  of  his  gracious  majesty  the 
Shah.  Nothing  can  be  more  romantic 
than  the  Brdhl,  with  its  black  fir-trees  on 
its  perpendicular  rocks,  the  portals  that 
usher  you  into  the  semicular  sweep  of  its 
pine-covered  hills,— except,  perhaps,  that 
next  valley  of  Baden,  where  you  might 
fancy  yourself  transported  to  its  namesake 
of  the  Black  Forest,  for  the  scenery  is  just 
as  wild  in  its  character ;  while,  except  of  a 
Sunday  or  a  f^te  day,  the  paths  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  are  far  more  deserted. 


The  busy  Vienna  lying  so  near  To  those 
forest  solitudes,  yet  in  the  mean  time  sepa¬ 
rated  from  them  so  distinctly,  suggests 
precisely  the  present  state  of  its  society. 
Those  solitary  environs  of  the  city  will  be¬ 
come  its  suburbs  in  a  few  years,  as  the  citi¬ 
zens  betake  themselves  to  a  less  sedentary 
life,  learn  the  value  of  their  time,  and  im¬ 
prove  their  very  imperfect  communications. 
Society  will  be  modernised,  and  will  settle 
down  into  the  counterpart  of  what  we  have 
known  for  long  in  Paris,  in  London,  and 
even  in  Berlin.  Everything  is  still  shifting 
and  changing,  although  the  changes  had 
been  going  forward  fast,  before  the  crash 
of  credit  arrested  them  for  a  moment.  You 
may  still  see  the  Kaiser,  his  court,  his  staff, 
and  the  municipal  authorities,  moving  so¬ 
lemnly  through  the  streets  from  station  to 
station  in  devout  adoration  of  the  Corpus 
Christi,  while  the  shops  everywhere  are  re¬ 
ligiously  closed,  and  the  gambling  on  the 
Bourse  is  brought  to  a  sudden  standstill. 
You  may  still  see  great  bands  of  pilgrims 
chanting  their  hymns  in  the  streets  of  the 
suburbs,  although  it  may  be  said  that  that 
perhaps  is  a  thing  of  the  future  as  much  as 
of  the  past.  You  may  still  see  the  old 
ideas  and  habits  being  smoothed  and  {k>- 
lished  into  conventionalities,  by  constant 
contact  with  new  and  aggressive  ones. 
But  with  the  single  exception  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  tlie  Mikado,  no  city  is  being  more 
rapidly  revolutionised ;  and  if  one  desires 
to  observe  an  interesting  process,  there  is 
no  time  at  all  to  be  lost. — Blackwood's 
Magazine. 
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BY  ROBERT  K.  DOUGLAS,  (OF  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM.) 


In  no  instance  has  the  truth  of  the 
French  proverb  “  Le  mieux  est  I’ennemi 
du  bien"  been  more  clearly  shown  than 
in  the  case  of  modern  Japan  and  China. 
The  progress  made  of  late  years  by  the 
people  of  the  former  country  has  been  so 
rapid  and  astounding  that  the  more 
modest  advances  made  by  their  neighbors 
have  appeared  too  insignificant  for  notice. 
With  their  national  power  of  acquisitive¬ 
ness  the  Japanese  have  without  hesi¬ 
tation  imported  wholesale  all  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  science  of  the  West  with  as 
much  ease  as  though  they  were  ordering 


a  consignment  of  shirtings.  They  liave 
founded  universities  and  established 
schools,  where  foreign  professors  of  every 
branch  of  European  learning  deliver  lec¬ 
tures  to  young  gentlemen  in  black  cloth 
coats  and  patent  leather  boots.  They 
have  constructed  railways  and  introduced 
telegraplis,  and  have  gone  to  a  vast  ex¬ 
pense  to  obtain  an  accurate  geological 
survey  of  their  country.  For  these  and 
all  their  other  efforts  to  Europeanise  Japan 
they  are  looked  upon  as  the  pioneers  of 
civilisation  in  the  East.  They  are  held 
up  os  models  of  what  intelligent  Easterns 
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should  be,  and  any  doubt  thrown  on  the 
stability  of  the  movement  is  laughed  to 
scorn.  And  certainly,  if  other  Oriental 
States  are  to  be  judged  by  the  standard  of 
rapid  progress  thus  set  up,  the  Chinese, 
when  put  into  the  balance,  cannot  but  be 
found  wanting.  Perhaps  one  reason  why 
they  have  not  rushed  with  such  headlong 
spe^  into  the  scientific  market  of  the 
West  is  that  they  have  less  need  of  foreign 
instruction  than  the  Japanese,  their  scien¬ 
tific  knowlege,  such  as  it  is,  being  more 
advanced  than  that  possessed  by  their 
neighbors.  Some  allowance  must  doubt¬ 
less  be  made  for  their  deeply-rooted  old- 
fashioned  prejudice  in  favor  of  walking  in 
the  paths  which  their  forefathers  have 
trod.  It  is,  moreover,  always  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  set  a  large  body  in  motion  than  a 
small  one ;  and  even  if  the  Chinese  were 
as  impressionable  as  the  people  of  the 
“  land  of  the  rising  sun,”  the  effect  of  a 
movement  among  them  would,  for  a  long 
time,  be  less  observable  than  would  be  the 
case  in  the  latter  country. 

But  though  when  we  turn  to  China  we 
cannot  point  to  any  such  surprising  results 
as  those  which  have  transformed  Yedo 
and  Yokohama  into  the  similitude  of 
European  cities,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  Western  science  has  not  of 
late  years  been  making  its  way  slowly — 
and  perhaps  all  the  more  surely  because 
slowly — among  the  400,000,000  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  **  middle  kingdom."  It  is  true 
that  they  have  neither  adopted  railways 
nor  established  telegraphs.  They  have 
not  founded  colleges,  except  one  in  the 
capital,  neither  have  European  professors 
met  with  any  demand  for  their  services 
outside  the  walls  of  Peking.  But  many  of 
the  most  thoughtful  men  of  the  Empire 
have  been  carefully  comparing  the  state  of 
scientific  knowledge  in  China  with  that 
existing  in  Western  lands;  and  intellec¬ 
tually  proud  though  they  be,  they  have 
eagerly  set  themselves  to  work  to  make  up 
for  the  time  which  they  have  lost  during 
the  many  centuries  of  stagnation  which, 
until  the  foundation  of  the  present  dynasty, 
overshadowed  the  land.  It  is  no  ex- 
agjgeration  to  say  that  at  the  close  of  the 
Ming  Dynasty  (1644)  Chinese  science 
was  at  a  lower  ebb  than  it  was  2000  years 
before  that  date.  From  whence  the 
ancient  Chinese  acquired  their  learning  it 
is  difficult  to  say,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  certain  sciences  were  more 


studied  and  better  understood  by  Chinese 
scholars  in  the  time  of  King  David  than 
at  any  subsequent  period  prior  to  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  the  Tatar  Emperors. 

On  these  and  kindred  subjects  the  his¬ 
tories  of  China  reveal  origins  so  ancient 
as  to  dwarf  into  insignificance  the  greatest 
antiquity  of  which  western  Europe  can 
boast.  If  we  trace,  for  instance,  the  history 
of  the  science  of  numbers,  as  known  to 
the  Chinese,  we  are  carried  back  nearly 
4000  years,  to  the  time  of  the  Eni|)eror 
Hwang-ti,  who,  we  are  told,  instructed  his 
minister  to  form  “nine  arithmetical  sec¬ 
tions”  under  the  fc^owiug  headings:  i. 
Plane  mensuration  ;  2.  Proportion ;  3.  Fel¬ 
lowship  ;  4.  Evolution ;  5.  Solid  mensura¬ 
tion  ;  6.  Alligation ;  7.  Surplus  and  Defi¬ 
ciency  ;  8.  Equation ;  and  9.  Trigono¬ 
metry.  To  the  same  Emperar  is  attri¬ 
buted  the  formation  of  the  sexagenary 
cycle,  and  this  belief  derives  some  con¬ 
firmation  from  the  fact  that  the  present 
chronological  era  of  cycles  dates  its  com¬ 
mencement  from  the  sixty-first  year  of  his 
reign.  In  the  “  Book  of  History"  men¬ 
tion  is  make  of  the  existence,  in  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Yao  (b.c.  2300),  of  an  as¬ 
tronomical  board,  the  members  of  which 
were  employed  in  watching  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  in  marking  the  sol¬ 
stices  and  equinoxes,  and  in  forming  the 
Imperial  Calendar.  Later,  again,  in  the 
Chow-piy  a  work  on  trigonometry  (b.c. 
1100),  we  trace  a  great  advance  in  the 
knowledge  of  mathematical  principles,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  translation 
of  the  first  section,  which  may  be  said  to 
contain  an  epitome  of  the  whole  work, 
taken  from  “  The  Chinese  and  Japanese 
Repository”  of  April  1864: — “  I,  former¬ 
ly  Chow-kung,  addressing  Shang-kaon, 
said,  *  I  have  heard  it  said,  my  lonl,  that 
you  are  famous  at  numbers ;  may  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  ask  how  the  ancient  Fo-hi  estab¬ 
lished  the  degrees  of  the  celestial  sphere  ? 
There  are  no  steps  by  which  one  may  as¬ 
cend  the  heavens,  and  it  is  impracticable 
to  take  a  rule  and  measure  the  extent  of 
the  earth ;  I  wish  to  ask,  then,  how  he 
ascertained  these  numbers  ?  ’  Shang-kaon 
replied,  ‘The  art  of  numbering  originates 
in  the  circle  and  quadrangle.  The  circle 
is  derived  from  the  quadrangle.  The 
quadrangle  originates  in  the  right  angle. 
The  right  angle  originates  in  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  the  nine  digits.  Hence  separat¬ 
ing  a  right  angle  into  its  component  parts. 
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if  the  base  be  equal  to  3,  and  the  altitude 
to  4,  a  line  connecting  the  farther  ex¬ 
tremities  will  be  5.  Square  the  external 
dimension,  and  half  the  amount  will  give 
the  area  of  the  triangle.  Add  together  all 
the  sides,  and  the  result  will  equal  the  sum 
of  3,  4,  and  5.  The  square  of  the  hypo- 
thenuse  being  25,  is  equal  to  the  squares 
of  the  two  short  sides  of  the  triangle. 
Thus,  the  means  by  which  Yu  restored 
order  throughout  the  empire,  was  by  fol¬ 
lowing  out  the  principles  of  these  num¬ 
bers.’  Chow-kung  exlaimed,  ‘  How  truly 
great  is  the  theory  of  numbers !  May  I 
ask  what  is  the  principle  of  the  use  of  the 
rectangle  ?  ’  Shang-kaon  replied,  ‘  The 
plane  rectangle  is  formed  by  uninclined 
straight  lines.  The  direct  rectangle  is 
used  for  observing  heights.  The  reversed 
rectangle  is  used  for  fathoming  depths. 
The  flat  rectangle  is  used  for  ascertaining 
distance.  By  the  revolution  of  the  rec¬ 
tangle,  the  circle  is  formed.  By  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  rectangles,  the  square  is  formed 
....  The  numbers  of  the  square  being 
the  standard,  the  dimensions  of  the  circle 
are  deduced  from  the  square.  .  .  .  This 
knowledge  begins  with  the  straight  line, 
the  straight  line  is  a  component  part  of 
the  rectangle,  and  the  numbers  of  the  rec¬ 
tangle  are  applicable  to  the  construction 
of  all  things.’  Chow-kung  exclaimed, 
*  Excellent  indeed  1  ’  ” 

And  we  may  well  echo  the  exclamation. 
But  unfortunately  this  promise  of  great 
scientific  results  was  doomed,  during  many 
succeeding  ages,  to  be  obscured.  Evil 
days  overtook  the  lovers  of  literature  and 
science.  Their  books  were  burnt,  many 
of  their  number  were  put  to  death,  and 
the  remainder, 

**  Neglected  and  oppress’d. 

Wished  to  be  with  them  and  at  rest.” 

In  succeeding  ages  there  were  partial 
revivals  in  scientific  research,  and  during 
the  Yuen  Dynasty  (a.d.  1280-1368),  an 
algebraic  system,  possibly  derived  from  the 
Arab  traders  who  at  that  time  began  to 
visit  China,  was  introduced  by  a  native 
writer  in  a  work  entitled,  “  The  Mirror  of 
the  Mensuration  of  Circles.”  But  with 
the  accession  of  the  Ming  Emperors  (a.d. 
1368)  darkness  again  covered  the  land, 
and  so  completely  during  the  following 
two  hundred  years  were  the  works  of  the 
earlier  native  scholars  forgotten,  that  when 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  laid  bare  their  stores 


of  European  science  at  the  court  of  their 
patron  Kang-hi,  the  message  sounded  in 
the  ears  of  their  hearers  not  only  as  an 
improvement  on  the  native  methods  of 
computation  and  system  of  astronomy, 
but  as  something  quite  new  and  startling. 
The  road  to  honor  and  advancement  thus 
thrown  open  to  the  missionaries  was 
eagerly  trodden  by  them.  The  Astrono¬ 
mical  Board  was  placed  under  their  direc¬ 
tion,  and  the  young  Emperor,  himself  a 
youth  of  learning  and  scientific  attain¬ 
ments,  treated  them  with  marked  conside¬ 
ration  and  favor.  The  stimulus,  however, 
thus  given  to  the  study  of  the  science  of 
numbers  led  to  the  reproduction  of  the 
native  works  of  which  we  have  been  speak¬ 
ing,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind ;  and 
though  it  was  universally  acknowledged 
that  the  missionaries  had  supplied  much 
that  was  wanting  in  the  native  scientific 
systems,  they  from  that  time  ceased  to 
hold  the  pre-eminently  high  position  they^ 
had  formerly  occupied.  Latterly,  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  scientific  enquiry  has  become  very 
general  throughout  the  empire,  and  the 
Jesuits  have  found  worthy  successors  in 
the  native  authors,  who  have  enriched  the 
literature  of  their  country  with  many 
learned  and  valuable  works  on  astronomy 
and  mathematics.  Quite  recently,  also, 
translations  of  several  European  works  on 
these  subjects,  notably  Mr.  Wylie’s  edition 
of  De  Morgan’s  “Treatise  on  Algebra,” 
Loomis’  “  Elements  of  Analytical  Geome¬ 
try,  and  of  the  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus,”  Herschel’s  “  Outlines  of  Astro¬ 
nomy,”  as  well  as  several  original  works 
on  mathematics,  have  been  published  in 
China,  the  joint  work  of  foreigners  and 
natives,  and  have  met  with  much  favor 
and  support  from  the  literary  classes.  New 
editions  of  several  of  these  works  have  been 
brought  out  by  wealthy  natives,  among 
whom  Euclid  is  now  almost  as  much  stu¬ 
died  as  among  ourselves. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  Egyptians  of 
old,  the  scientific  knowledge,  properly  so 
called,  of  the  Chinese  is  confined  almost 
entirely  to  arithmetic  and  geometry.  Of 
geology,  mineralogy,  pneumatics,  electri¬ 
city  and  chemistry,  they  know  nothing. 
In  antiquity  the  medical  art  vies  with  the 
knowledge  of  numbers;  but  it  has  been 
from  the  beginning,  and  is  now,  an  art 
and  not  a  science.  The  voluminous  native 
works  on  medicine  which  are  to  be  found 
in  almost  every  bookseller’s  shop  through- 
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out  the  Empire  dwell  entirely  on  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  simples.  The  properties  belonging 
to  herbs,  and  to  tlie  leaves  and  fruits  of 
plants,  have  been  carefully  studied  by 
medical  practitioners  in  all  ages,  but  be¬ 
yond  this  point  these  learned  men  have 
never  got  They  know  nothing  of  ana¬ 
tomy,  and  of  the  composition  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  compounds  they  are  entirely  igno¬ 
rant  Hence  the  status  of  medical  men  is 
a  very  low  one.  They  are  looked  upon 
only  as  quacks  and  imposters,  and  occupy 
much  the  same  position  tliat  certain  herba¬ 
lists  hold  among  ourselves.  The  doors  of 
the  profession  are  thrown  open  to  tliem 
without  any  qualifying  examination  to  bar 
the  way.  Any  one  may  set  up  as  a  doctor 
who  chooses  to  do  so,  and  so  long  as  he 
is  tolerably  successful  with  his  patients  he 
is  allowed  to  pursue  his  course  unmolest¬ 
ed ;  it  is  only  when  a  patient  dies  under 
his  care  that  the  officials  trouble  them¬ 
selves  about  him.  This  state  of  the  law 
acts  in  two  ways :  for  while  it  succeeds  in 
deterring  utterly  incapable  men  from  en¬ 
tering  the  profession,  it  makes  practitioners 
extremely  unwilling  to  undertake  danger¬ 
ous  cases. 

Of  physiology  the  Chinese  know  next 
to  nothing,  and  their  ideas  as  to  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  various  organs  are  as  vagne 
as  they  are  absurd.  Poit-nwrUm  exami¬ 
nations  are  unknown  among  them,  and 
hence  they  derive  what  they  profess  to 
know  solely  from  the  traditions  of  the  past, 
aided  by  their  own  imaginations.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  highest  authorities  the  body  is 
a  microcosm,  and  is  composed  of  the  five 
elements — fire,  water,  metal,  wood,  and 
earth.  When  these  act  together  in  har¬ 
mony,  the  subject  is  in  perfect  health,  but 
but  when  the  balance  is  lost  disease  and 
sickness  supervene.  The  great  object, 
therefore,  of  the  physician  is  to  discover 
which  of  these,  having  gained  the  pre¬ 
eminence,  requires  to  be  repressed;  and 
this  is  done  by  carefully  feeling  and  com- 
p>aring  tlie  various  pulses  of  the  body — 
for,  according  to  the  theory  of  these  wise 
men  of  tlie  East,  each  organ  has  a  sepa¬ 
rate  pulse,  which  communicates  with  an 
ascertained  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
body,  and  as  each  organ  is  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  one  of  the  five  elements,  it  is 
easy  to  discover,  by  an  examination  all 
the  pulses,  which  one  is  at  fault.  A  receipt 
book  is  then  referred  to,  and  from  it  is 
chosen  a  medicine  either  “  to  strengthen  the 


breath,  to  put  down  the  phlegm,  to  equa¬ 
lise  and  warm  the  blood,  to  repress  the 
humors,  to  purge  the  liver,  to  remove 
noxious  matters,  to  improve  the  apfietite, 
to  stimulate  the  gate  of  life,  or  to  restore 
harmony,”  as  the  case  may  be. 

Of  the  functions  of  the  brain  they  are 
a  good  deal  in  the  dark,  although  from  a 
well-known  experiment  they  have  derived 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  to  some  extent 
the  seat  of  the  intellect  The  unfortunate 
man  who  served  to  convince  them  of  this 
fact  was  a  member  of  the  Han-lln  College, 
whose  great  learning  and  wonderful  me¬ 
mory  had  earned  for  him  the  soubriquet  of 
“  the  walking  library.”  It  chanced,  how¬ 
ever,  that  while  riding  in  Mongolia  he 
was  thrown  from  his  horse  to  the  ground 
with  such  violence,  that  the  blow  fractured 
his  skulL  A  native  physician  who  was 
called  in,  alarmed  at  the  extent  of  the  in¬ 
jury,  attemped  tlie  strange  experiment  of 
substituting  the  brains  of  a  cow  for  those  of 
his  patient.  “  But,”  adds  the  narrator, 
“  the  accident  occasioned  the  utter  prostra¬ 
tion  of  his  eminent  powers  of  mind,  and 
he  became  from  that  tin:e  forward  a 
wholly  different  man  from  what  he  had 
been  before.”  Another  belief,  not  based 
upon  experience,  is  that  the  brain,  by 
means  of  the  spinal  cord,  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  kidneys.  The  func¬ 
tions  of  some  of  the  organs  are  thus,  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  well-known  work,  entitled, 
“  The  Mirror  of  Medicine — 

“  The  spleen  rubs  against  tire  stomach, 
and  grinds  the  food ;  it  also  keeps  up  the 
proper  degree  of  heat  in  the  five  tsang. 
It  moves  the  muscles  and  lips,  and  thus 
regulates  the  opening  of  the  mouth ;  more¬ 
over,  it  directs  our  secret  ideas,  so  that 
they  become  known  to  us. 

“  The  liver  regulates  the  tendons,  and 
ornaments  the  nails  of  the  hands  and  feet. 

**  The  heart  regulates  the  blood-vessels, 
beautifies  the  complexion,  and  by  its 
means  we  are  enabled  to  open  the  ears 
and  move  the  tongue. 

“  Tire  kidneys  govern  the  bones,  beau¬ 
tify  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  open  the 
orifices  of  the  two  yin. 

^  The  diaphragm  being  spread  out  like 
a  membrane  beneath  the  heart,  and  being 
intimately  joined  all  round  to  the  ribs 
and  spine,  thus  covers  over  the  thick  va¬ 
por,  so  that  the  foul  air  can  not  arise.” 

The  gall-bladder  is  believed  to  be 
the  seat  of  courage;  and,  like  the  New 
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Zealanders,  Chinamen  imagine  that  by 
devouring  the  gall  of  wild  beasts  and 
fearless  men  they  gain  courage  and  daring 
— a  theory  which  is  not  unfrequently 
submitted  to  the  test  of  practice  on  the 
death  of  celebrated  bandits  and  rebels, 
when  the  would-be  graduates  in  bravery 
become  eager  competitors  for  the  secret 
source  of  the  deceased’s  former  greatness, 
liut  of  all  matters  relating  to  physiology, 
that  of  which  they  profess  to  know  most, 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  is  that  of 
which  they  are  pre-eminently  ignorant 
They  appi>ear  to  make  little  or  no  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  arteries  and  veins,  and 
they  hold  the  wildest  ideas  as  to  the  course 
pursued  by  the  blood  through  the  body, 
and  the  purposes  it  serves.  Fortunately 
Chinamen  have  a  profound  distrust  of  the 
pretended  knowledge  of  the  native  doctors. 
They  are  far  too  practical  a  people  to  re¬ 
main  blind  to  the  powerlessness  of  those 
practitioners  in  cases  of  real  illness,  or  to 
Ignore  the  superior  skill  and  science  of 
European  physicians.  The  importance  of 
health  is  sufficient  to  dissipate  all  preju¬ 
dices,  and  men  who  would  as  soon  cut 
their  children’s  throats  as  allow  them  to 
attend  a  mission  school,  do  not  hesitate 
to  apply  to  the  foreign  i-sangs  for  advice 
for  themselves,  their  wives,  and  their  fa¬ 
milies.  Of  this  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  natives  advantage  has  been  taken  by 
the  various  missionary  societies,  and  hos¬ 
pitals  have  been  established  in  Peking  and 
at  many  places  along  the  coast,  where  the 
good  ejected  has  been  incalculable.  Not 
only  have  they  been  the  means  of  dissemi¬ 
nating  throughout  the  empire  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  superiority  of  foreign 
medical  practice,  but  they  have  acted  as 
schools  of  medicine  for  a  number  of  intel¬ 
ligent  natives  who,  while  assisting  the  me¬ 
dical  men  in  the  treatment  of  the  patients, 
have  graduated  in  the  science.  Tlie  print¬ 
ing  press,  also,  has  done  good  work  in 
opening  the  eyes  of  Chinamen  to  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  frame, 
the  causes  of  disease,  and  its  cure.  Four 
works  by  Dr.  Hobson  deserve  special 
notice,  from  their  intrinsic  value  and  from 
the  favor  witli  which  they  have  been 
received  by  native  scholars.  His  first 
production,  in  1851,  a  “Treatise  on  Phy¬ 
siology,’’  was  extremely  popular,  and  was 
republisheil  at  Canton  by  a  local  magnate, 
accompanied  by  a  laudatory  preface. 
Six  years  later  he  brought  out  the  “  First 


Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery  in  the 
West,”  which  he  illustrated  with  upwards 
of  400  woodcuts  carefully  copied  from 
the  works  of  Liston,  Ferguson,  Druitt, 
Erichsen  an4  others.  A  “  Treatise  on 
Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Children”  fol¬ 
lowed  in  1858,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
published  his  “  Practice  of  Medicine  and 
Materia  Medica.”  All  these  works  met 
with  the  most  unqualified  success,  not  only 
in  China  but  in  Japan  also,  where  they 
were  reprinted  with  copious  notes.  Other 
works  by  Roberts,  Kerr,  Lobscheid  and 
others,  have  aided  in  the  same  good  cause, 
and  are  already  bearing  fruit  by  giving  an 
impetus  to  scientific  enquiry,  and  by 
breaking  down  the  prejudices  which  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  introduction  of  other 
branches  of  Western  knowledge  into  China. 

The  study  of  the  geography  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  and  of  the  structure  of  its  language, 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  some  modem 
scholars,  and  the  works  of  many  of  them 
are  marked  by  deep  research  and  great 
critical  acumen.  But  their  indisposition 
to  enquire  into  the  languages,  history  and 
geography,  of  foreign  countries,  narrows 
the  field  of  their  observation,  and  dimi¬ 
nishes  the  interest  that  is  felt  in  the  results 
of  their  labors. 

From  the  nature  of  things,  however,  the 
sciences,  and  especially  the  non-applied 
sciences,  must  for  many  years  to  come 
make  but  very  slow  progress  in  China. 
Within  a  narrow  circle  of  scholars  they 
will  doubtless  be  more  and  more  culti¬ 
vated,  and  gradually  a  knowledge  of  them 
will  leaven  the  whole  land.  But  at  pre¬ 
sent  they  do  not  find  favor  with  the  gov¬ 
erning  classes,  who  in  all  they  do  look  for 
some  immediate  advantage,  and  are  un¬ 
willing  to  trouble  themselves  about  any 
branch  of  knowledge  which  is  not,  in  some 
way,  subservient  to  the  practical  interests 
of  their  class.  For  science,  as  science, 
they  have  no  love.  They  are  willing  to 
use  it  to  serve  the  ends  they  wish  to  gain 
at  the  moment,  but  they  are  equally  will¬ 
ing  to  discard  it  as  soon  as  those  ends  are 
accomplished.  As  an  instance  in  point 
we  may  quote  tlie  equipment  and  dis¬ 
bandment  of  the  Lay-Osborn  expedition 
in  1863.  Being  sorely  pressed  by  the 
Tae-ping  rebels,  the  Chinese  Government 
determined  to  establish  a  steam  navy, 
which  was  to  be  commanded  by  English¬ 
men  and  manned  by  natives.  In  prose¬ 
cution  of  their  scheme,  they  purchased  a 
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fleet  of  despatch  and  gun-boats,  but  be¬ 
fore  they  arrived  the  danger  was  passed. 
Colonel  Gordon  had  captured  Nanking 
and  crushed  the  rebellion,  and  as  a  natural 
sequence  the  Govemmenr  threw  over 
their  agent  Lay,  and  sent  the  vessels  back 
to  England.  Since  that  time  other  mo¬ 
tives  have  been  at  work,  which  have  in¬ 
duced  them  again  to  seek  the  aid  of  for¬ 
eign  mechanical  science.  At  Tientsin, 
Shanghai,  Nanking  and  Foochow,  they 
have  estabished  arsenals  ;  and,  at  the  three 
latter  places,  dockyards  also,  where  vessels 
of  war  are  built,  and  every  kind  of  muni¬ 
tion  of  war  is  manufacture,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  foreign  engineers.  At  Foochow 
the  arsenal  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Min,  where,  in  combination  with  the 
yards  for  the  construction  of  vessels  and 
their  armaments,  have  been  established 
schools,  in  which  natives  are  passed  through 
such  a  course  of  instruction  as  to  fit  them 
for  taking  the  command  and  management 
of  vessels  and  dockyards.  About  300 
young  Chinamen  are  here  engaged  in 
studying  navigation  and  mechanics  under 
the  superintendence  of  between  sixty  and 
seventy  teachers,  artisans,  &c.,  most  of 
whom  are  French.  A  'half-pay  English 
naval  officer  presides  over  the  school  of 
navigation,  and  has  so  far  succeeded  vrith 
his  pupils  as  to  be  able  to  provide  good 
and  efficient  native  crews  and  engineers 
for  the  steamers  employed  on  Government 
duty  along  the  coast  Already  several 
transports  carrying  guns,  and  gunboats, 
have  been  successfully  launched  from  the 
dockyard,  and  others  are  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing  completion.  The  former  vessels  have 
bwn  employed  in  carrying  the  imperial 
grain  to  the  north,  and  although  they  are 
entirely  manned  and  officered  by  natives. 
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it  is  noteworthy  that  no  accident  has  as 
yet  befallen  any  of  them. 

The  arsenals  at  Nanking  and  Tientsin 
are  more  entirely  devoted  to  the  manafac- 
ture  of  rifled  guns,  torpedoes,  and  all  kinds 
of  munitions  of  war.  That  at  Shanghai 
resembles  more  nearly  in  its  constitution 
the  establishment  on  the  banks  of  the  Min, 
but  differs  from  all  three  in  that  a  staff  of 
translators  are  there  constantly  employed 
in  rendering  into  Chinese  European  sci¬ 
entific  works  and  important  newspaper 
articles  on  similar  subjects.  This,  then,  is 
the  measure  of  support  which  the  rulers  of 
China  are  at  present  disposed  to  give  to 
science.  They  are  willing  and  anxious  to 
spend  thousands  of  pounds  annually  in 
building  men-of-war,  but  not  one  penny 
will  they  expend  in  furtherance  of  scienti¬ 
fic  truth.  They  lay  out  vast  sums  in  the 
purchase  of  Armstrong  guns  and  Mini6 
rifles,  but  they  lend  no  helping  hand  to 
the  spread  of  such  useful  branches  of 
knowledge  as,  for  instance,  chemistry, 
mineralogy  and  electricity,  among  the  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  plain  that  we  must  not  expect 
them  to  take  any  initiative  in  advancing 
science ;  and  if  we  had  only  them  to  look 
to,  the  scientific  future  of  China  would  be 
dark  indeed.  But,  as  we  have  already 
said,  there  is  growing  up  among  scholars 
of  the  present  day  a  keen  taste  for  scienti¬ 
fic  enquiry.  Wealthy  gentlemen  are  de¬ 
voting  their  time  and  their  money  to  the 
reproduction  of  the  works  of  ancient  na¬ 
tive  authors  and  of  modern  foreign  writers 
on  scientific  subjects ;  and  while  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  patronising  only  those  arts 
which  conduce  to  war,  the  merchants  are 
rapidly  adopting  steam  and  the  telegraph 
for  the  more  peaceful  purposes  of  trade. — 
Popular  Scieme  Revie^v. 
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It  would  be  impossible  in  a  few  lines  to 
give  any  adequate  notion  of  a  great  system 
of  education  in  any  country.  But  before 
describing*  a  visit  to  a  Parisian  school,  a 
very  slight  mention  of  the  whole  subject 
may  be  useful.  Education  in  France,  for 
the  higher  classes  of  society,  is  carried  out 
somewhat  in  the  following  manner.  The 
head  of  all  education  is  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  who  is  aided  in  his 
duties  by  a  Council  of  Public  Instruction ; 


then  follow  certain  subordinate  councils, 
known  respectively  as  the  Academic  Coun¬ 
cils  and  Departmental  Councils.  The  edu¬ 
cating  of  the  people  thus  forms  one  great 
state  department,  entirely  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  private  persons  ;  each  individual 
concerned  with  it,  from  the  lowest  usher 
to  the  most  learned  professor,  is  a  govern¬ 
ment  official,  responsible,  through  various 
subordinate  stages,*  to  the  chief  minister. 
The  institutions  by  which  the  work  of 
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teaching  is  carried  out  are  Lycdes  and 
Communal  Colleges :  the  two  differ  but 
little,  except  that  the  teaching  in  the  col¬ 
leges  does  not  reach  so  high  a  grade  as 
that  of  the  Lycdes.  There  are  also  a  few 
private  institutions,  usually  in  the  hands 
of  some  religious  body,  such  as  the  Jesuits’ 
school  at  Vaugirard;  but  even  here  the 
course  of  instruction  follows  much  the 
same  track  as  in  the  actual  state  schools ; 
many  of  the  same  profesors  are  employed ; 
and  being  subject  to  state  inspection,  and 
certain  other  official  requirements,  they  are 
really  semi-governmental  institutions.  In 
the  city  of  Paris  there  are  six  great  ancient 
and  celebrated  Lycdes:  Louis  le  Grand, 
Napoleon,  S.  Louis,  Charlemagne,  Bona¬ 
parte,  and  Bourbon;  and  two  colleges, 
Stanislas  and  Rollin.  At  these,  with  the 
exception  of  Charlemagne  and  Bonaparte, 
the  pupils  are  either  externes  or  internes, 
who  are  subdivided  into  pensionnaires  and 
demi-pensionnaires  ;  the  latter  being  board¬ 
ers  who  do  not  sleep  at  the  Lyc^e,  but,  in- 
all  other  respects,  are  like  pensionnaires 
and  externes,  who  come  simply  for  the 
lectures,  and  live  and  receive  tuition  more 
comfortably  and  under  more  parental  su¬ 
pervision  at  some  of  the  numerous  board¬ 
ing-houses  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Lycees.  The  staff  of 
a  Lycee  is  twofold,  administrative  and 
tutorial.  The  first  comprises  the  proviseur 
— who  is  the  chief  manager — the  censeur, 
and  the  econome,  or  steward.  Their  duties 
are  entirely  confined  to  the  general  ma¬ 
nagement  and  supervision  of  the  school  in 
all  except  educational  matters.  The  tuto¬ 
rial  part  contains,  firstly,  the  professors  or 
lecturers,  and  professeurs  titulaires,  who  are 
assistant-lecturers  and  tutors.  Neither  of 
these  have  any  other  duties  than  to  teach ; 
and  in  order  to  attain  one  of  these  posts, 
they  must  have  passed  an  examination  in 
the  subjects  and  manner  of  teaching,  and 
have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five. 
Among  them  are  many  distinguished  lite¬ 
rary  and  scientific  men,  whom  the  outer 
world  knows  not  as  lecturers  at  a  Paris 
Lyc^e,  but  as  authors  and  savants  of  Euro¬ 
pean  fame.  Under  them  are  the  maitres 
d' etude,  or  ushers,  who  act  as  ever-watchful 
guardians  of  the  boys,  old  and  young,  by 
night  and  day,  in  school-hours  and  in 
play-time,  but  who  take  no  part  whatever 
in  the  duty  of  teaching.  There  are  also 
two  chaplains  who  perform  the  services, 
and  lecture  twice  a  week ;  but  those  boys 


who  do  not  belong  to  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  religion  are  allowed  to  receive  instruc¬ 
tion  from  ministers  of  their  own  denomina¬ 
tion  ;  difficulties  on  religious  points  do  not 
seem  to  be  one  of  the  educational  stum¬ 
bling-blocks  of  France. 

Suppose  we  take  now  the  Lycee  Louis 
le  Grand;  it  will  show  very  clearly  the 
general  working  of  secondary  public  in¬ 
struction  in  France;  and  a  short  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  building  and  arrangements,  as 
I  saw  them  on  a  somewhat  gloomy  Feb¬ 
ruary  morning,  will  make  the  account 
more  vivid.  The  Lycee  Louis  le  Grand 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  scholastic  part 
of  Paris;  on  every  side  is  something  to 
remind  the  stranger  that  he  has  quitted  the 
gay  for  the  grave;  the  streets  are  known 
as  the  Rue  de  I’Ecole  de  Medecine,  Rue 
Laplace,  and  by  other  names,  each  savor¬ 
ing  of  learning.  The  Lyc6e  itself  faces  the 
narrow,  ill-paved  Rue  S.  Jacques,  and  ex¬ 
ternally  differs  much  from  the  fresh-looking 
Lycee  S.  Louis,  half-way  up  the  Boulevard 
S.  Michel.  It  still  remains,  however,  the 
largest  of  all  the  Parisian  schools,  contain¬ 
ing  about  one  thousand  scholars,  and  con¬ 
tinues  as  famous  and  well  conducted  as 
when  it  was  the  Jesuit  school  of  Clermont, 
and  Louis  Ic  Grand  visiting  it,  and  ex¬ 
claiming  :  ‘  C’est  mon  college,’  the  next 
morning  saw,  with  Jesuitical  tact,  the 
words  engraved  on  the  stone  front,  ‘  Louis 
le  Grand.’ 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  any  boy — we 
will  call  him  Louis  Delorme — has  reached 
the  age  of  seven,  and  that  his  parents  have 
determined  that  he  shall  go  through  the 
whole  course  of  the  Lyc^e.  He  enters, 
and  is  forthwith  placed  in  the  lowest  class 
of  the  division  ‘  El^mentaire,’  the  classe 
preparatoire ;  from  thence  he  proceeds  into 
the  eighth  and  seventh ;  and  is  then  trans¬ 
ferred  into  the  sixth  class,  the  lowest  of  the 
next  division,  that  of  ‘  Grammaire,’  but  not 
until  he  has  passed  a  satisfactory  examina¬ 
tion  in  what  he  has  been  taught  since  he 
entered  the  school.  He  now  quickly 
passes  through  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  classes  ;  and  we  ho{)e  to  find  him, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  fit,  if  he  likes,  to  go 
upwards  into  the  ‘  Division  Sup^rie«re,’ 
and  continue  his  studies,  or  to  be  turned 
out  into  the  world  sufficiently  learned  to 
pursue  a  mercantile  career.  In  France,  as 
in  England,  this  is  supposed  to  require 
less  culture  and  more  years  of  practice 
than  any  other  profession,  though  it  sounds 
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almost  a  truism  to  say  that  those  whose 
daily  avocations  do  not  lead  them  towards 
literature  or  science,  and  the  tastes  which 
they'induce,  are  those  who  most  need  their 
refining  effects  in  leisure  hours  or  later  life. 
Young  Louis  has,  then,  thoroughly  learnt, 
or  is  supposed  to  have  done  so,  the  sub¬ 
jects  given  in  the  prospectus,  which  now 
lies  before  me,  and  from  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  is  taken  :  ‘  In  the  first  two  di¬ 
visions,  the  subjects  of  study  are — Reading, 
Writing,  and  the  recitations  of  select  ex¬ 
tracts;  the  elements  of  French,  Latin,  and 
Greek  Grammar  explained  by  authors  from 
each  language ;  Sacred  and  Ancient  His¬ 
tory,  and  that  of  France;  Geography,  the 
elements  of  Arithmetic,  and  a  little  Geo¬ 
metry;  Drawing  from  Nature,  and  Lineal 
Drawing;  together  with  Vocal  Music  and 
a  course  of  Gymnastics.  The  study  of  mo¬ 
dern  languages  begins  in  the  first  classes, 
and  goes  on  regularly  to  the  sixth,  by 
means  of  a  practical  teaching,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  his  course  of  study  a  pupil  will 
know  perfectly  whatever  language  he  may 
have  chosen.  It  is  even  possible  for  quick 
and  hard-working  boys  to  carry  away  with 
them  an  accurate  acquaintance  both  of 
German  and  English.’  Again  another  ex¬ 
amination,  and  our  young  friend  is  safely 
in  this  highest  division,  and  pxsses  with 
credit  through  the  third  and  second  classes, 
through  those  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy, 
where  he  has  had  opportunities  of  learning, 
in  addition  to  the  subjects  already  mention¬ 
ed,  but  in  a  more  advanced  form,  philoso¬ 
phy,  mathematical  sciences,  chemistry,  and 
natural  history.  Being  a  hard-working  and 
clever  boy,  he  has  at  the  earliest  period 
possible,  when  he  left  the  class  of  philoso- 
j>hy,  taken  both  the  degrees  of  Baccalau- 
r^at  ^s  Lettres  and  es  Sciences,  degrees 
quite  equal  to  those  of  a  ‘  passman  ’  at  an 
English  university.  He  is  now  twenty 
years  old,  and  has  any  liberal  career  open 
to  him. 

But  the  whole  of  this  regular  course  was 
not  obligatory,  for,  had  he  so  wished,  he 
might,  after  a  certain  period,  have  taken  up 
one  special  subject,  with  a  view  to  some 
jiarticular  profession.  This  would  have  fit¬ 
ted  Tiim  to  enter  the  Military  School  of  S, 
Cyr,  the  Ecole  Forestibre,  or  any  one  of 
the  special  colleges  which  are  attached  to 
most  of  the  professions  in  any  way  under 
the  control  of  the  state.  Tlie  cost  of  this 
education  is  both  directly  and  indirectly 
cheaper  than  in  England — directly,  be¬ 


cause  the  charges  are  very  small ;  indirect¬ 
ly,  because  the  teaching  is  far  superior  as  a 
whole  to  the  best  which  we  can  obtain 
here ;  and  indirectly  also  from  the  fact,  that 
the  boys  have  no  opportunities  of  spending 
money  in  expensive  amusements  or  luxu¬ 
ries,  which,  though  perhaps  hardly  expenses 
— yet  add  considerably  to  the  cost  of  a 
school  education,  such  as  boating  or  cricket 
clothes,  fittings  of  studies,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  odds  and  ends  w’hich  any  parent 
can  easily  call  to  mind. 

A  pensionnaire  in  the  elementary  divi¬ 
sion  pays — and  this  is  inclusive  of  board, 
lodging,  tuition,  class-books,  stationery, 
and  gj'mnastic  lessons — the  very  small  sum 
of  one  thousand  francs  (forty  pounds)  per 
annum;  in^the  next  division,  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  francs  (L.48) ;  in  the  next  fourteen 
hundred  francs  (L.56),  and  if  he  studies 
special  mathematics,  fifteen  hundred  francs 
(sixty  pounds) — all  these  charges  being,  I 
need  hardly  remind  the  reader,  regulated 
by  the  state.  The  charge  for  the  externes 
is  extremely  small ;  for  instance,  by  a  re¬ 
cent  decree  (August  10,  187a),  to  take  the 
highest  and  lowest  divisions  only,  the  sum 
payable  is  only  four  hundred  and  fifty 
francs  (eighteen  pounds)  and  two  hundred 
and  seventy  francs  in  round  numbers 
(eleven  pounds) ;  and  again  I  repeat,  this 
education  is  not  only  cheap,  but  good ; 
and  though,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  we 
may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  our  school  arrangements  as  re¬ 
gards  the  social  condition  of  the  Iwys,  yet, 
from  an  educational  point  of  view,  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  teaching  can  scarcely  be  considered 
equal  to  that  of  France.  There  are  yet, 
however,  some  extras.  On  entering  the 
Lycde,  a  scholar  pays  a  lump  sum  of  ten 
francs  to  the  library,  which  he  can  then 
use  during  the  whole  of  his  stay;  then 
there  are  music,  fencing,  dancing,  riding, 
which  includes  both  lemons  an  manage  and 
promenade ;  divisions  and  lessons  at  which 
an  English  school-boy  would  be  apt  to 
laugh  exceedingly,  associating  as  he  does 
riding  and  learning  to  ride  with  rough  po¬ 
nies  and  ‘  meets’  with  the  hounds.  Lastly, 
comes  swimming,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
every  boy  becomes  an  adept  in  this  art  be¬ 
fore  he  leaves  school.  Etonians  and  Rad- 
leians  alone,  of  all  the  mass  of  English 
schoolboys,  learn  it  regularly.  It  would 
be  well  were  it  introduced  into  every  school 
in  England ;  but,  as  long  as  we  continue, 
with  a  strange  neglect  of  natural  opportuni- 
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ties,  not  to  utilise  the  rivers  which  flow  past 
our  doors  in  a  decent  manner — as  is  done 
by  means  of  open  baths  on  the  continent 
— we  shall  never  get  swimming  taught  in 
schools  where  it  would  be  necessary  first 
to  construct  baths  at  a  considerable  cost. 
These  are  all  the  extras  of  any  moment.  I 
will  now  go  on  to  describe  my  visit,  which 
will  aflbrd  me  an  opportunity  of  adding  any 
particulars  which  I  learnt  of  the  social 
state  of  the  boys.  But,  firstly,  this  fact 
ought  to  be  mentioned,  for  it  is  both  im¬ 
portant  and  ditficult  for  us  to  understand, 
who  are  accustomed  to  see  a  boy’s  position 
in  the  school  regulated  by  his  powers  and 
application  to  work.  For  all  what  may  be 
termed  social  purposes,  such  as  preparing 
lessons,  playing,  eating,  sleeping,  there  are 
entirely  separate  divisions,  according  to  the 
ages  of  the  boys.  Such  a  system  as  this 
must  tend  to  produce  a  deadening  effect  on 
the  work  of  the  Lycde,  by  giving  to  pro¬ 
minence  in  studies  no  other  reward  than 
the  frequently  inefficient  one,  to  young 
minds,  of  accumulating  a  stock  of  learning, 
and  the  benefit  derived  from  an  exercise  of 
the  mind.  These  divisions  are  four  in 
number :  the  first  comprises  boys  from  six¬ 
teen  to  twenty  years  of  age ;  the  second, 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen ;  the  third,  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  ;  and  the  fourth,  or  Pe¬ 
tit  College,  from  seven  to  fourteen. 

Passing  from  the  dirty,  ill-paved  Rue  S. 
Jacques,  through  a  small  side-door,  to  the 
concierge,  I  was  first  of  all  shown  the  par- 
hnrsy  dull  salons  with  a  great  number  of 
chairs,  and  a  single  stove,  which  seemed, 
on  this  cold  February  day,  to  impart  a  still 
more  comfortless  air  to  the  room.  Here 
the  pupils  receive  the  visits  of  their  parents 
when  they  care  to  visit  them,  or  when  they 
are  desirous  of  finding  out  the  progress 
their  sons  are  making  by  examining  the 
weekly  notes  of  the  professors.  Should, 
however,  the  boys  be  country  lads,  and  far 
from  home,  it  is  here  that  they  can  see  the 
‘  accredited  correspondents  ’  who  stand  to 
them,  and  also  to  the  Lyc^e,  for  the  time 
being,  in  the  place  of  their  parents.  For 
there  is  a  rule  that  every  boy  whose  home 
is  far  from  Paris  must  have  some  one  in  the 
town  to  represent  the  father,  to  whose 
house  he  can  go  when  a  sortie  is  given,  and 
he  is  permitted  to  visit  the  outside  world  as 
a  reward  for  good  conduct,  or  upon  the 
written  application  of  a  relation.  One  of 
the  few  pleasures  of  a  schoolboy  in  Paris 
is  to  wander  with  an  old  companion,  now 


in  the  army,  or  at  the  Ecole  Normale,  up 
and  down  the  Champs- Elys^es;  or  culti¬ 
vate  his  theatrical  taste  by  a  comedy  at  the 
Fran^ais,  or  an  operetta  with  lively  music 
and  low  morality  at  the  Vari6t&  or  Gattd. 
Go  to  any  theatre  during  the  your  des 
Gras,  for  instance,  and  you  cannot  fail  to 
notice  these  boys,  old  and  young,  eagerly 
appreciating  every  point :  dressed  in  their 
military-looking  uniforms,  blue  tunics,  and 
gilt  buttons,  and  the  regular  army  cap,  giv¬ 
ing  to  little  boys  of  ten  and  fifteen  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  premature  age,  which  their 
sharp  features  and  general  demeanor  tend 
to  increase.  But  to  continue  with  the 
building.  It  consists  of  five  or  six  blocks, 
separated  by  square  court-yards  or  play¬ 
grounds  ;  on  one  side  of  these  is  a  species 
of  verandah  for  exercise  on  rainy  days; 
but  from  the  centre  of  each  yard  nothing 
is  to  be  seen  but  walls,  windows,  and  sky. 
The  buildings,  again,  are  neither  cheerful 
nor  remarkably  clean.  Indeed,  were  I  to 
compare  a  French  Lyc^e  and  a  large  and 
first-rate  English  prison,  I  should  most  cer¬ 
tainly,  as  regards  cleanliness  and  cheerful¬ 
ness  at  anyratc,  give  the  palm  to  Kirkdale 
or  Salford  Jail,  rather  than  to  the  Lyc6e 
Imperial  Louis  le  Grand.  In  the  court¬ 
yards,  boys  were  playing  without  any  ap¬ 
pearance  of  great  spirit  and  delight ;  they 
have  three  hours  each  day  for  amusement, 
but  only  one  hour  at  a  time.  Their  games 
are  generally  some  kind  of  ball,  but  1  think 
they  do  not  possess  racket,  tennis,  fives’ 
courts,  in  which  to 'Cultivate  any  difficult  or 
scientific  game  of  this  sort.  A  mattre 
d’^tude  was  standing  walclung  the  boys 
with  a  gloominess  which  would  not  have 
been  unfitting  to  the  Eugene  Aram  of 
Hood’s  poem ;  and  I  could  not  fail  to  no¬ 
tice  generally  that  those  whom  I  happened 
to  see  did  not  give  me  the  impression  of 
being  blessed  with  a  great  spirit  of  cheer¬ 
fulness.  In  one  or  two  instances,  they  did 
not  seem  to  be  treated  with  much  respect; 
one,  indeed,  was  being  unmistakably  ‘  chaff¬ 
ed  ;  ’  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  seing 
that  neither  intellectual  nor  moral  guaran¬ 
tees  of  fitness  are  required.  Though — to 
return  again  to  the  subject  of  physical  ex¬ 
ercise — these  three  hours  may  seem  but 
small,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  swim¬ 
ming,  fencing,  and  gymnastics  form  part  of 
the  school-course  ;  but  still,  from  the  very 
fact  of  their  forming  part  of  the  regular 
studies,  much  of  their  benefit  is  lost  The 
reaction  of  freedom  consists  quite  as  much 
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in  the  spirit  in  which  such  exercises  are 
carried  out,  as  in  the  actual  exercises,  as  in 
the  mere  development  of  a  boy’s  biceps 
with  a  dumb-bell,  or  of  his  eye  by  the 
quickness  with  which  he  uses  his  foil.  In 
France,  as  in  England,  smoking  among 
schoollx)ys  is  strictly  forbidden.  Yet  here, 
as  there,  the  strange  fascination  of  a  pipe 
or  cigar  is  all-powerful,  and  boys  do  smoke 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Next  in  order 
come  the  salUs  de  Ucturty  or  class-rooms, 
long  low  rooms,  very  like  a  national  school 
in  England,  with  forms  for  the  pupils,  a 
raised  desk  on  one  side  for  the  master. 
Then,  through  some  cold  passages  and  up 
some  still  colder  stone  stairs,  I  reached  a 
mess-room,  with  tables  laid  out  for  dinner ;  at 
one  end  was  a  sort  of  pantry.  The  whole 
was  barely  furnished.  Indeed,  Mr.  Fronde, 
with  all  his  love  of  academic  simplicity, 
could  not  have  wished  for  anything  in 
greater  contrast  to  the  luxury  of  the  age 
and  of  the  city  of  which  this  was  the  great¬ 
est  school,  than  the  whole  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  Lyc^e.  By  the  side  of  each 
plate,  however,  stood  a  silver  goblet,  which 
IS  supplied  by  the  parents  when  the  boys 
enter.  There  are  three  meals — breakfast, 
dinner,  and  sup{)er.  Breakfast  consists  of 
bread  and  soup,  one  day  in  the  week  of 
bread  and  coffee :  dinner,  of  soup,  meat, 
and  dessert — the  last,  of  course,  being  an 
unusually  large  term  in  France,  and  con¬ 
sisting  of  something  more  than  almon<is  and 
raisins  :  and  supper  is  like  breakfast  No 
Etonian  luxuries  are  allowed.  Thence  my 
guide  led  me  to  the  second  floor.  Facing 
each  other  were  two  rooms :  one  on  the 
left  for  preparing  lessons  and  for  general 
school  purposes ;  the  opposite  one  is  a  dor¬ 
mitory.  Small  curtainless  iron  bedsteads 
run  down  each  side,  perhaps  thirty  in  num¬ 
ber;  at  one  end  is  a  larger  and  more  pre¬ 
tentious-looking  couch ;  in  this  the  maitre 
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d’^tude  sleeps.  In  the  centre  was  what  I 
almost  at  first  thought  was  a  metal  foun¬ 
tain,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  height, 
with  a  centre-piece,  and  festooned  with 
towels ;  it  was  the  only  lavatory ;  and  to  it 
there  is  a  rush  in  the  morning,  a  hasty  dab¬ 
bling  of  hands  and  face,  and  the  pupils 
have  washed.  They  rise  at  half-post  seven 
o’clock,  and  go  to  bed  at  eight.  Finally, 
I  visited  the  cabinets  de  musique.  There 
was  a  narrow  passage,  on  each  side  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cells,  in  each  cell  a  piano.  In  here 
a  single  pupil  is  turned,  and  his  progress 
can  be  watched  through  a  peep-hole  in  the 
door,  with  occasional  visits  and  explanations 
from  the  master.  It  did  not  seem  to  differ 
much  in  cheerfulness  from  the  occupation 
of  oakum-picking.  And  with  this  last  spe¬ 
cimen  of  French  education  my  visit  ended. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  boy  is  the  father 
of  the  man,  a  maxim  which,  carefully  noted, 
is  in  the  majority  of  cases  true.  It  is  im¬ 
possible,  therefore,  to  believe  that  such  a 
system  as  I  have  tried  to  sketch  can  graft 
in  boys  any  spirit  of  independence,  self-re¬ 
liance,  or  thoughtfulness  on  general  mat¬ 
ters.  It  can  only  tend  to  depress  the  indi¬ 
viduality  of  each  boy,  and  to  turn  him  out 
into  the  world,  well  equipped  in  the  barest 
intellectual  sense,  but  morally  and  socially 
a  child ;  and  to  increase  national  character¬ 
istics  which  have  been  the  nation’s  bane 
for  centuries.  The  whole  idea  running 
through  French  education  is  the  cultivation 
of  the  purely  intellectual  faculties,  and  the 
suppression  of  all  else  to  gain  this  end. 
Perhaps  we  in  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  a  little  inclined  to  run  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  to  set  too  much  value  on 
what  is  gained  socially,  morally,  and  phy¬ 
sically  from  schoolboy  freedom,  manage¬ 
ment  of  one  another,  and  what  may  be 
termed  general  self-government — Cham¬ 
bers'  ybumal. 
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The  sea  at  the  crag’s  base  brightens. 
And  shivers  in  waves  of  gold ; 

And  overhead,  in  its  vastness. 

The  fathomless  blue  is  rolled. 

There  comes  no  wind  from  the  water. 
There  shines  no  sail  on  the  main. 
And  not  a  cloudlet  to  shadow. 

The  earth  with  its  fleecy  grain. 

Oh,  give  in  return  for  this  glory, 

^  passionate,  warm,  and  still. 

The  mist  of  a  Highland  valley — 

Hie  breeze  from  a  Scottish  hill. 


Day  after  day  glides  slowly, 

Ever  and  ever  the  same ; 

Seas  of  intensest  splendor. 

Airs  which  smite  hot  as  flame. 
Birds  of  imperial  plumage. 

Palms  straight  as  columns  of  fire. 
Flutter  and  glitter  around  me ; 

But  not  so  my  soul’s  desire. 

I  long  for  the  song  of  the  laverock, 
'I'he  cataract’s  leap  and  flash. 
The  sweep  of  the  red  deer’s  antlers. 
The  gleam  of  the  mountain  ash. 
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Only  when  night ’s  quiescent, 

And  peopled  with  alien  stars, 

Old  faces  come  to  the  casement, 

And  peer  through  the  vine-leaved  bars. 
No  words !  but  1  guess  their  fancies — 
Their  dreamings  are  also  mine — 

Of  the  land  of  the  cloud  and  heather — 
The  region  of  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

Again  we  are  treading  the  mountains. 
Below  us  broadens  the  firth, 

And  billows  of  light  keep  rolling 
Down  leagues  of  empurpled  heath. 


Speed  swift  through  the  glowing  tropics. 

Stout  ship,  which  shall  bear  me  home ; 
O  pass,  as  a  God-sent  arrow, 

Through  thempest,  darkness,  and  foam. 
Bear  up  through  the  silent  girdle 
That  circles  the  flying  earth, 

Till  there  shall  blaze  on  thy  compass 
The  lode-star  over  the  North, 

That  the  winds  of  the  hills  may  greet  us, 
That  our  footsteps  again  may  be 
In  the  land  of  our  heart’s  traditions 
And  close  to  the  storied  sea. 
rrs's  yournal. 
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Why  do  gj'psies  so  often  “tell  truly?” 
How  are  they  enabled  to  reveal  the  past 
in  such  a  surprisingly  correct  manner  ? 
Why  are  their  prophecies  so  often  fulfilled  ? 
These  questions  are  frequently  a.sked,  and 
among  the  many  solutions  that  are  offered 
is  the  following :  Because  they  are  guided 
in  the  study  of  character  by  laws  which 
are  strictly  laid  down,  laws  which  are  as 
certain  and  as  clear  as  any  of  the  maxims 
of  physiognomy  (to  which  we  all  attach 
more  or  less  faith) ;  truer  and  more  signi¬ 
ficant  than  any  except  the  outline-rules  of 
phrenology.  That  gypsies  show  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  clairvoyance  is  beyond  dispute. 
Their  successes  are  too  numerous  and  too 
well  authenticated  to  be  always  explained 
away  as  coincidences  or  as  “  happy  hits.” 
The  cases  recorded  in  proof  of  their  un¬ 
common  skill  in  discerning  disposition  and 
natural  endowments  are  innumerable ;  and 
those  who  know  the  character  of  a  person 
are  in  a  position  to  guess  very  shrewdly  at 
that  person’s  fate.  Not  that  a  particular 
lot  attaches  by  an  inevitable  fatality  to  any 
mental  or  moral  qualities,  but  certain  na¬ 
tures  seem  formed  with  an  aptitude  for 
surrounding  themselves  with  a  certain  set 
of  circumstances.  “  There’s  a  Divinity  that 
shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them  how  we 
will but  to  a  great  extent  we  make  our 
own  fate,  and  whoever  knows  us  tho¬ 
roughly,  will  also  know  a  great  deal  about 
our  past  life,  and  our  future. 

Anyone  wishing  to  rival  the  gypsies  in 
the  successful  study  of  character,  has  only 
to  master  the  art  of  palmistry.  M.  Des- 
barroUes  has  collected  and  sifted  their  tra¬ 
ditional  lore  and  written  records,  and  all 
the  other  materials  he  could  find  bearing 
upon  his  subject,  and  he  has  embodied 
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the  chief  part  of  the  result  of  his  re¬ 
searches  in  a  book  called  the  “  Mysteries 
of  the  Hand.”  It  was  published  eleven 
years  ago,  and  has  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion  amongst  the  general  reading  public  in 
France,  and  it  is  said  to  have  made  some 
little  way  also  with  the  scientific  people. 
Eight  editions  of  the  book  came  out  in  the 
first  eight  years  of  its  existence.  The  sub¬ 
ject  has  strong  attractions  for  several 
classes  of  minds :  amongst  them  rank 
first  those  who  aim  at  being  “discerners  of 
spirits, — practical  metaphysicians,  if  such 
a  term  is  allowable ;  and  secondly,  a  much 
larger  number  of  enquirers,  whose  motive 
is  a  vulgar  curiosity  with  regard  to  future 
events.  Palmistry  will  reward  Both  these 
classes  of  students,  for,  as  Lavater,  in  the 
words  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  says, 
“  The  whole  is  in  every  part.”  Tlie  moral 
nature  is  complete  in  outline  in  the  hand, 
and  if  the  gypsies,  and  others  who  practise 
this  art,  are  sometimes  at  fault,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  are  often  careless  in 
the  application  of  their  rules,  and  some¬ 
times  ignorant  of  those  rules. 

M.  Desbarrolles  devotes  a  large  part  of 
his  book  to  the  consideration  of  chirog- 
nomony, — a  system  invented  by  a  M. 
d’Arpentigrfy.  Chirognomony  helps  us  to 
judge  the  character  by  the  form  of  the 
hand,  and  the  shape  of  the  fingers. 
Palmistry  also  takes  account  of  the  shape 
of  the  hand  and  the  fingers,  but  relies 
chiefly  upon  the  indications  supplied  by 
the  lines  and  the  mounts  of  the  palm.  M. 
d’.Arpentigny’s  attention  was  directed  to 
the  subject  in  a  curious  manner.  He  lived 
near  the  owners  of  a  handsome  country 
house,  where  there  was  a  constant  succes 
sion  of  visitors.  The  hostess  delighted  in 
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the  society  of  artists,  and  gathered  painters 
and  musicians  round  her.  The  host  was 
devoted  to  the  exact  sciences,  and  he 
sought  his  friends  and  acquaintances 
amongst  those  who  shared  his  tastes. 
Meclianicians,  mathematicians,  and  “  prac¬ 
tical  i)eople,”  were  his  chosen  guests. 
M.  d’Arpentigny,  though  neither  a  Ra¬ 
phael  nor  a  Stephenson,  was  a  friend  of 
both  the  lady  and  the  gentleman,  and  he 
had  facilities  for  observing  all  their  visitors. 
He  was  struck  by  the  dissimilarity  between 
the  hands  of  “  Monsieur’s"  friends  and 
those  of  the  friends  of  “  Madame."  The 
artists  had  generally  short  fingers  that  ta¬ 
pered  to  a  point.  The  men  of  science 
had  square  topped-fingers,  with  largely 
developed  finger-joints.  M.  d’Arpentigny 
resolved  to  investigate.  He  went  in 
search  of  hands,  and  found  various  moral 
and  intellectual  characteristics  always  as¬ 
sociated  with  certain  forms  of  finger.  He 
divides  hands  into  three  sorts :  the  first 
sort  have  fingers  with  pointed  tops;  the 
second,  square  tops ;  the  third,  spade¬ 
shaped  tops.  (By  “  spade-shaped  ’’  is 
meant  fingers  that  are  thick  at  the  end, 
having  a  listle  pad  of  fiesh  at  each  side  of 
the  nail.)  The  first  type  of  finger  belongs 
to  characters  possessed  of  rapid  insight  in¬ 
to  things ;  to  extra-sensitive  people ;  to 
pious  people,  whose  piety  is  of  the  con¬ 
templative  kind  ;  to  the  impulsive  ;  and  to 
all  poets  and  artists  in  whom  ideality  is  a 
prominent  trait.  The  second  type  belongs 
to  scientific  people;  to  sensible,  self-con¬ 
tained  characters ;  to  most  of  our  profes¬ 
sional  men,  who  steer  between  the  wholly- 
practical  course  that  they  of  the  spade- 
sha{>ed  fingers  take,  and  the  too-visionary 
bent  of  the  people  with  pointed  fingers. 
The  third  type  pertain^  to  those  whose  in¬ 
stincts  are  material ;  to  |>eople  who  have  a 
genius  for  commerce,  and  a  high  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  everything  that  tends  to  bodily 
ease  and  comfort ;  also  to  people  of  great 
activity.  Each  finger,  no  matter  what  the 
kind  of  hand,  has  one  joint  representing 
each  of  these  types.  Thus  the  division  of 
the  finger  which  is  nearest  the  palm  stands 
for  the  body  (and  corresponds  with  the 
spade-shaped  type),  the  middle  division 
represents  mind  (the  square-topped),  the 
top,  soul  (the  pointed).  If  the  top  joint 
of  the  finger  be  long,  it  denotes  a  charac¬ 
ter  with  much  imagination,  or  ideality,  and 
a  leaning  towards  the  theoreticab  rather 
than  the  practical.  The  middle* part  of 


the  finger  being  large  promises  a  logical, 
calculating  mind — a  common-sensed  per¬ 
son.  The  remaining  joint  long  and  thick 
denotes  a  nature  that  clings  more  to  the 
luxuries  than  to  the  refinements  of  life. 
Things  will  present  themselves  to  such  a 
nature  under  a  lower  aspect,  and  utility 
will  be  accounted  before  beauty.  The 
above  description  of  the  types  of  hands  is 
far  from  exhaustive,  for  each  type  affords 
indications  of  many  qualities  not  even 
mentioned  here.  This  sketch  aims  merely 
at  giving  a  rough  idea  of  this  part  of 
chirognomony.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  there  are  “  good  hands”  to  be  found 
in  each  type — hands  that  are  equal  to  a 
letter  of  recommendation  for  their  owners 
(only,  unfortunately,  few  can  read  them  !) ; 
hands — spade-shaped,  square,  or  pointed 
— that  denote  splendid  qualities  of  head 
and  heart ;  but  the  highest  and  best  hand 
of  the  pointed  type,  will  be  something 
better  than  the  b«t  that  the  other  kinds 
can  boast.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
M.  d’Arpentigny  found  no  artists  with  any 
but  pointed  fingers,  and  no  man  of  science 
with  pointed  fingers ;  but  it  is  observable 
that  those  with  jX)inted  fingers  who  take  to 
science,  invest  their  chosen  subjects  with  a 
certain  poetical  charm  ;  and,  in  the  same 
way,  an  artist  with  spade-shaped  fingers 
will  be  found  to  \’ulgarise  art,  or,  at  least, 
to  treat  his  subjects  in  a  realistic  manner, 
and  to  see  things  from  a  somewhat  com¬ 
monplace  standpoint.  Some  time  and  ex¬ 
perience  will  be  needed  by  a  beginner  to 
construct  the  idea  of  the  average  propor¬ 
tions  of  a  hand.  Only  departures  from 
this  average  hand  are  really  characteristic 
and  significant.  A  hand  conforming  itself 
exactly  to  the  representative  hand  would 
portend  a  being  without  any  individuality 
— a  nonentity.  The  size  of  the  hand 
should  be  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
person.  The  length  of  the  fingers  should 
equal  the  length  of  the  palm.  The  palm 
longer  than  the  fingers  would  indicate  a 
preponderance  of  matter  over  mind:  the 
fingers  much  longer  than  the  palm,  a  want 
of  ballast — of  common  sense :  the  palm 
and  fingers  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  shows  a 
proper  balance  between  the  spiritual  and 
the  material. 

The  three  types  are  varied  almost  in¬ 
finitely  by  the  combination  of  two  or  more 
kinds  of  hands  in  one  hand.  There  may 
be  square  fingers  in  the  pointed  hand,  or 
some  spade-shaped.  A  hand  may  even 
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contain  the  three  types.  Again,  there  are 
some  hands  where  none  of  the  fingers  are 
quite  square-topped,  or  quite  pointed,  or 
quite  spade-shaped ;  where  there  are 
squarish  points,  or  pointed  squares,  and  no 
fingers  of  the  pure  type.  These  transition¬ 
al  hands  are  called  “  mixed,”  and  they  de¬ 
note  the  possession  of  a  portion  of  the 
gifts  of  l)oth  of  the  types  represented  in 
them.  The  hands  in  which  all  the  fingers 
belong  to  one  type,  “  pure  and  unadulte¬ 
rated,”  are  not  often  met  with.  They  be¬ 
long  to  people  who  are,  if  not  unnaturally, 
at  least  uncommonly,  consistent.  It  has 
been  said  by  a  novelist,  who  is  a  noted 
student  of  character,  that  there  is  “  a  cu¬ 
riously  mistaken  tendency  to  look  for  logi¬ 
cal  consistency  in  human  motives  and  hu¬ 
man  actions,”  but  palmistry  presents  hu¬ 
man  nature  “  in  its  inherent  inconsistencies 
and  self-contradictions — in  its  intricate 
mixture  of  good  and  evil,  of  great  and 
small.” 

M.  Desbarrolles  adopts  all  that  is  here 
set  down  of  M.  d’Arpentigny’s  system, 
adding  to  it  the  study  of  the  palm,  in 
which  the  principal  lines  are — the  line 
of  life,  which  runs  round  the  base  of  the 
thumb  ;  the  line  of  the  head,  which  begins 
beside  the  line  of  life,  between  the  thumb 
and  the  first  finger,  and  across  the  middle 
of  the  palm ;  and  the  line  of  the  heart, 
which  goes  from  one  side  of  the  hand 
to  the  other  at  the  base  of  the  fingers. 
An  unbroken  and  well-defined  line  of 
life  signifies  good  health.  A  breakage  in 
the  line  reveals  impending  sickness,  if  it  be 
in  years  to  come,  or  sickness  passed,  if 
it  be  in  years  gone  by.  The  date  can  be 
easily  ascertained,  as  the  line  of  life  is 
divided  into  portions  that  represent  diffe¬ 
rent  ages.  Thus:  a  line  is  drawn  from 
the  middle  of  the  base  of  the  third  finger 
towards  the  second  joint  of  the  thumb, 
and  the  point  at  which  it  intersects  the 
line  of  life  will  mark  the  age  of  ten.  If 
the  breakage  occurs  in  a  grown  person’s 
hand  at  that  point,  it  shows  that  that 
person  was  ill,  or  met  with  an  accident, 
when  ten  years  old.  If  the  fault  in  the 
line  is  a  little  before  the  point  which  marks 
ten  years  old,  then  the  illness  came  at  the 
age  of  nine  or  eight,  and  so  on,  according 
to  the  distance  from  the  point.  A  line 
parallel  to  this  one,  starting  from  between 
the  third  and  last  finger,  will  touch  the 
line  of  life  at  the  point  called  twenty. 
Another  parallel  line,  starting  from  the 


middle  of  the  base  of  the  little  finger,  takes 
you  to  thirty.  The  next  line  goes  from 
the  outer  edge  of  the  same  finger,  and  gives 
forty.  The  line  to  find  fifty  starts  from 
a  little  above  the  line  of  the  heart.  No 
dot,  or  cross,  belonging  to  a  bygone  time, 
warns  or  menaces,  but  such  signs  would 
do  so  if  seen  in  prospect.  Palmistry,  by 
forewarning,  forearms.  There  are  indica¬ 
tions  elsewhere,  showing  what  kind  of 
danger  to  apprehend,  and  M.  Desbarrolles 
is  fond  of  repeating  the  old  saying, 

“  Homo  sapiens  dominabitur  astris.” 

A  long  and  well-defined  line  of  the  head 
promises  intellectual  power.  If  the  line 
be  so  long  as  to  go  to  the  edge  of  the 
hand  it  indicates  too  much  calculation 
— meanness.  It  should  start  from  the 
side  of  the  line  of  life,  between  the  first 
finger  and  the  thumb,  and  cross  the  palm 
nearly  horizontally,  losing  itself  below  the 
third  finger,  or  thereabouts.  If  the  line 
ends  under  the  second  finger,  that  is  to 
say,  about  the  centre  of  the  palm,  it  de¬ 
notes  stupidity.  If  the  line  be  formed  of  a 
series  of  small  lines,  like  a  chain,  instead  of 
one  clear  mark,  it  is  a  sign  of  want  of  con¬ 
centration  of  the  ideas.  A  pale  line  of  the 
head  means  indecision.  Ifit  turn  downwards, 
at  the  wrist,  it  indicates  a  mind  that  take<f 
a'too  imaginative  view  of  things.  If  it  b> 
bifurcated  at  the  end,  half  going  dowa^ 
wards,  and  half  continuing  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection  as  the  major  part  of  the  line,,  k. 
denotes  deceit  —  double-dealing,  'l^is 
line  supplies  a  great  many  other  indica¬ 
tions,  but  we  will  now  pass  on  to  the  Kne 
of  the  heart.  If  this  line  be  well-marked 
and  if  it  go  from  the  edge  of  the  hand* 
below  the  little  finger,  across  the  roots 
of  the  fingers  to  the  base  of  the  first  finger, 
it  promises  an  affectionate  disposition  and 
a  good  memory.  Many  mental  qualities 
are  promised  us  by  a  good  lina.  of  the 
heart :  it  does  not  merely  supply  indica¬ 
tions  regarding  the  affections.  The  poeti¬ 
cal,  or  the  artistic,  or  the  imaginative, 
may  be  inferred  as  a  part  of  the  character 
foreshadowed  by  a  well-defined,  well-color¬ 
ed  line  of  the  heart.  A  good  line  of  the 
heart  also  augurs  well  for  the  happiness  of 
its  possessor ;  the  gypsies  say  it  is  a  “  good 
omen.”  If  this  line  sends  down  short  lines 
towards  the  line  of  the  head,*  it  may  be 
taken  to  signify  that  the  love  of  the  person 
will  only  be  given  to  those  who  have 
already  earned  that  person’s  resp>ect — that 
affection  will  wait  upon  esteem.  If,,  on 
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the  contrary,  the  small  lines  go  upwards, 
towards  the  fingers,  then  the  likings  will 
be  impulsive,  and  instinctive.  A  line  of 
the  heart  with  a  great  many  breakages 
foretells  inconstancy. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  that  a  single 
sign  ought  not  to  make  us  come  to  a 
conclusion  about  any  quality,  or  any  trait 
of  character.  A  great  many  indications 
ought  to  coincide  before  we  come  to  a  deci¬ 
sion.  A  number  of  different,  and  even  con¬ 
tradictory,  signs,  have  to  be  weighed  and 
studied,  and  a  balance  arrived  at,  after 
giving  a  proper  attention  to  each.  The 
two  hands  rarely  correspond  in  every 
particular.  Of  the  two,  the  left  hand  is 
the  most  important,  but  due  consideration 
should  be  given  to  each,  after  both  have 
been  thoroughly  examined.  Lines,  if  pale 
and  wide,  announce  the  absence  of  the 
quality  attributed  to  the  particular  line,  or 
else  the  presence  of  the  defect  which  is  the 
opposite  of  the  quality.  For  instance,  a 
pale  wide  line  of  the  heart  may  indicate 
the  absence  of  affection,  coldness,  or  it  may 
denote  cruelty.  To  come  to  a  right  con¬ 
clusion  as  to  the  precise  significance  of 
any  particular  mark,  or  indication,  refe¬ 
rence  must  be  made  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
hanc^  and  especially  to  the  type  to  which 
the  hand  belongs.  No  sign  should  be 
overlooked. 

M.  Desbarrolles  counsels  chiromancers 
(or  palmists)  to  take  hints  wherever  they 
are  given.  With  I^avater  he  says,  that 
voice,  and  gait,  and  dress,  and  handwrit¬ 
ing,  are  not  without  their  significance,  but 
he  adds  that  the  signs  are  more  legible  in 
the  hands  than  elsewhere.  He  is  an 
Eclectic,  gladly  picking  up  crumbs  of 
knowledge  wherever  he  can  find  them,  but 
professing  to  reap  a  larger  harvest  in  the 
hand  than  in  the  face,  or  on  the  skull, 
or,  in  fact,  anywhere.  A  clever  hypocrite 
will  deceive  even  the  keenest  physiogno¬ 
mist  by  facial  tricks  and  impostures ;  but 
the  hands,  if  not  uncontrollable,  are,  at 
least,  generally  uncontrolled.  Sir  Arthur 
Helps  makes  one  of  his  characters  say 
that  some  of  the  leading  men  in  the  House 
of  Commons  can  so  divest  themselves 
of  expression,  that  no  one  can  tell,  from 
looking  at  their  faces  whether  or  no  a  re¬ 
mark  has  “  struck  home."  They  never 
wince.  But  watch  their  hands  1  The  fingers 
wrap  themselves  round  each  other;  they 
twist  and  twine :  or  else  the  hands  are 
clenched  tightly,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 


white  look  about  the  knuckles.  They 
will  be  gradually  relaxed,  and  the  rigid 
stiffness  will  disappear,  as  the  debate  glides 
into  smoother  channels.  Some  impassive- 
looking  people  banish  every  outward  trace 
of  emotion  except  one  ;  that  is,  the  red¬ 
dening,  or  paling  of  their  nails,  as  the 
fingers  are  pressed  more  or  less  strongly 
against  anything  that  may  be  under  their 
hand.  As  for  obliterating  lines  or  marks, 
or  fashioning  the  hand  with  any  hypo¬ 
critical  intent — no  one  thinks  of  so  doing, 
if  even  it  be  ix>ssible. 

Each  finger,  and  the  mount  at  the  base 
of  it,  is  named  from  a  planet.  In  the  nor 
mal  hand  the  second  finger  is  the  longest, 
the  third  the  next  longest,  the  first  nearly 
as  long  as  the  third,  and  much  longer  than 
the  fourth  or  little  finger.  Jupiter  is  the 
first  finger.  If  it  be  long  and  not  ill-sha- 
pen,  and  if  the  mount  at  its  base  be  well 
developed,  it  indicates  a  noble  and  lofty 
character,  and  a  religious-minded  person. 
If  disproportionately  long  it  wiil  mean 
different  things  according  to  the  type  of 
hand  in  which  it  may  be  found,  or  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  type  of  that  particular  finger : 
in  the  first  type,  an  over-long  first  finger 
would  denote  an  inclination  to  the  fantas¬ 
tic  or  the  exaggerated  in  religious  matters ; 
or  it  might,  perhaps,  mean  religious  mad¬ 
ness;  or,  if  other  signs  in  the  hand  favor¬ 
ed  this  view,  it  could  be  taken  to  denote 
pride.  Pride  is  a  form  of  worship— the 
cult  of  self.  In  the  second  type  of  hand, 
the  excessive  development  of  Jupiter 
might  mean  ambition,  01,  if  it  were  in  a 
hand  that  was  eminently  unselfish,  it 
would  stand  for  a  something  puritanical  in 
manners  and  morals — a  too  great  severity. 
In  third  type,  a  very  long  first  finger 
would  probably  signify  vanity.  'I'he 
second  finger  is  Saturn.  If  too  prominent 
it  announces  melancholy,  or  misanthropy, 
or  downright  cruelty,  according  to  the 
tyjje  of  hand ;  but  if  the  finger  be  within 
due  proportions,  this  sadness  may  take  the 
form  of  pity  for  others,  or  it  may  mean 
merely  a  becoming  gravity.  The  third 
finger  is  Apollo,  and  belongs  to  the  arts. 
In  a  “  pointed  ”  hand  Apollo  will  give 
poetry  and  music  (composition) ;  in  a 
“  square”  hand  painting,  sculpture  (here 
art  leaves  the  domain  of  the  purely  con¬ 
templative  ;  it  becomes  partly  active  from 
the  combination  of  manual  skill  with  what 
is  only  imaginative) ;  and  in  a  “  spade¬ 
shaped  ”  hand,  Apollo  will  give  histrionic 
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power,  an  aptitude  for  acting,  or  a  love 
of  theatrical  amusements.  On  the  stage, 
art  is  joined  in  the  closest  manner  to 
motion.  The  fourth  finger  is  Mercury. 
If  well  proportioned  it  promises  a  scienti¬ 
fic  turn  of  mind,  resourcefulness,  and  di¬ 
plomacy — tact.  The  thumb  is  Venus. 
Chirognomony  and  palmistry  agree  in 
almost  all  particulars  about  the  thumb. 
In  both  systems  it  is  treated  as  the  most 
important  part  of  the  hand.  The  upper 
joint,  that  with  the  nail,  stands  for  the  will ; 
the  second  division,  the  reasoning  facul¬ 
ties  ;  the  base,  the  animal  instincts. 

As  far  as  we  can  do  so,  M.  Desbarrolles 
strives  to  establish  the  analogy  between 
the  hand,  as  an  instrument,  and  our 
spiritual  nature.  For  instance,  in  the  act 
of  grasping  anything,  the  fingers  turn  to¬ 
wards  the  thumb ;  when  giving  anything 
the  fingers  and  thumb  separate ;  and  he 
says,  when  laid  on  any  flat  surface,  a 
miser’s  hand  will  show  all  the  fingers  in¬ 
clining  towards  the  thumb,  and  an  ex¬ 
travagant  person’s  running  away  from  it. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  we  use  the  words 
“  generosity”  and  “  open-handedness”  as 
synonymous.  Again,  a  quarrelsome  hand 
has  nails  that  turn  upwards ;  a  timid  hand 
has  nails  that  shield  the  extremities  of  the 
fingers.  For  the  action  of  seizing  with  the 
nails  the  latter  form  would  be  useless,  the 
former  essential.  Small  lines  have  their 
significance,  and  sometimes  a  very  great 
significance.  A  horizontal  line  on  the 
mount  of  Mercury  announces  a  marriage, 
if  very  deeply  marked ;  and  an  attach¬ 
ment,  or  a  flirtation,  if  the  line  be  less  well 
defined.  Lines  at  right  angles  with  the 
marriage-line,  round  the  corner  of  the 
hand — that  is  to  say,  on  the  flat  surface 
made  by  the  thickness  of  the  hand,  the 
edge  of  the  hand  just  below  the  little 
finger — announce  the  number  of  a  person’s 
family  :  how  many  children  they  have,  or 
will  have. 

There  are  two  mounts  opposite  the 
thumb.  That  nearest  the  wrist  is  the 
Moon,  giving  imagination,  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  gentle  reverie,  and  harmony  in 
music  (Venus  gives  love  of  melody) ;  and 
Mars,  immediately  above  the  mount  of  the 
Moon.  Mars  is  also  represented  by  a 
hollow  in  the  centre  of  the  hand.  The 
mount  stands  for  active  courage,  or,  if  to 
strongly  developed,  for  pugnacity;  and 
the  hollow,  if  not  too  deep,  indicates  pas¬ 
sive  courage — patience,  endurance.  If  all 


the  lines  are  very  bright,  it  denotes  a  hot- 
tempered  person ;  if  of  a  deep  red,  a 
violent  disposition ;  and  if  very  pale,  a 
cold,  selfish  character.  A  soft,  fat  hapd 
belongs  almost  invariably  to  an  indolent 
person,  and  a  -hard,  firm  hand  promises  an 
active,  energetic,  persevering  disposition. 

Of  M.  Desbarrolles’  theory  it  is  hard  to 
say  anything  laudatory,  except  that  it  is 
ingenious.  His  reasons  why  a  given 
division  of  a  finger,  a  mount,  or  a  line, 
should  represent  some  qualities,  and  not 
any  others,  appear  obscure  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  ;  but  we  cannot  allege  any  reasons  for 
our  reliance  upon  physiognomical  signs  and 
indications,  yet  we  attach  importance  to 
them.  We  all  accept  a  good  countenance 
as  a  letter  of  recommendation  in  a  stranger ; 
although  we  can  hardly  tell  what  consti¬ 
tutes  its  goodness,  nor  what  the  connection 
is  between  particular  features,  or  a  particu- 
expression,  and  a  likeable  disposition. 
We  may  say  that  experience  teaches  us 
that  they  are  never  met  with  apart;  that 
no  bad  man  ever  had  a  benevolent  face, 
and  no  good  man  a  malevolent.  If  this 
be  a  valid  plea  for  physiognomy,  then  it 
ought  to  be  equally  so  for  palmistry ;  for 
experience  speaks,  at  least,  as  well  for  the 
latter  as  for  the  former.  If  it  be  given  a 
fair  trial,  palmistry  will  prove  itself  a  trust¬ 
worthy  guide  in  the  study  of  character. 
When  phrenology  was  brought  forward,  its 
advocates  demanded  that  it  should  be  put 
to  the  test  of  practice;  and  thousands 
were  willing  to  study  it,  and  to  attempt  to 
make  application  of  the  art.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  hope  that  palmistry,  which  is 
better  deserving  of  a  trial,  will  be  taken 
up  and  studied  as  phrenology  was  taken 
up  and  studied  ; — that  is  to  say,  perse ver- 
ingly,  enthusiastically.  It  seems  very  ar¬ 
bitrary  to  say  that  the  top  joint  of  the 
thumb  stands  for  a  strong  will ;  and  it  is 
unsatisfactory  to  say  this  without  being  able 
to  explain  why  it  should  be  so ;  but  it  is 
equally  arbitrary  to  say  that  a  large  chin  de¬ 
notes  obstinacy  (and  although  no  one  tells 
us  why  this  is,  almost  every  one  is  ready  to 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  this  physiog¬ 
nomical  maxim),  or  to  tell  us  that  a  certain 
development  of  the  frontal  bone  near  the 
eyebrow,  indicates  an  orderly  disposition ; 
but  people  very  generally  believe  in  “  the 
bump  of  order.” 

It  requires  some  industry  and  courage 
to  wade  through  M.  Desbarrolles’  chapters 
on  “  Man  in  connection  with  the  Planets," 
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or  “  Kabbala,”  and  kindred  topics,  which 
have  a  strong  flavor  of  what  is  called  the 
“  Black  Art and  of  what  modem  mystics 
tell  us  about  the  lore  of  the  Alexandrian 
Flatonists.  There  is  a  most  unprepossess¬ 
ing  air  of  special  pleading  mnning  through 
the  theoretical  part  of  of  the  book ;  an  un¬ 
pleasant  and  (seemingly)  an  uncandid  tone 
about  it.  The  author  prides  himself  on  the 
empirical  nature  of  his  system,  using  the 
term  as  representing  knowledge  gained  by 
experience ;  but  it  is  a  temptation,  when 
reading  “The  Mysteries  of  the  Hand,” 
to  apply  “  empirical  ”  in  its  more  common 
sense  (quack^to  his  system.  Few  of  those 
who  peruse  the  book  would  ever  think  of 
chiromancy  as  other  than  an  ingenious 
Action  were  it  not  for  the  surprising 
manner  in  which  the  art  verifles  itself  when 


tested  practically.  Even  the  foregoing 
brief  and  incomplete  sketch  of  it,  will,  if 
properly  applied,  enable  people  to  guess 
very  shrewdly  at  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of 
any  strangers  with  whom  they  may  happen 
to  be  thrown  ;  and  a  fragmentry  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  palmistry  places  us  in  a  position 
to  afford  ourselves  and  our  neighbors  a  good 
deal  of  harmless  amusement,  while  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  would 
prove  really  useful.  One  of  the  chief 
merits  of  the  art  is  the  means  it  puts  at  our 
command  for  deciding  on  the  disposition 
and  capabilities  of  children  and  of  young^ 
people  past  childhood.  Many  mistakes 
now  made  with  regard  to  education,  tech¬ 
nical  and  elementary,  might  be  avoided  by 
a  careful  study  of  a  child’s  tastes  and 
natural  gifts. — Si.  IhuFs. 


EMILIO  CASTELAR. 
BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Senor  Emilio  Castelar,  whose  por¬ 
trait  embellishes  our  present  number,  is  one 
of  the  most  prominent  Agures  in  contem¬ 
porary  EuropKjan  politics,  and,  as  President 
of  the  Spanish  Republic,  he  shares  with 
Marshal  MacMahon  the  most  eager  in¬ 
terest  of  the  civilized  world.  Placed  in  a 
position  as  difficult  as  has  been  occupied 
by  any  man  in  recent  times,  he  has  acted 
with  rare  energy,  sagacity,  and  prudence ; 
and,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  those 
of  us  who  knew  him  only  as  a  passion¬ 
ate  orator  and  agitator,  he  seems  to  be 
slowly  knitting  together  the  ravelled 
strands  of  public  life  in  Spain,  and  giving 
her  for  the  Arst  time  since  the  abdication 
of  Amadeo  the  semblance,  at  least,  of  an 
organized  and  conservative  government 

For  most  of  the  following  details  of 
CastelaPs  life  we  are  indebted  to  a  sketch 
which  appeared  several  months  ago  in 
Harpei^s  Weekly. 

He  was  bom  in  Cadiz  September  8th, 
1832.  His  father,  Don  Manuel  Castelar, 
belonged  to  an  honest,  respectable  family 
of  agents  ot  exchange  in  Alicante ;  and  his 
mother,  Donna  Maria  Antonia  Ripolle, 
was  the  daughter  of  an  advocate  and  land¬ 
holder  of  the  same  city.  They  were 
married  in  1819,  a  little  before  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  Riego.  Both  families  were  pas¬ 
sionately  devoted  to  the  liberal  cause. 
Don  Manuel  Castelar,  who  was  at  the 


time  very  young,  was  compromised  in  the 
insurrection,  and  when  the  king  succeeded 
in  restoring  the  absolute  monarchy,  was 
condemned  to  death,  and  forced  to  emi¬ 
grate,  passing  seven  years  in  the  English 
p>ossessions,  and  especially  in  Gibraltar. 
In  the  year  1831,  the  husband  and  wife, 
who  had  been  forced  by  this  banishment 
to  a  long  and  sorrowful  separation,  were 
reunited  in  Cadiz,  where  in  1832  Emilio 
Castelar  was  bora.  Don  Manuel  was 
devoted  to  study.  His  library  was  one  of 
the  best  in  Cadiz,  equally  rich  in  works  of 
philosophy,  history,  jxilitical  economy,  and 
general  literature.  He  enjoyed  an  easy 
income  A'om  his  position  of  agent  of  ex¬ 
change  in  that  city,  as  he  had  in  Alicante. 
His  intention  was  always  to  devote  his  son 
to  the  career  of  letters  and  science ;  but 
in  1839,  having  made  a  journey  to  Madrid, 
he  died  at  that  capital,  leaving  his  family, 
whose  only  patrimony  was  the  earnings  of 
their  head,  almost  without  resources.  But 
Donna  Maria  Antonia  Ripolle,  thus  left 
a  widow  in  the  flower  of  her  youth,  a 
woman  gifted  with  extraordinary  courage 
and  an  equal  capacity,  devot^  herself 
exclusively  to  the  education  of  her  son. 
She  labored  to  cany  out  the  intention  of 
her  husband  to  At  him  for  usefulness  to  his 
family  and  his  country  by  a  brilliant  lite¬ 
rary  and  scientiAc  education.  All  that  was 
most  valuable  of  the  library  was  retained, 
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in  spite  of  ruin  and  misfortune,  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  this  end.  She  would  not,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  able  to  accomplish  it  but 
for  the  generous  assistance  of  her  sister, 
Donna  Maria  Francesca  Ripolle,  who 
was  married  and  resided  in  Elda,  a  town 
in  the  province  of  Alicante,  a  lady  of  un¬ 
usual  beauty  and  goodness,  who  opened 
to  the  widow  the  doors  of  her  comfortable 
home,  and  received  as  her  children  the 
two  orphans,  F'milio  and  his  eldest  sister, 
Concepcion  Castelar.  This  act  of  be¬ 
nevolence  made  one  family  of  both,  and 
at  this  day  the  orphans  of  this  generous 
aunt  share  the  house  and  the  table  of 
Castelar,  and  the  sons  of  his  dead  cousins 
are  adopted  as  his  own  children.  In 
his  childhood,  he  shared  their  abundance; 
but  when  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  com¬ 
mencing  his  studies,  the  family  met  with 
misfortunes  which  reduced  them  almost  to 
poverty.  His  mother  made  him  read 
hours  and  hours  together,  from  which  he 
acquired  such  a  love  for  books,  that  it  is 
only  recently  the  consideration  of  his  age 
and  position  has  been  able  to  break  him 
of  the  habit  of  reading  in  the  streets. 
After  studying  at  Alicante,  he  went  to 
Madrid,  where  he  entered  as  a  student  of 
the  Normal  School  of  Philosophy,  at  the 
age  of  twenty.  The  revolution  of  1854 
came,  and  Castelar  appeared  for  the  first 
time  as  a  public  orator.  A  perfect  tempest 
of  applause  followed  the  effort,  and  ever 
afterward  the  multitudes  thronged  to  hear 
him.  But  he  was  not  content  with  occu¬ 
pying  the  rostrum  only.  He  became  also 
a  contributor  to  the  literature  of  the  day, 
and  in  this  soon  won  for  himself  great  dis¬ 
tinction.  He  was  the  first  editor  of  El 
Tribune^  and  subsequently  was  connected 
with  other  leading  journals.  In  Deceml)er, 
1856,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  the 
Critical  and  Philosophical  History  of  Spain 
in  the  University  of  Madrid,  and  while 
thus  employed,  he  found  time  to  deliver  in 
the  Athenaeum  his  famous  lectures  on  The 


History  of  Civilization.  At  about  the  same 
time  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  The  Formula 
of  Progress,  which  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  minds  of  those  who  read  it.  The 
most  striking  part,  however,  of  Ca.stelar’s 
political  career  was  that  period  in  which  he 
figured  as  the  editor  of  La  Democracia,  the 
first  number  of  which  went  forth  on  the 
I  St  of  January,  1864,  wielding  great  power 
in  shaping  the  political  events  of  Spain. 
The  same  year,  through  a  leading  article 
in  La  Democracia,  he  defeated  the  nefari¬ 
ous  loan  proposed  by  Barzanallana.  His 
influence  was  soon  felt  even  in  colonial 
matters,  and  on  the  split  of  his  party  he 
carried  the  majority,  preventing  the  rupture 
of  the  democratic  party — its  supremacy 
being  acknowledged  by  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee.  On  the  occurrence  of  the  disturb¬ 
ances  on  the  2  2d  of  June,  1866,  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  war  sitting  in  Madrid  condemned 
him  to  death.  Fortunately  he  evaded  their 
minions,  and  under  disguise  crossed  the 
frontier  into  France.  There  he  remained 
as  a  contributor  to  several  magazines  until 
the  September  revolution,  1868,  offering 
the  return  to  his  native  country,  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  government  reinstated  him  in  his 
professorship.  In  this  capacity  he  exerted 
his  influence  to  strengthen  republican 
ideas  among  his  countrymen,  stumping 
the  country  in  opposition  to  the  monarchi¬ 
cal  tendencies  of  the  leaders.  He  was,  at 
the  abdication  of  King  .Amadeus,  a  repn 
resentative  for  2^ragoza,  in  which  capacity 
he  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  cause 
of  the  people.  In  the  first  Republican 
cabinet  he  held  the  portfolio  for  Foreign 
Affairs ;  but  when  Figueras  resigned,  he 
gave  up  his  position  and  devoted  himself 
to  drafting  the  new  constitution  of  his 
country.  Afterwards  he  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Cortes,  and  on  the  resignation 
of  Salmeron,  last  summer,  he  was  elected 
Prime  Minister  for  an  indefinite  term,  and 
invested  (at  his  own  demand)  with  dicta¬ 
torial  powers. 
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Mimd  ANn  Body.  The  Theories  of  their 
Relations.  By  Alexander  Bain,  LL. D.  New- 
York :  D.  Appleton  <&*  Co. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Dr.  Bain  to  say  that  this 
treatise  leaves  the  question  of  the  ultimate  consti- 
ution  of  the  mind  precisely  where  it  stood  before, 
and  it  would  hardly  be  true,  yet  this  is  the  upper¬ 


most  impression  which  its  perusal  will  leave  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  It  presents  many  remark¬ 
able  facts  in  the  domain  of  both  psychology  and 
physit.logy ;  it  demonstrates  with  great  force  how 
remarkably  intimate  and  in  fact  inseparable  is  the 
connection  between  what  are  called  “mental  pro¬ 
cesses”  and  changes  in  the  nervous  tissue,  and  it 
offers  a  very  ingenious  theory  of  the  way  in  which 
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the  mind  is  constructed  in  the  first  place  and  mani. 
fests  itself  sulisequently ;  but  when  the  really  im¬ 
portant  question  is  reached,  whether  the  mind  is 
identical  with  these  nervous  changes  or  simply 
manifests  its  action  through  them.  Dr.  llain  s  as 
transcendental  and  indecisive  as  a  German  meta¬ 
physician. 

This  much  was  to  have  been  expected,  however, 
for  neither  physiology  nor  psychology  is  yet  in  a 
position  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  probabilities 
of  such  a  subject ;  and  Dr.  Bain’s  work  is  really 
valuable  for  the  wonderful  conciseness  and  lucidity 
with  which  he  defines  the  present  position  of 
scientific  thought,  and  the  force  with  which  1^ 
states  the  conditions  from  which  future  $p>eculations 
on  the  subject  must  start.  No  thinker  can  hope 
to  influence  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  matter 
without  a  thorough  study  of  Dr.  Bain’s  postulates ; 
and  his  treatise  has  the  great  advantage  of  keeping 
within  the  comprehension  of  almost  all  intelligent 
readers. 

.\s  examples  of  the  way  in  which,  throughout 
the  work,  scientific  fact  is  combined  with  logical 
analysis,  we  will  quote  one  or  two  paragraphs. 
Here  is  his  definition  of  the  Intellect: 

Intellect  has  long  been  divided  into  a  variety  of 
functions,  or  modes  of  operating,  called  faculties, 
under  such  names  as  Memory,  Reason,  Judgment, 
Imagination,  Conception,  and  others ;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  fundamentally  distinct  processes,  but 
merely  different  applications  of  the  collective  forces 
of  the  Intelligence.  We  have  no  power  of  Me¬ 
mory  in  radical  separationTrom  the  power  of  Rea¬ 
son  or  the  ])Ower  of  Imagination.  .  .  .  The 
really  fundamental  separation  of  the  powers  of 
the  Intellect  is  into  three  facts,called  (i) 
natioH,  the  Sense,  Feeling  or  Consciousness  of 
Difference;  (2)  Similarity,  the  Sense,  Feeling,  or 
Consciousness  of  Agreement ;  and  (3)  Retenthi;- 
ness,  or  the  power  of  Memory  or  Acquisition. 
These  three  functions,  however  much  they  are 
mingled,  and  inseparably  mingled,  in  our  mental 
oj^rations,  arc  yet  totally  distinct  properties,  and 
each  the  groundwork  of  a  different  superstruc¬ 
ture.  As  an  ultimate  analysis  of  the  mental 
powers,  their  number  can  not  be  increased  or 
diminished;  fewer  would  not  explain  the  facts, 
more  are  unnecessary.  They  are  the  Intellect, 
the  whole  Intellect,  and  nothing  but  the  Intellect. 
(P.  82.) 

The  following  paragraph  shows  in  rather  a  star¬ 
tling  way  the  enormous  complexity  of  our  nervous 
system.  Dr.  B.iin  is  trying  to  account  for  the  uni¬ 
formity  and  consecutiveness  of  certain  mental  opie- 
rations  by  the  theory  that  every  such  action  or 
acquisition  has  an  independent  and  separate  ner¬ 
vous  embodiment.  This  theory,  of  course,  requires 
an  inconceivable  numlier  of  nervous  elements — 
fibres  and  corpuscles — and  he  makes  this  “  rough 
^timate”  of  their  number : 

“The  thin  cake  of  gray  substance  surrounding 
the  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  and  extended  in 
many  doublings  by  the  furrowed  or  convoluted 
structure,  is  somewhat  difficult  to  measure.  It 
has  been  estimated  at  upward  of  300  square  in¬ 


ches,  or  as  nearly  equal  to  a  square  surface  of  18 
inches  in  the  side.  Its  thickness  is  variable,  but 
on  an  average  it  may  be  stated  at  one  tenth  of  an 
inch.  It  is  the  largest  accumulation  of  gray  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  Ixxly.  It  is  made  up  of  several  layers 
of  gray  substance  divided  by  layers  of  white  sub¬ 
stance.  The  gray  substance  is  a  nearly  compact 
mass  of  corpuscles,  of  variable  size.  The  large 
caudate  nerve-cells  are  mingled  with  very  small 
corpuscles,  less  than.,  the  thousandth  of  an 
inen  in  diameter.  Allowing  for  intervals,  we  may 
suppose  that  a  linear  row  of  five  hundred  cells  oc¬ 
cupies  an  inch ;  thus  giving  a  quarter  of  a  million 
to  the  square  inch  fur  300  inches.  If  one  half  of 
the  thickness  of  the  layer  is  made  uo  of  fibres,  the 
corpuscles  or  cells,  taken  by  themselves,  would  be 
a  mass  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  thick,  say  sixteen 
cells  in  the  depth.  Multiplying  these  numbers 
together,  we  should  reach  a  totm  of  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  cells  in  the  gray  covering  of  the 
hemispheres.  As  every  cell  is  united  with  at  least 
two  fibres,  often  many  more,  we  may  multiply  this 
number  by  four,  for  the  number  of  connecting 
fibres  attached  to  the  mass ;  which  gives  fimr  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred  millions  of  fibres.  (P.  106.) 

“  Mind  and  Body”  is  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
iAmxnXAe  International  Scientific  Series,  and  it  will 
be  especially  welcomed  as  an  addition  to  a  series 
of  books  which  grows  all  too  slowly. 

Oldport  Days.  By  Thomas  Wentworth  Ilig- 

ginson.  Boston :  y.  R.  Osgood  d*  Co. 

The  first  thing  to  attract  the  reader’s  attention 
in  this  volume  will  be  the  ten  heliotype  illustrations 
with  which  it  is  embellished,  and  which  are  repro¬ 
duced  from  “  views  taken  on  the  spot  expressly 
for  this  work.”  They  represent  the  various  pic¬ 
turesque  and  familiar  scenes  in  and  around  New¬ 
port — for  which  “  Oldport  ”  is  but  a  thin  disguise 
— and  give  one  the  impression  at  first  glance  of 
being  singularly  fine  and  striking;  but  closer  ex¬ 
amination  reveals  a  certain  hardness  of  effect,  an 
exaggeration  of  light  and  shade,  and  a  want  of 
firmness  and  continuity  in  the  lines,  which  are 
far  from  satisfactory,  and  which  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  heliotype  process,  excellent  as  it  is,  has 
been  put  to  a  kind  of  work  for  which  it  is  but 
poorly  adapted.  One  or  two  of  the  pictures  are 
pleasing,  however  long  or  often  they  are  looked 
at ;  but  the  rest  leave  a  good  impression  only  when 
glanced  at  casually  and  passed  over. 

The  book  itself  is  a  collection  of  essays,  with  a 
thin  connecting  thread  running  through  them, 
which  Mr.  Higginson  has  contributed  during  the 
past  year  or  two  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  'Phey 
are  in  his  best  vein,  and  to  the  reader  who  enjoys 
genuine  intellectual  lotos-eating  we  know  of  noth¬ 
ing  in  American  literature  that  we  can  commend 
more  heartily.  The  very  essence  and  spirit  of 
Newport — not  the  summer-watering-place  with  its 
throng  of  idle  pleasure- seekers  and  factitious  bril¬ 
liance — but  the  Newport  of  winter,  of  the  poet, 
and  of  the  nature-lover,  is  distilled  into  these 
pages ;  and  the  reader  will  obtain  from  them  a 
truer,  finer,  and  more  permanent  impression  of 
the  picturesque  old  place  than  he  would  probably 
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from  a  personal  visit.  Mr.  Higginson’s  fine  lite¬ 
rary  culture  imparts  a  peculiar  flavor  to  whatever 
he  writes,  and  he  has  given  his  readers  no  better 
specimens  of  his  exquisite  art  than  ip  those  essays 
in  the  present  volume  entitled  “  01d[X)rt  in  Win¬ 
ter,”  “The  Haunted  Window,”  “A  Drift-wood 
Fire,”  and  “  Petrarch  and  Sunlight.” 

Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  last  Dutch  Gover¬ 
nor  OF  New- Amsterdam.  Hy  John  S.  C. 
Ablnjtt.  New- York:  Dood  (s' Mead. 

Criticism  of  Mr.  John  S.  C.  Abbott  is  about  as 
thankless  work  as  the  critic  can  undertake,  it  be¬ 
ing  destitute  alike  of  novelty  for  the  latter  and  of 
profit  for  the  former.  During  his  long  career  as 
a  bookmaker,  Mr.  Abbott  has  probably  grown  so 
used  to  condemnation  that  it  has  ceased  even  to 
interest  him,  and,  speaking  for  ourselves,  we  can 
say  that  we  have  had  pleasanter  tasks  than  seeking 
in  his  new  “works'*  for  some  fresh  points  to  lay 
hold  of.  Crudeness  of  conception,  looseness  of 
structure,  inaccuracy  as  to  fiicts,  incoherence  of 
reasoning,  and  poverty  of  style — these  are  quali¬ 
ties  which  characterize  his  productions  as  a  whole 
and  each  one  scjwrately ;  and  the  only  criticism 
that  can  l)e  applied  to  any  thing  new  from  his  pen 
is  that  it  partakes  of  them  in  a  greater  or  less  de¬ 
gree  than  the  average. 

“  Peter  Stuyvesant,”  which  forms  the  fourth 
issue  in  the  series  of  American  Pioneers  and  Pat¬ 
riots,  is  rather  l>elow  the  average,  not  quite  so  bad 
as  “  Daniel  Boone,”  nor  so  good  as  “  l)eSoto”or 
“  Miles  Standish.”  It  might  have  been  named, 
with  equal  appropriateness,  a  “Sketch  of  the  Dutch 
Colonization  of  .\merica,”  though  it  is  inadequate 
alike  as  a  history  of  this  colonization  and  as  a  life  of 
Stuyvesant.  It  is  in  fact  simply  a  compilation  of  the 
flimsiest  kind  from  the  earlier  portions'of  such  his¬ 
tories  of  New- York  as  Mr.  .Abbott  found  conveni¬ 
ent  to  his  hand  ;  its  one  merit  being  that  it  places  an 
interesting  episotle  in  the  settlement  of  America 
into  more  accessible  shape  fur  popular  reading  than 
has  been  done  hitherto.  ' 

Assigning  1496  as  the  date  of  Cabot’s  discovery 
of  America  instead  of  1497,  is  one  of  Mr.  Ab¬ 
bot’s  blunders  ;  but  the  printer  also  contributes  his 
share.  We  marked  a  dozen  or  more  misprints 
of  minor  imjwrtance,  and  on  page  205  three  whole 
lines  are  repeated  which  appear  also  on  page  204. 

The  extern.1l  appearance  of  the  book  is  creditable 
to  the  publishers’  taste,  and  worthy  of  better  lite¬ 
rary  work. 

The  Son  of  the  Organ-Grinder.  By  Madame 
Sophie  Schwartz.  Transited  by  Selma  Borg 
and  Marie  A.  Brown.  Philadelphia:  Porter 
Coates. 

Those  of  us  who  hold  I  rederika  Bremer  in  fra¬ 
grant  remembrance,  will  be  glad  to  find  in  Madame 
Schwartz  so  worthy  a  successor  to  her  literary 
reputation  and  influe  ce.  Madame  Schwartz,  in¬ 
deed,  possesses  less  of  the  divine  fire  than  Miss 


Bremer — a  more  tranquil  genius  and  less  versa¬ 
tility  ;  but  their  works  resemble  each  oilier  very 
greatly  in  that  wholesomeness  of  sentiment  and 
sobriety  of  imagination  which  characterize  the 
people  of  northern  Europe.  No  better  illustration 
of  the  robust  physical  life,  homely  virtues,  simple 
manners,  and  hearty  sociality  of  her  native  country 
'could  lie  desireil  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  novels 
of  Madame  Schwartz  ;  they  not  only  entertain  the 
reader,  but  reveal  the  inner  life  of  a  peculiarly 
lovable  people ;  and  though  Madame  Schwartz 
can  not  be  compareil  as  an  artist  with  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  yet  she  does  for  the  Swedes  something  like 
the  service  which  the  noble  Waverley  novels  per¬ 
formed  for  Scotland. 

From  the  biographical  sketch  prefixed  to  the 
present  volume,  we  learn  that  Madame  Schwartz 
has  written  no  less  than  thirty-nine  novels  besides 
short  stories;  and  “The  Son  of  the  Organ-Grin¬ 
der”  is  probably  a  fair  specimen  of  her  work, 
though  not  so  goo<l  as  cither  “Gold  and  Name” 
or  “  Guilt  and  Innocence.”  What  we  h.ave  said 
above  in  our  general  remarks  applies  in  detail  to 
it,  .and  we  need  only  commend  it  here  to  whoever 
would  add  to  the  family  stock  of  pure  and  enter¬ 
taining  reading.  One  or  two  things,  however, 
we  feel  called  upon  to  say  in  our  capacity  as  critic, 
and  the  first  of  them  is,  tluit  the  construction  of  the 
plot  is  either  inexcusably  awkward,  or  it  has  been 
misrepresented  in  its  English  dress.  At  the  start 
the  story  is  autobiographical  in  form,  then  it  lapses 
into  ordinary  narrative,  and  finally  becomes  auto¬ 
biographical  again,  while  throughout  there  are, 
arising  from  this,  needless  perplexities  and  compli¬ 
cations.  The  second  defect  we  have  to  point  out 
is  in  the  proof-reading,  which  is  intolerably  bad 
for  a  book  issued  in  such  excellent  style. 

Miss  Borg  and  Miss  Brown,  the  translators  of 
the  Schwartz  stories,  are  also  the  collectors  of 
“Northern  Lights,”  referred  to  below,  and  they 
ask  us  to  announce  that  they  have  nearly  ready 
for  the  press  “  Songs  from  Swedish  and  Finnish 
Sources,”  which  will  be  accompanied  by  the  music 

Marjorie  Daw,  and  Other  People.  By 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  Boston '.  J.  R.  Os¬ 
good  <&*  Co. 

.Since  the  appearance  of  Bret  Ilarte’s  “Luck 
of  Roaring  Camp”  and  companion  pieces,  this 
is  the  best  collection  of  short  stories  that  has  come 
under  our  notice,  and  they  hold  their  interest  quite 
as  well  when  re-read  in  their  present  form  as  when 
they  apjieared  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals  in  the 
magazines.  Mr.  Aldrich’s  subjects,  indeed,  hover 
frequently  in  the  nether  verge  of  sensationalism, 
and  he  resorts  rather  too  often  to  catchpenny’ 
methods  of  fixing  the  attention ;  but  his  literary 
art,  his  good  taste,  his  humor,  and  his  keen  per¬ 
ception  of  character,  redeem  all  faults,  and  entitle 
his  stories  to  rank  as  literature.  For  revelation 
of  character  by  a  few  apparently  random  etchings 
Mr.  Aldrich  has  few  equals,  and  some  of  his 
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“  people”  make  a  wonderfully  vivid  and  lifelike 
impression.  Marjorie  Daw,  for  instance,  lives  in 
our  minds  notwithstanding  the  author’s  attempt 
to  perpetrate  “  the  deep  damnation  of  her  taking 
ofT' — we  simply  refuse  to  accept  his  own  testi¬ 
mony  as  to  her  non-existence;  and  “The  Friend 
of  My  Youth”  reads  like  a  possible  sketch  of 
Thackeray’s.  “The  Rivermouth  Romance” 
again  is  admirable  of  its  kind ;  and  “  Miss  Mehet- 
ahle’s  Son,”  in  spite  of  its  grotesqueness,  is  a 
really  subtle  study  of  human  nature  under  eccen¬ 
tric  conditions. 

Magazine  stories  are  not  usually  a  type  of 
literature  with  which  a  man  is  willing  to  be 
brought  in  contact  more  than  once ;  but  a 
second  reading  of  those  composing  the  present 
volume  makes  us  hope  that  their  author  will 
venture  upon  a  work  giving  larger  scope  to  his 
powers. 

Against  the  Stream  :  a  Story  of  a  heroic  Age 

in  England.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Schon- 

berg-Cotta  Family.”  New-York:  Dodd  &• 

Mead. 

Of  all  the  “  novels  with  a  purpose”  in  which 
modern  literature  abounds,  Mrs.  Charles  writes 
what  to  our  mind  are  almost  beyond  compan  on 
the  best.  Her  stories  have  a  moral  not  only  at 
the  end,  but  are  literally  one  long  moral ;  yet 
readers  of  all  kinds  find  genuine  pleasure  in 
them,  because  they  are  the  product  of  a  singularly 
strong  and  cultured  mind,  of  a  ripe  and  rich  ex¬ 
perience,  and  of  a  robust  and  healthy  moral  sense 
whici)  never  loses  itself  in  weak  platitudes  or  sen¬ 
timentality.  ■  Few  books  more  enjoyable  than 
“The  Schonberg-Cotta  Family”  ever  found 
place  in  the  family  library,  and  her  subsequent 
works  have  lost  none  of  the  characteristics  which 
made  that  one  so  attractive.  • 

“  Against  the  Stream”  is  autobiographical 
in  form,  and  largely  so,  probably,  in  fact.  It 
deals  with  many  of  the  great  events  which  made 
the  early  years  of  this  century  illustrious — 
with  the  anti-slavery  stru^Ie  in  England,  the 
wars  against  Bonaparte,  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  prisoners,  paupers,  and  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  occupants  of  lunatic  asylums  and  hos¬ 
pital  wards,  and  the  rise  of  “  Evangelical  ”  reli¬ 
gion.  These  are  the  giant  themes  which  are  wo¬ 
ven  into  a  story  that  is  singularly  interesting 
merely  as  such,  and  that  abounds  moreover  in 
keen  analysis  and  revelation  of  character,  and  in 
singularly  graphic  stretches  country  life  in 
England  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago.  To  attempt 
such  a  mixture  is  perilous,  and  success  nearly 
impossible ;  but  Mrs.  Charles  is  one  of  the  few 
writers  who  can  put  life  and  blood  into  history, 
and  the  result  is  not  only  profitable  but  pleas¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  there  is  too  much  of  a  hortatory 
character  in  the  book,  but  it  is  exhortation  which 
one  can  afford  to  listen  to,  and  which  is  very  like¬ 
ly  to  prove  suggestive  of  salutary  thought. 


“  Northern  Lights”  (Philadelphia ;  Porter  & 
Coates)  is  a  collection  of  stories  for  children,  trans¬ 
lated  by  Selma  Borg  and  Marie  A.  Brown  from 
the  works  <»f  various  Swedish  and  Finnish  au¬ 
thors.  It  is  the  first  collection  of  such  stories  that 
has  appeared  in  English  dress,  and  it  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  Hans  Andersen  may  find  among 
his  next-door  neighbors  several  authors  to  dis¬ 
pute  with  him  his  sovereignty  of  the  children’s 
kingdom.  Nearly  all  the  stories  are  excellent — 
full  of  the  local  touches,  the  quaint  customs  and  su¬ 
perstitions,  the  hearty  love  of  nature,  and  the  re¬ 
fined  imaginativeness  which  mark  Scandinavian 
literature  ;  while  not  a  few  of  them  equal  Ander¬ 
sen  at  his  best  They  are  peculiarly  adapted  for 
winter  reading  in  our  rather  bleak  climate  ;  and, 
at  any  time,  they  are  worthy  of  a  place  on  the 
same  shelf  with  the  “  Arabian  Nights,”  Ander¬ 
sen’s  stories,  “  Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonder¬ 
land,”  and  the  other  juvenile  classics. 

“  The  Best  Reading,”  forming'one  of  “  Put¬ 
nam’s  Handy-Book  Series,”  like  all  compilations 
of  the  kind  dealing  with  books,  reading,  and  au¬ 
thors,  IS  one  which  it  is  very  easy  to  find  fault 
with,  but  for  which  it  is  not  so  easy  to  furnish  a 
satisfactory  substitute.  We  do  not  find  ourselves 
agreeing  with  many  of  the  omissions  and  inclusions 
of  the  present  list,  nor  with  the  relative  estimate 
put  upon  authors  ;  but  it  is  on  the  whole  trust¬ 
worthy,  and  will  prove  extremely  useful  to  the 
vast  minority  of  txMkbuyers  and  booksellers.  It 
contains  a  very  full  catalogue  of  books  now  in  the 
market  in  this  country  and  in  England,  classified 
under  appropriate  headings,  with  prices  annexed, 
and  has  the  admirable  quality  of  being  very  easy 
to  consult.  Besides  the  lists,  there  are  some  de¬ 
sultory  hints  on  reading,  and  courses  of  reading, 
and  extracts  from  famous  authors  on  the  same 
general  subject. 
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Mr.  Mill’s  Autobiography  has  attracted  more 
attention  than  any  book  published  recently  in 
London. 

Strauss,  the  famous  anti-Christian  theological 
writer,  is  said  to  be  dying  of  cancer  in  the  sto¬ 
mach. 

The  Academy  has  been  favored  with  the  sight 
of  an  unpublished  pamphlet  of  great  interest  to 
Biblical  critics,  by  Bishop  Colenso. 

The  German  publisher  of  M.  Renan’s  works, 
Herr  Schweinecke,  has  publicly  announced  his 
regret  for  his  complicity  in  circulating  the  books 
of  that  author. 

Mr.  H.  van  Laun,  the  translator  of  M. 
Taine’s  ‘  History  of  English  Literature,’  is  en¬ 
gaged  on  a  version  of  Moliire,  which  will  lie 
illustrated  with  thirty  original  etchings  by  foreign 
artists. 
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It  i*  stated  that  the  late  Dr.  Nelaton  has  left  a 
number  of  memoranda  of  the  occurrences  of  his 
day,  of  which  he  was  a  close  observer.  These  his 
illness  prevented  him  from  arranging,  but  it  is 
said  they  will  ere  long  be  published. 

A  NEW  work  may  shortly  be  exj')ected  from  the 
pen  of  Sir  Henry  Blaine,  author  of  "Ancient 
Law.”  ,  It  is  called  ‘  The  Early  Histftry  of  Insti¬ 
tutions,  more  particularly  as  illustrated  by  the 
Irish  Brehon  Law  and  will  be  published  by 
Murray. 

The  letters  of  Henry  Walpole,  a  Jesuit,  who  is 
a  considerable  figure  in  the  English  Annals  of 
the  Society,  have  been  collected  and  edited  by 
Dr.  Jessopp.  The  volume  is  printed  for  private 
circulation  only,  and  the  impression  has  been 
limited  to  twenty-five  copies. 

A  COLLECriON  of  ‘  The  Literary  Remains  ’  of 
the  late  Mr.  Emanuel  Deutsch  is  in  preparation. 
It  will  be  published  by  Mr.  Murray.  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray  also  announces  ‘A  Concise  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language,’  uniform  with  Dr.  W. 
Smith’s  Dictionaries. 

The  Italian  News  states  that  Francesco  Do¬ 
menico  Guerraszi  leaves  a  fortune  which  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  one  million  francs.  He  is  probably  the 
first  Italian  who  has  acquired  great  renown,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  large  fortune,  by  literature. 

The  first  volume  of  the  new  library  edition  of 
the  works  of  Charles  Dickens,  with  the  original 
plates,  is  now  almost  ready  for  issue  in  London. 
The  first  volume  contains  half  of  "  Pickwick,”  and 
has  all  the  original  illustrations  by  Seymour  and 
“  Phiz." 

Dr.  Schliemann,  whose  investigations  in  the 
Troad  have  lately  caused  so  great  an  interest,  is 
about  to  publish  a  record  of  his  expedition  and 
discoveries.  The  volume  is  to  be  illustrated  with 
216  photographs,  and  one  or  more  of  these  will 
be  devoted  to  the  Trojan  inscription,  which  is  one 
of  his  most  important  discoveries. 

It  is  asserted  at  Berlin,  that  Field-Marshal 
Count  Wrangel,  “  Pajxi  Wrangel,”  as  he  is 
popularly  called,  is  engaged  in  the  task  of  writing 
his  autobiography.  The  book  promises  to  be 
amusing.  'Phe  volume,  however,  is  not  to  be 
published,  but  will  be  reserved  for  private  circu¬ 
lation  only  among  the  Field- Marshal’s  friends. 

The  third  volume  of  M.  Taxile  Delord’s 
*  Histoire  du  Second  Empire  ’  has  just  been 
issued  by  G.  Baillihre.  It  comprehends  the  pe¬ 
riod  from  i860  to  1864,  and  begins  with  the  expe¬ 
ditions  to  China  and  Syria.  The  expedition  of 
Mexico  supplies  two  chapters  full  of  revelations 
little  creditable  to  the  Bonapartist  (k>vemment 

Mr.  Lobscheid,  formerly  an  inspector  of  Bri¬ 
tish  government  schools  at  Hong-Kong,  and  a 
member  of  .several  learned  societies,  and  also  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  British  Government  on  missions  to 


China,  Japan,  and  America,  has  just  published  a 
very  remarkable  book,  under  the  title,  “The  Chi¬ 
nese  ;  what  they  are,  and  what  they  are  doing.” 

It  is  announced  that  a  Yeddo  publisher  has 
brought  out  a  "  Life  of  Washington”  in  44  vol¬ 
umes,  printed  in  Japtanese  characters  and  profuse¬ 
ly  illustrated.  The  father  of  his  country  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  clothes  of  the  present  day,  wears  a 
moustache,  carries  a  cane,  and  is  accompanied  by 
a  Skye  terrier. 

Senhor  Bran’DAO  has  nearly  completed  a 
translation  into  Portuguese  of  the  erudite  work  of 
Mr.  Richard  Henry  Major,  of  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  ‘The  Life  of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal, 
sumamed  the  Navigator.’  The  work  will  be 
brought  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Marquis 
Si  da  Bandeira,  a  nobleman  who  has  always  been 
notable  for  his  readiness  to  encourage  everything 
connected  with  Portuguese  colonies,  navigation, 
and  discoveries. 

Prof.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor  has  almost  completed 
a  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Congress  of 
Old  Catholics,  which  is  to  be  brought  out  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Anglo-Continental  Society. 
The  learned  author,  who  himself  took  part  in  the 
C'ongress,  and  delivered  an  address  in  German, 
has  added  notes  and  short  biographies  of  all  the 
prominent  leaders  in  the  movement.  Transla¬ 
tions  of  the  larger  addresses  are  to  be  published 
in  a  separate  form. 

The  "  Personal  Recollections  of  Mrs.  Somer¬ 
ville,”  by  her  daughter  Martha  Somerville,  will  be 
published  about  the  middle  of  this  month.  The 
work  will  contain,  besides  Mrs.  Somerville’s  own 
“  Recollections,”  a  selection  from  her  correspon¬ 
dence  with  Herschel,  Brougham,  Humboldt,  Far¬ 
aday,  Miss  Edgeworth,  &c. 

Two  new  oooks  about  Japan  will  be  issued  in 
London  in  the  coming  season.  One  of  them,  to 
be  published  by  Mr.  Murray,  is  by  Mr.  S.  Moss- 
man,  author  of ‘China:  its  History,  Inhabitants, 
&c.,’  and  is  called  ‘  New  Japan,  the  Land  of  the 
Rising  Sun  :  its  Annals  during  the  past  Twenty 
Years,  recording  the  Remarkable  Progress  of  the 
Japanese  in  Western  Civilization.’  The  other  is 
a  translation,  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey,  of  ‘  Japan 
and  the  Japanese,’  by  M.  Aim6  Humbert,  the 
Swiss  Envoy.  It  is  illustrated  by  drawings  by 
Italian  and  French  artists,  and  sketches  from  pho¬ 
tographs.  The  publishers  are  Messrs.  Bentley. 

A  SAD  case  of  undue  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  learning  was  that  of  the  late  Herr  Pietraszews- 
ki,  formerly  Prussian  Consul  at  Teheran,  and  af¬ 
terwards  an  Oriental  professor  in  the  University 
of  Berlin.  His  later  years  were  entirely  devoted 
to  a  new  translation  of  the  works  of  /^roaster, 
which  he  not  only  undertook  to  write  but  to 
print  at  his  own  cost.  In  the  end  he  died  with 
his  work  unfinished,  and  left  his  unfortunate 
widow  absolutely  penniless.  A  small  royal  bounty 
bestowed  on  her  has  been  exhausted,  and  her 
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friends  are  now  endeavoring  to  raise  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  through  the  public  journals  to  save  her  from 
starvation. 

“Osorio,”  the  crude  work  on  which  Coleridge 
built  his  tragedy,  “  Remorse,”  has  been  publish¬ 
ed.  Sixteen  years,  as  the  A (Aenttum  reminds  iii 
readers,  elapsed  between  the  composition  of 
“  Osorio”  and  the  production  on  the  stage  of 
“  Remorse.”  Sheridan  rejected  the  drama,  and 
failed  even  to  return  the  manuscript.  He  re¬ 
marked  that  there  was  an  extraordinary  line  in  it 
which  he  could  not  understand,  “  ‘  Drip,  drip  !’ 
In  short  is  all  dripping.”  The  lines  to  which  Sher¬ 
idan  referred  disappear  from  “  Remorse,”  and 
Coleridge,  not  very  ingenuously,  as  it  apj>ears,  in 
his  preface  to  the  first  edition,  disputes  their  exis¬ 
tence,  affirming  that  so  far  as  he  can  recollect, 
there  was  a  line, — 

“  Drip  !  drip  !  a  ceaselesa  lound  of  water-drops,” — 

which  he  instantly  and  thankfully  struck  out  as 
soon  as  the  possibility  of  its  awaking  ludicrous  as¬ 
sociations  was  pointed  out. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

The  Growth  of  Science. — There  were  some 
things  done  and  said  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Bradford  which  have  a  permanent 
value,  and  will  bear  recalling  to  mind  at  any  time 
after  date.  Professor  Henry  Smith,  who  so 
worthily  presided  over  the  section  of  mathematical 
and  physical  science,  pointed  out  the  growth  of 
knowledge  and  endeavor,  and  showed  that  in  these 
days  many  sciences  are  comprehended  in  the 
term  which,  so  to  speak,  descril>es  a  single  sci¬ 
ence.  Thus,  astronomy  combines  the  whole  phy¬ 
sics  of  our  earth,  sea,  and  atmosphere;  and 
mathematics  takes  heed  not  only  of  numbers  and 
quantities  in  their  most  abstract  fonn,  but  also 
of  space,  time,  matter,  and  force.  Indeed,  the 
application  of  mathematics  to  physical  science  is 
one  of  the  grandest  triumphs  of  "the  intellect  of 
the  present  century,  A  case  in  point  is  Professor 
Clerk  Maxwell's  treatise  on  electricity,  which 
gives  a  complete  account  of  the  mathematical 
theory  of  that  remarkable  phenomenon.  In  the 
words  of  Professor  Smith,  it  is  a  ‘  theory  which 
has  already  added  largely  to  the  methods  and  re¬ 
sources  of  pure  mathematics,  and  which  may  one 
day  render  to  that  abstract  science  not  less  than 
those  which  it  owed  to  astronomy,  for  electricity 
now,  like  astronomy  of  old,  had  placed  before  the 
mathematician  an  entirely  new  set  of  questions, 
and  the  great  practical  importance  of  telegraphy 
had  caused  the  methods  of  electrical  measurement 
to  be  rapidly  perfected  to  an  extent  which  rendered 
their  accuracy  comparable  with  that  of  astronomi¬ 
cal  observations,  and  thus  rendered  it  possible  to 
bring  the  deductions  of  theory  every  moment  to 
the  test  of  fact.’  Another  instance  is  meteorology, 
to  which  mathematics  becomes  more  and  more 
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applicable,  and  which  consequently  assumes  more 
and  more  the  character  of  a  science. 

But  in  the  growth  of  science,  marvelous  though 
it  be,  there  is  a  harmful  tendency  towards  division 
of  labor,  as  there  is  in  many  manufacturing  trades. 
Set  half-a-dozen  men  to  manufacture  a  razor  ;  the 
razor  will  be  perfection,  but  the  man  will  be 
spoiled.  Science,  now-a-days,  is  split  up  into 
specialties,  and  inevitably  so,  because  the  range 
of  knowledge  is  too  wide  for  any  one  mind  to  com¬ 
prehend,  and  inquirers  are  comj>elled  to  confine 
themselves  to  a  single  track.  As  a  consequence, 
some  persuade  themselves  in  time  that  there 
is  nothing  worth  knowing  outside  that  track,  and 
others  become  unable  to  see  the  relations  of  their 
specialty  to  the  grand  scheme  of  science.  Stu¬ 
dents  should  therefore  be  on  their  guard  against 
this  harmful  tendency,  because,  as  Professor 
Smith  remarked,  ‘  in  natural  philosophy,  as  in  all 
other  philosophy,  a  certain  wideness  of  view  is 
essential  to  the  achievement  of  any  great  result, 
or  to  the  discovery  of  anything  really  new.’ 

New  Discoveries  at  Pompeii. — The  Naples 
correspondent  of  the  Atkenaum  writes :  “  From 
the  local  journals  I  learn  that  the  form  of  another 
human  body,  which  had  been  impressed  on  the 
ashes  of  Pompeii,  has  been  preserved  in  plaster 
of  Paris  within  the  last  few  days.  The  cast  is 
said  to  be  extremely  beautiful,  and  far  superior 
to  any  which  have  hitherto  lieen  taken.  The 
head  is  a  portrait,  the  nose  is  long  and  decidedly 
aquiline,  the  lips  full  and  half  open,  the  ears 
enormously  large.  There  is  no  muscular  con¬ 
traction  indicative  of  a  violent  death,  and  the  whole 
person,  which  is  in  the  pose  of  one  who  sleeps  a 
placid  sleep,  shows  that  this  unhappy  citizen  of 
Pompeii  died  of  asphyxia.  He  lies  on  the  left 
side,  resting  the  head  on  the  right  hand,  whilst 
the  other  arm,  bent  under  the  breast,  is  almost 
concealed  ;  the  legs  are  drawn  up  unequally,  the 
left  more  than  the  right,  which  is  stretched  out 
naturally.  Around  the  loins  was  a  linen  covering, 
which  concealed  a  small  portion  of  the  legs  ;  the 
breast  was  naked  without  a  shirt,  unless  there  be 
some  appearance  of  one  under  the  left  armpit ; 
but  the  feet  were  naked,  and  these  have  been  cast 
magnificently.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this 
body  was  found  at  a  remarkable  height, "almost 
on  the  level  of  the  second  story,  and  near  it  were 
a  few  pieces  of  money  in  bronze  and  silver.  Thus 
another  interesting  addition  is  made  to  the  casts 
of  human  forms  now  in  the  Museum.  The  first 
experiment  of  the  kind  was  made  ‘  a  long  time 
ago  ’  by  the  Commendatore  Fiorelli,  now  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  National  Museum,  in  the  presence  of 
your  Correspondent.  It  created  a  great  sensa¬ 
tion  at  the  time,  as  well  it  might,  for  it  brought 
to  light,  if  not  to  life,  some  of  the  victims  of  that 
great  eruption  which  buried  a  whole  city  lieneath 
its  ashes,  and  presented  us  with  types  of  the  race 
who  once  peopled  the  streets  of  that  now  silent 
city.  A  discovery  has  just  been  made  also  at 
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Torre  lei  Oreco,  on  the  spot  where  the  works 
are  being  carried  on  for  the  breakwater  near  the 
railway.  It  consists  of  a  Roman  sepulchre  con¬ 
taining  two  skeletons.  In  a  country,  however, 
where  the  soil  teems  with  rem.iins  of  the  past,  the 
fact  is  scarcely  worth  recording.” 

An  American  Fossil.  Skuu.. — A.  (very) 
strange  discovery,  interesting  to  geologists,  is  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Osa^  Mission  (Kansas)  Journal. 
A  human  skull  was  recently  found  near  that  place 
imbedded  in  a  solid  rock  which  was  l)roken  oi^en, 
by  blasting.  Dr.  VVeirley,  of  Osage  .Vlission, 
compared  it  with  a  modern  skull  which  he  had  in 
his  office,  and  found  that,  though  it  resembled  the 
latter  in  the  general  shape,  it  was  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  larger  in  greatest  diameter,  and  much  bet¬ 
ter  developed  in  some  other  particulars.  He  says 
of  the  relic  : — ”  It  is  that  of  the  cranium  of  the 
human  species,  of  large  size,  imbetlded  in  con¬ 
glomerate  rock  of  the  tertiary  class,  and  found 
sever.al  feet  Irene.ath  the  surface.  Parts  of  the 
frontal,  parietal,  and  occipit.al  bones  were  carried 
away  by  explosion.  The  piece  of  rock  holding 
the  rem.ains  weighs  some  forty  or  fif  ty  jrounds 
with  many  impressions  of  marine  shells,  and 
through  it  runs  a  vein  of  quartz,  or  within  the 
cranium  crystallized  organic  matter,  and  by  the 
aid  of  a  nicroscope  presents  a  beautiful  apjiear- 
ance.”  Neither  Lyell  nor  Hugh  Miller,  it  is 
stated,  nor  any  of  the  rest  of  the  subterranean  ex¬ 
plorers,  rejjorts  anything  so  remarkable  as  this 
discovery  at  Osage  Mission.  The  Ncander  m.an 
comes  the  nearest  to  it,  but  the  Neanderthal 
bones  were  found  in  loam  only  two  or  three  feet 
below  the  surface,  whereas  this  Kansas  skull  was 
discovered  in  solid  rock. 

P'u.NCTio.NS  OF  Special  Parts  of  the  Brain. 
— P'or  some  years  past,  phy.siologists  have  known 
that  certain  parts  of  the  brain  have  certain  special 
functions — that  they  govern  or  affect  certain  parts 
of  the  body,  and  no  other.  This  knowledge  was 
arrived  at  by  investigations,  chemical  or  electrical, 
of  the  living  brain,  or  by  observations  of  the  brain 
in  a  state  of  dise.a.se.  There  was  some  truth  in 
phrenology  after  all;  only,  modern  research  has 
shown  that  phrenologists  were  wrong  in  their 
mapping  out  of  the  brain.  Foremost  among  the 
newly  discovered  facts  is  that  the  left  side  of  the 
bedy  is  governed  by  the  right  side  of  the  brain, 
and  vice  versd ;  and  this  discovery  was  made  by 
observing  that  palsy  of  either  side  of  the  body  is 
accompanied  by  disease  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
brain.  One  part  of  the  brain  governs  motion, 
another  sensation,  another  the  operations  of  the 
intellect.  The  function  of  the  cerebellum  has 
long  been  an  obscure  question  in  physiology : 
that  piart  of  the  brain  is  now  found  to  lie  the  great 
centre  for  the  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the 
eyeball.  In  the  disease  descritied  as  aphasia,  the 
person  affected  loses  the  iiower  of  expressing  his 
thoughts  in  words,  either  spoken  or  written.  He 
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remains  intelligent,  can  comprehend  what  is  going 
on,  has  no  paralysis  of  the  organs  of  speech,  but 
is  utterly  at  a  loss  to  find  words,  and  in  some 
cases  to  tell  his  name.  In  such  cases,  as  now  as¬ 
certained,  there  is  always  palsy  of  the  front  part 
of  the  left  side  of  the  brain. 

The  Heart  and  the  Circulation  of 
THE  Blood. — Dr.  Marcy,  says  Les  Mondes,  has 
recently  demonstrated  that  the  heart  acts  like  all 
mechanical  motors  in  that  the  frequency  of  the 
pulsations  varies  according  to  the  resistance  which 
it  meets  in  driving  the  blood  through  the  vessels. 
When  the  resistance  becomes  greater,  the  throbs 
diminish ;  they  accelerate,  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
opposition  becomes  less.  During  life,  the  action 
of  the  nervous  centres  makes  itself  felt  on  the 
heart,  of  which  it  renders  the  pulsations  slower  or 
quicker,  whatever  may  be  the  resistance  ex¬ 
perienced.  Dr.  Marcy  eliminated  this  nervous 
influence  by  removing  the  heart  of  an  animal,  and 
causing  it  to  work  under  purely  mechanical  con¬ 
ditions.  The  heart  of  a  turtle  was  arranged  with 
a  system  of  rubl>er  tulres  representing  veins  and 
arteries.  Calfs  blood,  defibrinated,  was  caused 
to  circulate,  and  a  registering  instrument  noted 
the  amplitude  and  frequency  of  the  movements  of 
the  organ.  When  the  tube  containing  the  blood 
leaving  the  heart  was  compressed,  the  liquid  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  rear  of  the  obstacle  and  the  heart 
emptied  itself  with  greater  difficulty,  the  pulsa¬ 
tions  we.akening  perceptibly.  On  relaxing  the 
pressure,  thus  .allowing  free  course  to  the  blood, 
the  thrjbs  accelerated  rapidly. 

Effects  of  Disea.se  on  the  Bixnid. — Healthy 
blood  is  full  of  corpuscles  :  these  corpuscles  have 
a  tendency  to  cling  together  and  form  *  rouleaux,’ 
as  anatomists  call  them.  In  some  kinds  of  dis¬ 
ease  the  quantity  of  the  red  corpuscles  and  of 
these  rouleaux  is  greatly  diminished.  Dr.  Suther¬ 
land,  Lecturer  on  Insanity  at  Westminster  Hos¬ 
pital,  has  examined  the  blood  of  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  lunatics,  and  he  shows  that  an  increase  of 
the  white  corpuscles,  or  an  absence  of  rouleaux- 
forming  power,  indicates  a  low  degree  of  vitality 
and  advanced  disease  of  the  brain.  He  remarks 
further,  that  in  general  paralysis,  and  in  epileptic 
insanity,  the  blood  is  more  deteriorated,  and  the 
vitality  more  lowered  in  males  than  in  females : 
on  the  other  hand,  that  in  mania,  melancholia, 
and  dementia,  the  blood  is  more  deteriorated,  and 
and  the  vitality  more  lowered  in  females  than  in 
males. 

New  Motor  for  Sewings  Machines,  etc. — 
A  decidedly  novel  steam-engine  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  F.  Siemens  of  Dresden,  which 
has  neither  cylinder,  piston,  guide-rods,  cranks 
nor  valves,  but  apparently  only  a  boiler,  the  in¬ 
terior  arrangement  of  which  for  the  jiresent  con¬ 
stitutes  the  secret  of  the  patentee.  The  steam  re¬ 
mains,  as  well  as  works,  within  it,  not  a  drop  of 
water  being  lost.  It  is  only  adapted  to  produce 
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I -10  horse  power,  but  it  is  always  ready,  and  is 
perfectly  safe,  and  when  gas  is  employed  for  heat* 
ing,  requires  only  two  feet  per  hour.  External¬ 
ly,  it  is  cylindrical  in  form,  widening  at  oac  end 
conically,  and  placed  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees, 
and  turns  on  supports,  a  conical  toothed  wheel  on 
the  top  converting  the  motion  into  horizontal  or 
vertical. 

Functions  of  the  Brain. — Recent  researches 
made  in  England  appear  to  establish  the  fact  that 
each  convolution  of  the  brain  is  a  se{>arate  org.an, 
though  several  of  them  may  work  together,  and 
often  do ;  that  the  great  motion  centers  are  col¬ 
lected  in  the  front  part  of  the  brain ;  that  the 
muscles  of  the  jaw  are  moved  by  the  convolution 
just  above  the  ear,  where  the  phrenologists  locate 
alimentiveness  ;  that  the  main,  if  not  the  sole  use 
of  the  cerebellum  is  to  move  the  muscles  of  the 
eye,  which  is  thus  more  amply  supplied  with  brain 
power  than  any  other  jwtion  of  the  body  of  equal 
size ;  and  that  epilepsy  is  caused  by  a  lesion  be¬ 
tween  two  convolutions  of  the  brain. 
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Vesuvius. — All  around  is  spread  a  magnificent 
prosjiect.  Immediately  below  lies  the  Atrio, 
just  above  which  may  be  clearly  seen  the  three 
snnall  craters  which  gave  rise  to  the  lava  of  1858 ; 
the  current  itself  may  be  traced  running  from 
them  against  the  walls  of  Somma,  then  turning  to 
the  west,  in  which  direction  it  is  hidden  for  some 
short  distance  by  the  more  recent  flows  of  1867 
and  1868,  and  again  appearing  with  its  ropy 
structure  south  of  the  i^lvatore  ridge;  shorter 
currents  from  the  same  craters  are  also  seen  run¬ 
ning  eastwards,  farther  into  the  Atrio.  Beyond 
frown  the  steep  and  lofty  cliffs  of  Somma,  a  little 
to  the  west  is  the  ridge  of  San  Salvatore,  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  old  Somma,  standing  up  amid  black  lava- 
flows  (1855  and  1868  on  the  north,  and  1767, 
1858,  and  1867  on  the  south).  Farther  off  lie  the 
plain,  with  scattered  towns  and  villages,  surround¬ 
ed  by  green  vineyards,  the  beautiful  bays  of 
Naples  and  Baiae,  the  islands  of  Ischia  and  Pro 
cida,  the  old  volcanic  mountains  of  the  Phlegraean 
Fields ;  and  farther  off  still,  bounding  the  fertile 
plain  and  marking  an  old  sea-coast,  are  the  higher 
mountains  beyond  Capua  and  the  snowy  Apen¬ 
nines.  Turning  from  this  magnificent  prospect, 
the  crater- edge  is  gained;  the  sides  are  seen  to 
slope  steeply  inwards,  but  the  volumes  of  smoke 
constantly  passing  upwards  hide  the  structure  of 
the  interior  except  for  momentary  glimpses. 
Leaving  the  edge  of  this  great  smoking  caldron, 
some  small  holes  attract  attention,  holes  not  more 
than  a  yard  or  so  wide,  but  of  unknown  depth, 
up  which  is  constantly  ascending  a  powerful  cur¬ 
rent  of  hot  air,  so  that  fine  sand  or  fragments  of 
paper  thrown  in  are  at  once  blown  forcibly  out. 
Passing  round  the  edge  of  the  crater,  a  view  to 
the  south  is  obtained ;  the  plain  on  which  Pompeii 


stood  lies  directly  below,  bounded  by  the  moun¬ 
tains  behind  Castellamare,  again  forming  the 
boundary  of  the  old  sea  before  mentioned.  Across 
the  blue  waters  of  the  bay  the  hills  behind  Sor- 
rento  and  the  island  of  Capri  please  the  eye  by 
their  soft  outline  and  delicate  tint,  while  black 
lava-flows  form  a  well-contrasted  foreground.  On 
the  south-east  side  another  flow  of  the  1867  lava 
can  be  traced;  while  those  of  1850  and  1834  run 
also  to  the  south  or  south-east,  and,  far  below, 
the  red  craters  of  1760  are  conspicuous.  Having 
about  completed  the  circuit  of  the  crater,  the  de¬ 
scent  upon  the  south-west  side  is  very  instructive. 
The  first  part  is  made  very  rapidly,  plunging  up 
to  the  knees  in  fine  black  ash  (which  near  the 
summit  is  quite  hot  below  the  surface),  accumulat¬ 
ed  about  and  among  the  lava-flows  of  1834,  &c. 
In  this  easy  manner  about  half  the  height  of  the 
mountain  is  descended  in  a  very  short  time.  The 
ash  is  for  the  most  part  very  fine,  and  on  examina¬ 
tion  is  found  to  contain  many  separate  crystals  of 
leucite  and  augeite.  The  several  little  red  craters 
of  1 794  are  now  reached ;  small  model  craters,  at 
present  very  shallow,  all  close  together,  and  one 
of  them  double — the  birthplace  of  the  lava-stream 
which  destroyed  Torre  del  Greco  and  ran  far  out 
into  the  sea.  Just  above  these  might  be  observed 
the  sudden  termination  of  a  much  more  recent 
stream,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  low  line  of 
steep  cliff,  and  far  below,  only  just  above  Torre 
del  Greco,  may  be  noticed  the  eleven  little  craters 
opwned  out  along  a  straight  line  in  1861,  and 
which  again  threatened  the  town  with  destruction. 
Soon  after  leaving  the  craters  of  1 794,  the  region 
of  vineyards  is  once  more  gained,  not  iK-fore  pass¬ 
ing,  however,  signs  of  their  former  higher  ex¬ 
tension,  in  the  shape  of  ruined  huts  enveloped  in 
lava  yet  not  overthrown.  Sometimes  a  wall  of 
lava  may  be  seen  approaching  within  a  foot  or  so 
of  a  hut,  which  it  may  partly  surround  yet  not 
overthrow.  It  seems  that  such  an  clastic  resisting 
cushion  of  hot  air  is  entrapped  between  the  hut 
walls  and  the  lava  as  to  resist  the  progress  of  the 
latter  for  some  Jime,  though  finally  it  usually 
curls  over  the  summit  of  the  dwelling  and  enve¬ 
lopes  all.  As  regards  the  character  of  the  Vesu- 
vian  products,  both  lava  and  ashes,  a  good  deal 
of  variety  is  exhibited.  There  are  the  trachytic 
tuffs  of  earlier  eruptions  associated  with  leucitic 
lavas  or  greystones  ;  there  are  basalts  of  modem 
eruptions,  crystals  of  augite  in  a  dark  matrix ; 
and  there  are  modern  leucitic  lavas.  So  that  we 
have  the  three  classes  of  volcanic  rocks  represent¬ 
ed.  ist  Trachytic,  essentially  felspathic.  2nd. 
Basaltic  (Doleritic),  mixture  of  felspar  and  augite, 
the  latter  predominating ;  the  augite  is  often 
crystallized  out  in  a  compact  base,  formed  of 
mingled  febpathic  and  aumtic  matter.  3rd. 
Greystones,  an  intermediate  class  formed  of  febpar 
(or  one  of  its  varieties)  and  augite ; .  in  the  grey- 
stones  of  Vesuvius  leucite  takes  the  place  of  fel- 
sp>ar,  and  is  frequently  crystallized  out  in  a  dark 
augitic  base. — Hardwuke's  Scietue  Gossip. 
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The  Every-Day  Falij^cies  of  Gamblers. — 
The  answer  which  we  publish  to  day  to  our 
correspondent  of  last  week  who  descril)ed  his 
gambling  exjxrience  at  Saxon-Ies-Hains  is  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  depth  to  which  a  com¬ 
mon  su|>erstition  reaches  in  educated  men.  It  is 
a  ]x>pular  but  very  erroneous  belief  that  because 
it  is  beforehand  much  more  unlikely  that  a  very 
uncommon  event — say  the  accidental  finding  of  a 
sovereign  in  the  street — should  happen  on  two 
days  in  succession,  than  that  it  should  happen 
once,  therefore  when  it  has  once  happened,  it  will 
be  much  more  unlikely  for  it  to  hap|>en  again  at 
once  than  it  was  that  it  should  hapi>en  the  first 
time.  There  is  no  fallacy  which  enters  deeper 
into  the  public  mind  than  this.  We  have  known 
men  who  had  lost  something  valuable  one  day  in 
their  walk,  go  out  with  quite  an  easy  mind  the 
next,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  antecedently  so 
unlikely  that  they  should  have  such  a  misfortune 
two  days  running,  that  its  occurrence  the  day  be¬ 
fore  must  be  considered  an  insurance  against  its 
itappening  again.  People  sometimes  say  that  a 
burnt  child  dreads  the  fire.  And  undoubtedly  an 
unlucky  Fire  Insurance  Office  dreads  a  fire. 
Yet  we  doubt  if  even  all  Insurance-Office  Direc¬ 
tors  arc  quite  free  from  the  false  impression  that 
a  run  of  ill-luck  against  them  is  less  likely  a/Ur 
such  a  run  of  ill-luck  has  already  taken  place,  than 
it  would  be  if  the  prosperity  for  years  back  had 
been  unclouded.  Proverbs  like  **  It’s  a  lung 
lane  that  has  no  turning,”  which  are  quite  true 
in  themselves,  are  misapplied  by  the  naturally  de¬ 
fective  logic  of  the  human  mind,  into  arguments 
why  a  man  might  fairly  expect  the  turning  to  be 
nearer  if  he  had  already  walked  far  without  one, 
than  it  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  it  if  he  had 
only  a  very  short  bit  of  straight  lane  behind  him. 
If  one  person  in  a  family  slips  on  a  piece  of  orange- 
peel  on  Monday  and  breaks  his  leg,  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  family  will  sometimes  go  out  on 
Tuesday  with  a  moral  certainty  of  not  slipping  on 
pieces  of  orange-peel  and  breaking  their  legs,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  be  so  absurdly  unlikely  that  such 
an  event  should  happen  twice  running  ;  and  gam¬ 
blers  habitually  act  on  that  extraordinary  confu¬ 
sion  of  ideas,— as  modified,  however,  by  another 
strange  superstition  which  is  precisely  as  unrea¬ 
sonable,  namely,  that  there  is  a  secret  tendency 
now  and  then  to  “  runs”  of  luck,  so  that  if  for 
two  or  three  times  a  particular  number  comes  up 
in  a  game  of  chance,  they  are  half  disposed  to 
give  Fortune  credit  for  having  taken  a  caprice  in 
its  favor,  and  are  disposed  to  stake  upon  it  for  at 
least  once  or  twice  more.  Of  course,  all  these 
notions  are  equally  groundless.  It  is  no  doubt 
quite  true  that  it  is  much  more  improbable  that 
you  will  find  a  sovereign  in  the  street  two  days 
running,  than  on  one  single  day  j  but  the  reason 
why  it  is  more  improbable  is  that  the  chance  of 
two  intrinsically  improbable,  and  yet  quite  inde¬ 
pendent,  events  happening  in  succession,  is  com- 
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pounded  of  the  two  chances  of  each  of  these 
events  happening,  and  is  therefore  much  less 
than  either  chance  separately.  But  directly  one 
of  them  has  happened,  the  part  of  that  improba¬ 
bility  which  is  due  to  the  first  event  of  the  two  is 
already  surmounted,  and  now  the  probability  of 
the  joint  event  hap]>ening  is  precisely  the  same 
as  the  probability  that  the  second  would  happen 
alone. — London  Spectator. 

Be.vjami.v  West. — West’s  life  of  eighty-two 
years  was  peaceable ;  it  was  as  correct  and  digni¬ 
fied  as  his  art ;  and,  like  the  art,  had  in  its  dignity 
something  which,  at  the  distance  where  we  are, 
turns  comical  and  a  little  pathetic.  The  Quaker 
house  from  which  he  sprang  was  of  a  good  old 
English  stock,  settled  in  the  colony  half  a  century 
before  his  birth.  That  birth  the  painter,  always 
somewhat  of  a  Glendower  beneath  his  meek  ex¬ 
teriors,  loved  to  recount  as  premature  and  por¬ 
tentous.  The  eloquence  of  a  preacher  ha(i  so 
overcome  his  mother  that  she  brought  forth  before 
her  time.  The  same  preacher  had  watched  his 
cradle,  and  foretold  him  a  lofty  destiny.  In  his 
early  l)eginnings  with  the  pencil,  in  the  smoothing 
of  his  path  by  ready  patrons,  in  the  circumstances 
of  his  voyage  as  a  youpg  man  to  Italy,  and  the 
curiosity  and  acclamations  that  there  attended  him 
as  the  herald  of  the  new  and  loftier  culture  that 
was  to  be  upon  those  Western  shores  of  freedom, 
— in  these  and  all  the  courses  of  his  life  there  was 
that  which  showed  he  was  not  on  the  roll  of  com¬ 
mon  men.  It  was  in  1763,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  that  the  young  prodigy  of  New  England 
travelled  from  Italy  to  the  mother  country,  at  first 
with  no  purpose  of  making  more  than  a  mere  pas¬ 
sage.  But  here  fortune  opened  her  gates  wide, 
and  closed  them  behind  her  favorite.  His  pictures 
from  Greek  and  Roman  story  were  admired ;  his 
presence  imposed  with  the  appearance  of  genius, 
for  his  brows  were  lofty  and  his  eyes  flashing; 
and  however  this  outward  parade  of  nature’s  was 
belied  in  the  proof  by  a  somewhat  plain  intel¬ 
ligence  and  tedious  discourse,  nevertheless  his 
discreet  and  compliant  demeanor  saved  him  from 
making  such  enemies  as  might  have  found  it 
worth  while  to  lay  their  hands  too  rudely  upon 
the  mask.  And  presently  he  had  found  patron¬ 
age  which  was  itself  sufficient  to  stay  all  hands 
from  such  temerity.  Before  he  had  lieen  four 
years  in  England  the  Archbishop  of  York  had 
been  his  introducer  to  the  King ;  and  from  that 
day  forward  West  was  painter-in-chief  to  George 
III.  Outside  the  royal  employment  his  commis¬ 
sions  were  comparatively  few  ;  but  in  the  course 
of  thirty-five  years  he  earned  from  the  King 
about  as  many  thousand  pounds, — by  historical 
pictures  and  portraits,  by  the  immense  series  on 
Revealed  Religion  in  the  New  Chapel  at  Windsor, 
and  by  the  Edward  III.  series  in  the  state  rooms 
of  the  Castle.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Joshua  he  was 
chosen  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  One  or 
two  clouds,  blown  by  the  breath  of  sarcasm  or 
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envy,  did  late  in_his  life  disturb  the  lustre  of  his 
career  in  his  own  and  the  world's  eyes ;  but  they 
passed  away ;  he  did  not  outlive  his  fame. — From 
"The  Portfolio." 

The  Cobbler  and  his  Monkey. — At  another 
time  he  was  much  annoyed  by  a  gentleman  who 
lived  just  opposite  his  little  shop— or  rather,  his 
shop  was  opposite  the  gentleman.  The  said 
gentleman  had  a  monkey,  who  played  a  thousand 
tricks  on  poor  Blondeau,  for  he  watched  him  from 
a  high  window,  when  he  was  cutting  his  leather, 
and  noticed  how  he  did  it ;  and  directly  Blondeau 
went  out  to  dinner,  or  anywhere  on  business, 
down  would  come  the  monkey,  and  go  into  Blon- 
deau’s  shop,  and  take  his  knife,  and  cut  up  his 
leather,  as  he  had  seen  Blondeau  do ;  and  this  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  doing  every  time  Blondeau 
was  out  of  the  way ;  so  that,  for  a  time,  the  poor 
man  could  not  leave  his  shop,  even  for  his  meals, 
without  putting  away  his  leather  ;  and  if  some¬ 
times  he  forgot  to  lock  it  up,  the  monkey  never 
forgot  to  cut  it  to  bits,  a  proceeding  that  annoyed 
him  greatly ;  and  yet  he  was  afraid  to  hurt  the 
monkey  for  fear  of  his  master.  When,  however, 
he  grew  thoroughly  tired  of  this,  he  considered 
how  he  could  pay  him  out.  After  having  noticed 
particularly  the  way  in  which  the  monkey  imi¬ 
tated  exactly  everything  he  saw  done, — for  if 
Blondeau  sharpened  his  knife,  the  monkey  sharp¬ 
ened  it  too ;  if  he  waxed  his  thread,  so  too  did 
the  monkey ;  if  he  sewed  some  new  soles,  the 
monkey  set  about  moving  his  elbows  as  he  had 
seen  him  do, — Blondeau  one  day  sharpened  his 
knife  and  made  it  cut  like  a  razor,  and  then,  when 
he  saw  the  monkey  watching,  he  began  to  put  his 
knife  to  his  throat,  and  move  it  backwards  and 
forwards,  as  if  he  wished  to  kill  himself;  and 
when  he  had  done  this  long  enough  to  make  the 
monkey  notice  it,  he  left  the  shop  and  went  to  get 
his  dinner.  The  monkey  was  not  slow  in  coming 
down,  for  he  wished  to  try  his  new  pastime, 
which  he  had  never  seen  before.  He  took  the 
knife  and  put  it  immediately  to  his  throat,  moving 
it  backwards  and  forwards.  But  he  put  it  too 
near,  and  not  being  very  careful  as  he  rubbed  it 
against  the  skin,  he  cut  his  throat  with  this  well- 
sharptened  knife,  and  died  of  the  wound  within  an 
hour.  Thus  did  Blondeau  punish  the  monkey  with¬ 
out  danger  to  himself. — From  "Half  Hours  -with 
Freneh  Authors." 

LOVE’S  WAKING. 

Is  Love  a  dream  ?  In  truth,  they  tell  me  *0, 

And  pity  me  because  I  cannot  know 

I'hat  tender  glances,  whispers  sweet  and  low. 

Thrill  for  a  summer's  day  and  are  no  more. 

But  this  I  know,  that  if  it  be  a  dream, 

I  would  not  be  as  wise  as  they,  to  deem 
That  fair  things  can  be  false,  and  when  they  seem 
To  promise  most,  that  we  should  least  adore. 

They  speak  of  waking  from  that  dream,  »'hile  I 
Know  but  one  waking,  and  that  is  not  nigh. 

For  it  will  come  when  she  I  love  shall  die, 

Then  I  shall  srake  to  sorrow  evermore. 

E.  W.  H. 


Honoi.UI.I’. — In  the  Sandwich  Islands  there 
has  always  Iteen  a  strong  feeling  of  loyalty  to¬ 
wards  the  sovereign,  and  it  is  to  this  feeling — for 
I  would  place  loyalty  next  to  religion  as  an  eleva¬ 
tor  of  nature — .aided  by  personal  attachment,  that 
has  given  them  so  many  characteristics  we  should 
not  expect  to  find  in  a  once  savage  race.  The  pre¬ 
sent  sovereign  is  Kameh.ameha  V.  (since  dead). 
He  was  away,  however,  on  another  island,  look¬ 
ing  after  one  of  his  estates,  for  he  is  a  great 
grower  of  sugar,  and  has  less  of  kingly  attributes 
than  former  ones  ;  but  the  Queen  Dowager  Em¬ 
ma,  who  is  much  beloved,  and  exerts  by  life  and 
character  a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  the  na¬ 
tives,  was  at  Honolulu,  and  gave  to  all  who  call¬ 
ed  on  her  a  kindly  welcome.  She  h.as  a  nice 
house  in  the  country,  also  one  called  the  “  Pa¬ 
lace,”  with  pretty  gardens  attached,  in  Honolulu, 
where  her  band,  consisting  of  about  forty  boys, 
generally  plays  in  the  evening,  and  pl.ays  exceed¬ 
ingly  well.  The  native  women  have  not  much 
pretension  to  beauty;  their  figures  generally  are 
fine,  though  inclined  to  embonpoint.  They  ride 
remarkably  well,  sitting  the  horse  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  man,  for  which  they  wear  a  loose 
sort  of  skirt,  tied  round  the  waist  and  coming 
down  on  both  sides,  whilst  for  head  gear  a  wreath 
of  flowers  often  gives  the  tout  ensemble  a  vere  pic¬ 
turesque  apjjearance.  Their  ordinary  dress  is 
best  descrilied  as  a  very  long  species  of  night¬ 
gown,  generally  of  a  bright  color,  hanging  loosely 
alx)ut  the  person,  more  adapted  apparently  for 
comfort  than  elegance.  Both  men  and  women  are 
of  cheerful  disposition,  always  anxious  to  oblige 
and  render  any  little  civilty  in  their  power.  We 
allowed  our  men  to  go  on  shore,  and  they  were 
very  well  treated,  amusing  themselves  chiefly  in 
riding  helter-skelter  all  over  the  country,  for  no¬ 
thing  “Jack"’  delights  so  much  in  as  getting 
outside  a  horse,  and,  though  not  renowned  for 
grace  in  that  accomplishment,  has  at  least  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  being  able  to  stick  on  under  the  most 
adverse  circumstances.  .  .  .  Mark  Twain  says, 
speaking  of  Honolulu: — “  If  you  get  into  conver¬ 
sation  with  a  stranger  in  Honolulu,  and  experi¬ 
ence  that  natural  desire  to  know  what  sort  of 
ground  you  are  treading  on  by  finding  out  what 
manner  of  man  your  stranger  is,  strike  out  boldly 
and  address  him  as  “  Captain.”  Watch  him  nar¬ 
rowly,  and  if  you  see  by  his  countenance  that 
you  are  on  the  wrong  tack,  ask  him  where  he 
preaches.  It  is  a  safe  bet  that  he  is  either  a 
missionary  or  captain  of  a  whaler.  I  l>ecame 
person.olly  acquainted  with  seventy-two  captains 
and  ninety-six  missionaries.  The  captains  and 
ministers  form  one-half  of  the  population  ;  the 
third  fourth  is  composed  of  common  Kanaka.s, 
mercantile  foreigners  and  their  families ;  while 
the  final  fourth  is  made  up  of  high  officers  of  the 
Hawaiian  Government.  And  there  are  just  about 
cats  enough  for  three  apiece  all  roun  1.” — From 
"  Our  Journal  in  the  Pacific"  by  the  Officers  of 
H.M.S.  Zealous. 
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Thb  Cost  ok  Tkansportation. 

Thk  nubject  of  cheap  transportatloo  haa 
occupied  so  much  attention  of  late,  that  we 
think  tlie  following  extract  from  a  late  num¬ 
ber  of  Uarper'i  Magazine,  by  the  able  editor 
of  that  periodical,  will  be  timely  and  contain 
much  valuable  information. 

The  internal  commerce  of  the  United 
States  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  five 
nations.  But  the  fruits  of  this  vast  industry 
are  harvested  by  monopolists  who  oppress  the 
agriculturist  and  producer  on  one  Itand,  and- 
the  consumer  on  the  other.  They  control 
legislation,  and  assume  imperial  powers  over 
citizens  as  over  the  industry  of  the  country. 
The  rates  of  transportation  are  raised  to  the 
highest  point  that  will  allow  of  the  bare  ex¬ 
istence  of  industry. 

If  those  who  were  directly  interested  in  the 
industry  of  the  country  had  built  our  rail¬ 
roads,  the  carrying  interest  would  have  been 
subservient  and  secondary,  as  it  sliould  be. 
We  sliould  have  now  more  as  well  as  cheaper 
facilities  of  transportation,  and  the  wealth 
wliich  is  now  drained  from  industry,  and 
which  drifts  into  speculative  channels,  would 
return  into  the  legitimate  channels  of  indus¬ 
try.  Labor,  both  agricultural  and  mechani¬ 
cal,  would  have  been  emancipated  from  , 
serfdom,  and  the  dignity  of  labor  would  I 
have  led  to  a  universal  system  of  industrial 
education.  The  exorbitant  cost  of  transpor- 
tation  has  more  than  any  thing  else  enhanced 
the  difficulties  of  the  labor  problem.  It  is 
iHHZtnse  a  species  of  capital,  elevated  into  and 
maintained  as  a  monopoly  by  our  legislators, 
can  make  wheat  which  within  one  hundred 
miles  of  the  Mississippi  is  worth  only  forty 
cents,  worth  $1.37  in  New-York,  that  the  cost 
of  labor  is  so  great,  and,  great  as  it  is,  unsat¬ 
isfactory  ;  it  is  this  which  arrays  labor  against 
every  species  of  capital.  Industry  which 
engages  labor  suffers  almost  equally  with  the 
latter.  England,  owing  to  her  small  area, 
does  not  suffer  from  high  transportation  as 
this  country  must.  And  she  competes  with 
us  successfully  through  the  cheapness  of  labor, 
becoming  the  workshop  of  the  world,  dis¬ 
tributing  not  only  her  own  immense  wealtli 
in  her  own  steamers,  but  also  carrying  the 
mails  and  handling  the  exchange  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  Labor  is  oppressed 
in  England  by  a  land-holding  aristocracy. 
But  the  oppression  of  labor  in  this  country  is  | 


equally  severe  through  the  desimtism  of  mo- 
no|)olists — BO  severe  that  Consul  Archibald,  in 
his  report  on  the  condition  of  labor  in  this 
country  as  compared  with  that  of  English 
labor,  estimated  that  the  higher  rate  of  wages 
was  compensated  for  by  the  higher  cost  of  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

The  exorbitant  cost  of  transportation  di¬ 
minishes  our  exports.  The  total  export  of 
cereals  from  Russia  amounted  in  1870  to  132,- 
917,000  bushels,  ours  to  only  40,000,000 
bushels.  This  is  because  Russia  is  active  in 
projecting  works  of  internal  improvement,  for 
the  purpose  of  cheapening  the  transportation 
of  its  cereals  to  the  seaboard,  and  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  hold  her  agricultural  supremacy  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  Of  the  150,000,000 
bushels  of  cereals  imported  by  Great  Britain 
in  1871  she  received  from  this  country  only 
47,185,886  bushels.  Our  exports  of  coin  equal 
those  of  breadstuffs. 

An  important  political  effect  of  high  trans¬ 
portation  is  its  tendency  to  diminish  the 
mutual  interdependence  of  the  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country — to  isolate  these  sections. 
The  West  and  the  South  are  beginning  to  feel 
that  they  have  long  enough  paid  tribute  to 
Eastern  monopolists,  and  that  they  must 
suffice  for  themselves.  Missouri  has  inex¬ 
haustible  resources  of  the  best-known  iron  ore 
for  the  production  of  Bessemer  steel.  The 
leading  men  in  that  State  are  beginning  to 
consider  the  expediency  of  reducing  this  ore 
within  the  limits  of  the  State.  In  that  case, 
as  the  Hon.  H.  T.  Blow  recently  stated  in  his 
address  before  the  Rolla  School  of  Mines,  ship¬ 
ments  of  the  ore  eastward  would  cease,  and 
the  added  wealth  to  Missouri  for  each  year 
would  amount  to  twenty  dollars  on  every  ton 
— I.C.,  $5  per  ton  freight  to  Pittsburgh,  $5  per 
ton  back,  $10  per  ton  profit  in  the  works. 
The  South,  too,  will,  under  its  improved  sys¬ 
tem  of  free  labor,  manufacture  its  own  cotton. 
The  South  now  exports  cotton  to  the  extent 
of  175,000,000,  and  the  value  of  every  pound 
would  be  increased  five-fold  if  exported 
already  manufactured. 

Savkrt’s  Wat*r-Cooi,er  and  Rkkrigk- 
RATOR. — As  the  heated  term  is  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  we  can  not  do  onr  readers  a  greater 
service  than  to  inform  them  which  is  the 
best  refrigerator  for  family  use.  In  the 
ordinary  refrigerator  the  water  from  the  ice 
used  is  wasted,  and  as  it  is  evaporated  runs  off 
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bat  in  this  od«  the  ice  lieing  placed  in  a  poroe- 
lain-lined  tank  at  one  end  of  tlie  refri^rator, 
the  water  evaporatiimf  ia  retained  in  the  tank, 
and  can  be  drawn  when  wanted  bjr  meana  of 
a  faucet  connected  with  tlie  tank  ;  this  part  of 
it  is  therefore  a  water-cooler.  The  opposite 
end  from  the  tank  is  comprised  of  a  large 
chamber,  also  porcelain-lined,  containing  mov¬ 
able  shelves,  being  in  fact  the  refrigerator, 
and  while  the  ice  does  not  come  into  the 
chamber,  it  keeps  it  as  cool  as  the  ordinary 
refrigerator,  and  is  thus  made  to  do  double 
duty.  The  refrigerator  itself  is  compos^  of 
black-walnut,  is  a  handsome  article  of  fur¬ 
niture,  and  need  not  be  stowed  away  out  of  | 
sight ;  the  inside  is  made  of  cast-iron  in  one  j 
piece,  enameled  throughout,  so  there  can  be  | 
no  rust  or  leakage  possible,  and  its  contents  | 
can  always  be  kept  in  the  best  order.  Tliey  ; 
are  of  various  sixes  suitable  for  all  families, 
and  can  be‘found  in  this  city  at  Bassford's,  or 
Jones  &  Hubbell,  920  Broadway,  and  of  dealers  , 
generally  throughout  the  country.  See  a<iver- 
tisement  in  this  number  of  Eclectic. 

Umited  States  Postal  Cah  Service.— 
The  extent  to  which  this  service  lias  in-  ' 
creased  may  best  be  judged  from  the  following  ; 
facts  compiled  from  the  Postmaster-Oeneral’s 
report  for  1872.  During  the  year  there 
were  in  successful  operation  fifty-seven  lines 
of  railway  poet  otiices,  the  routes  of  which  ex¬ 
tended,  in  the  aggregate,  over  14,117  miles, 
and  employed  a  force  of  649  clerks.  Since 
then  the  number  of  lines,  miles,  and  clerks 
liave  been  increasetl.  The  aggregate  number 
of  miles  upon  which  service  is  at  present  per- 
formed  is  about  83.6  H)  miles  a  day,  or  annual¬ 
ly  a  distance  of  12,296Ji  >0  miles  run. 

Progress  or  the  Northern  PACiric 
Railroad. — The  track  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  reached  the  Missouri  River  at  Bis¬ 
marck,  Dakota,  on  the  4th  of  this  month,  and 
the  entire  division  of  450  miles,  from  Duluth 
to  Bismarck,  is  open  to  business.  Connection 
ia  made  here  with  the  navigation  of  the  up)>er 
and  lower  Missouri.  A  line  of  steamers  is 
established  between  this  point  and  Fort  Ben¬ 
ton,  in  Western  Montana,  and  shipments  of 
both  Government  and  private  freight  are  being 
made  by  this  new  route  to  the  Northwest. 
The  railroad  surveying  expedition,  with  a 
military  escort  under  command  of  Gen.  Stan¬ 
ley,  will  start  West  on  the  16th  inst.,  with  the 
intention  of  making  a  final  and  definite  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  line  of  the  road  from  the  crossing 
of  the  Missouri  to  the  crossing  of  the  Yellow-  , 


stone,  and  along  that  river  to  central  Montana, 
this  being  the  only  portion  of  the  route  not  yet 
determined.  No  serious  opposition  from 
Indians  is  anticipaU^d  by  those  best  able  to 
judge. 

A  Culinary  Revolution. — A  new  method 
of  cooking  by  steam  has  been  recently  intro¬ 
duced  that  promises  entirely  to  revolutionize 
the  method  of  cooking.  It  consists  of  a  com¬ 
bination  of  tea-kettle  and  a  series  of  apart¬ 
ments  arranged  above  it,  standing  on  a  small 
or  ordinary  stove,  by  which  meats  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  cooked  better,  with  less  expense 
than  by  any  other  method,  and  require  little 
dr  no  attention  daring  the  process.  Every¬ 
body  who  has  tried  these  cookers  is  in  ecsta- 
cles  about  them,  especially  the  cook. 

Railways. — Our  glol)e  has  at  present,  in 
round  numbers,  130,000  miles  of  railways. 
Of  this  total  upward  of  60,000  miles,  or  nearly 
one  half,  are  in  the  United  States.  In  coun¬ 
tries  where  Government  management  exists 
there  are  altogether  about  10,(HK)  miles  of  rail¬ 
way.  The  Belgian  Government  has  the  great¬ 
est  interest  in  railways — that  is  to  say,  it  has 
the  greatest  proportionate  ownership.  In 
Au'tria  there  are  7,000  miles  of  railway,  and 
Russia  posses.ses  8,000  miles  open  for  traffic, 
and  5,000  more  in  course  of  construction. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  Publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eci.ectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

The  Other  Girlt.  By  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Wiirr- 
NEY.  Boston ;  J.  R.  Ottgood  &  (Jo.  16mo, 
cloth,  illustrated,  pp.  468.  Price,  $2. 

Under  the  Greemrood  Tree.  By  Thomas 
Hardy.  Leisure-Hour  Series.  New-York : 
HoU  dt  William*.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  269.  Price, 
$1.25. 

(JyMdion*  of  the  Day.  By  Rev.  John  Hall, 
D.D.  New-York:  Dodd  <£  Mead.  16mo, 
cloth,  pp.  343.  Price,  $1.75. 

Breemnt.  A  Novdl.  By  Julian  Haw¬ 
thorne.  New-York :  D.  Appleton  d  Co. 
16ino,  cloth,  pp.  383.  Price,  $1.50. 

7%e  Red  Rover.  ^  James  Fenlmore 
Cooper.  New-York :  D.  Appleton  d  Co.  8vo, 
cloth,  pp.  193.  Price,  $1.25. 

Bleak  House.  By  Ciiarlbh  Dickens. 
Household  Ekiition.  New-York :  Harwr  d' 
Brother*.  Cloth,  quarto,  sixty-one  illustra¬ 
tions,  pp.  361.  Price,  $1.50. 

Tjondon*  Heart.  A  Novel.  By  B.  L.  Far- 
JEON.  New-York:  Harper  d  Brother*.  8vo, 
pa])er,  illustrated,  pp.  227.  Price,  $1. 

The  New  .Magdalen.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 
New-York  :  Harper  d  Brother*.  8vo,  paper, 
pp.  120.  Price,  50  cents. 
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American  Scenery. 

FINE  ENGRAVlNaS  FOR  HOME  DECORATION. 


We  are  Agents  for  the  following  exquisitely  engraved  Steel  Plates,  which 
have  been  painted  and  engraved  by  the  finest  American  Artists,  at  a  cost  of  over 
$15,000. 

The  subjects  are  from  pictures  expressly  painted  for  these  engravings  by  the 
following  artists : 

Sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Printed  on  Fine  Paper,  18  x  23,  India  Proofs  only,  $2  per  copy. 

(On  receipt  of  $ii  we  trill  rmd  an|f  three  of  within  lietm) 


SUB/SCT. 

Chocorus  Peak,  White  Mountains, 

Trenton  Falls,  New- York,  .  .  .  . 

Upper  Ausable  Lake,  Adirondaoks,  . 
Sugar-Loaf  Mountain,  Winona,  Minnesota, 

Natural  Bridge,  Virginia . 

Dismal  Swamp,  North-Carolina,  . 

Wharf  and  Shipping,  New-York  City, 

Near  Leeds,  Green  County,  New-York, 
Junction  of  the  SL  Mary’s  and  St.  Joseph’s 
Rivers,  near  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  . 
Indian  Rook,  Narragansett  Bay,  . 

Croton  Point,  Hudson'  River, 

Wabash  River,  near  Vincennes,  Indiana,  - 
On  the  Housatonio,  near  Stookbridge,  Mass. 
Lake  George,  New-York,  .  .  .  . 

On  the  Prairie . 

Hayne’s  Falls,  Catskill  Mountains, 

Lake  Champlain,  from  St.  Albans,  Vermont, 

Niagara  Falls, . 

On  the  Susquehanna,  near  Great  Bend,  N.  Y. 
Upper  Mississippi,  near  Lansing,  Iowa, 

On  the  Pemigewassett,  New-Hampshire, 
Evansville,  on  the  Ohio,  .  .  .  . 

The  Meadows,  Orange  Co..  New-York, 
Yosemite  Valley,  California,  . 


DRAWlf  OS  PAISTSD  ST  SNOBATBD  BT 


J.  W.  Casilkar,  N.  a. 

R.  Hinshelwood. 

J.  F.  Kenbett. 

R. 

Hinshelwood. 

J.  D.  Smillie. 

J. 

D.  Smillie. 

W.  Momberoer. 

V. 

Balch. 

R.  Hinshelwood. 

R.  Hinshelwood. 

R.  Qiomoux. 

J. 

Duthis. 

8.  COLMAN. 

H. 

8.  Beckwith. 

Georoe  Inness. 

R. 

Hinshelwood. 

W.  Momberoer. 

V. 

Balch. 

M.  F.  H.  De  Haas. 

R. 

Hinshelwood. 

William  Hart. 

R. 

Dudbnsino. 

W.  Momberoer. 

R. 

Hinshelwood. 

J.  M.  Hart. 

R. 

Hinshelwood. 

W.  Momberoer. 

R. 

Hinshelwood. 

W1U.IAM  H.  Beard. 

R. 

Hinshelwood. 

W.  Momberoer. 

J. 

Ives  Pease. 

R.  W.  Hubbard. 

W 

.  Wellstood. 

W.  Momberoer. 

R. 

Hinshelwood. 

Oeoroe  H.  Smillie. 

J. 

D.  8MILLIE. 

W.  Momberoer. 

R. 

Hinshelwood. 

Qboroe  L.  Brown. 

8. 

A.  Schoff. 

W.  Momberoer. 

R. 

Hinshelwood. 

W.  Whittrbdob. 

C. 

Rost. 

Thomas  Hiu.. 

R. 
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Address,  E.  R.  PELTON,  PubUsher, 

108  Fulton  Street,  New-York. 
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CHARMING  BOOKS 


JUST  PUBUSHKD. 


JUSTIN  MCCARTHY’S  BRILLIANT  NEW 
NOVEL, 

A  Fair  Saxon. 

I  Vol.  l2mo.  Price,  $1.00  or  $1.50. 


Ib  the  result  of  the  ooubutui  eitbrts  and  prac¬ 
tical  experience  of  Mr.  J.  H.  W hithkt  for  the 
past  twentj  jears. 

The  old  orif^nal  W ebd  Machine  which  was 
formerly  so  popular,  and  which  received  the 
highest  premium  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in 
1867,  was  the  joint  invention  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Whitnby  and  Mr.  T.  E.  Weed,  in  1853. 
They  were  partners  in  business  until  1855, 
when  Mr.  Weed  died ;  since  then,  Mr. 
Whithet  has  made 


Mrs.  ANNIE  EDWARDS’S  NEW  STORY, 

A  Vagabond  Heroine. 

1  Volume,  ISmo.  Price  76  cents  or  $1.26. 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

ELI  PERKINS’  GREAT  BOOK  OF  SATIRE. 
LOVE.  FUN,  AND  STATISTICS, 

XMTITLBD 


VALUABLE  IKFBOVElCENrS, 


no  Beantiftil  Illnitrstiofis  by  Arthnr  Lamley. 

1  Vol.  12mo.  Cloth.  Price,  $2. 

We  predict  for  this  volnme  an  immenee  sale.— Aew- 
YorkUtraUL 

Paradise  in  the  Pacific.  A  Book  of  Tra¬ 
vel,  Adventure,  and  Facts  in  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands.  By  Wm.  R.  Bliss . $1.25 

Orerland.  By  J.  W.  DeForest .  1.00 

Lad  J  Judith.  By  Justin  McCarthy .  1.25 

Modem  Leaden.  By  Justin  McCarthy..  1.75 


and  has  recently  patented  and  brought  out  a 
Machine  of  sudi 


UKIQUALED  SOCFLICITT, 


Durability,  and  Perfect  Sewing  Qualities,  that 
it  has  superseded  the  old  Weed  Machine,  and 

isa 


COKFLETE  TBIUlCPE 


over  all  others. 

It  makes  the  Elastic  Lock  Stitch  alike  on 
both  sides.  It  uses  a  straight  needle,  which 
occupies  precisely  the  same  distance  from  the 
shuttle  without  adjusting,  whether  coarse  or 
fine,  and  is  so  protected  that  the  shuttle  can 
not  strike  it.  It  has  a  positive  four  motion 
feed  in  one  piece,  without  the  use  of  springs. 
It  runs  BO  easy  that  a  single  thread  of  No.  8 
cotton  can  be  used  for  a  belt. 


Mrs.  Annie  Edwards’s 

RECENT  NOVELS. 

Ought  We  to  Visit  Her?  -  $1 

The  Ordeai  for  Wives,  I 

Archie  l.4>vell,  .  .  .  .  | 

Nteven  l.4iwrence,  Yeoman,  1 

iiuaan  Fielding,  ■  ■  ■  .  i 

Philip  EamscllflTe,  1 


Either  of  the  above  sent  by  mail,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Sheldon  &  Company, 

677  Broadway,  New- York. 


613  Broadway,  VSW-TOBK. 

MAVUFAOTOET  at  PATEB80V,  V.  J. 

LOKBOI  HOUSE,  9  Hswgats  Strsst,  Loadoa,  Eng. 
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PUBLISHER’S  MISCELLANY. 


Notice  to  our  Exchanges.— A b  the  new 
postal  law  will  take  effect  previous  to  our 
next  issue,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  revise 
our  exchange  list. 

We  have  furnished  to  the  Post-Office  De¬ 
partment  a  list  of  exchanges  which  we  desire 
to  continue,  and  on  which  we  will  pay  the 
postage  at  this  office ;  but  a  very  large  part 
of  our  list  is  made  up  of  local  papers,  which, 
though  very  valuable  to  their  readers  in 
localities  where  issued,  are  of  no  value  to 
us.  Such  of  these  papers,  however,  as  have 
published  our  prospectus  and  given  us  usual 
monthly  notices,  will  continue  to  receive  the 
Eclectic  if  they  wish  to  pay  postage  on  the 
same,  and  in  lieu  of  the  exchange  will  send 
us  either  paper  containing  notice,  or  notice 
cut  from  their  paper,  stating  the  name  and 
date  of  the  paper.  1  hose  papers,  all  the  is¬ 
sues  of  which  we  desire  to  receive,  we  have 
notified  by  mail. 


Personal. — Our  Q .  neral  Southern  Agent, 
Mr.  J.  Wallace  Ainger,  has  just  finished  a 
tour  of  the  Southern  States  in  the  interest  of 
the  Eclectic.  He  has  largely  increased  our 
list  of  subscribers  ill  North  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  L<oui:-iana, 
and  Texas.  We  are  under  many  obligations 
to  our  friends  at  the  South  for  the  uniform 
courtesy  and  kindness  which  they  have  shown 
him,  and  shall  always  be  glad  to  reciprocate 
these  favors  whenever  we  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity,  Mr.  Ainger,  as  we  have  hitherto  stated, 
is  permanently  connected  with  this  office,  but 
is  at  present  at  his  home  in  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  resting  after  his  protracted  tour. 

Avocationb  of  Engi.ish  Writers.— Some 
of  the  greatest  of  modem  English  writers 
have  been  regularly  employed  in  the  matter- 
of-fact  vocations  of  life.  Mr.  Mill  was  for 
years  in  the  employ  of  the  East-India  Com¬ 
pany,  and  pursued  his  studies  and  performed 
much  of  his  literary  work  during  leisure 
hours  of  business.  Mr.  Grote  was  a  profound 
student  of  the  history  and  philosophy  of  the 
Greeks,  and  wrote  his  “  History  of  Greece  " 
and  his  “  Plato  ’*  while  carrying  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  successful  banker.  Rogers,  the 
poet,  was  also  a  banker,  and  Mr.  Morris  enjoys 
his  Earthly  Paradise  in  the  midst  of  the  prosy 
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labors  of  superintending  the  manufacture  of 
stained  glass,  etc. 

Congress  Hall,  Saratoga  Springs. — 
Our  hearty  commendations  in  years  past  of 
this  Grand  Watering-Place  Hotel,  so  long  un¬ 
der  the  management  of  its  veteran  keeper, 
and  so  well  known  to  the  thousands  of  guests 
who  have  found  a  pleasant  sojourn  within  its 
spacious  saloons,  the  Hon.  H.  H.  Hathorae, 
will  not  have  been  forgotten  in  these  pages. 
The  numerous  visitors  of  past  years  need  not 
l)e  reminded  that  Congress  Hall  still  opens  its 
.spacious  doors,  nor  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ha 
thorae,  with  his  bland  and  winning  smile 
stands  ready  to  receive  them  and  conduct 
them  to  his  luxuriant  chambers  for  rest  and 
recreation,  and  to  his  well-spread  tables  for 
refreshments. 

Perkins’  Librart.— The  following  are 
some  of  the  prices  paid  for  books  at  the  auc¬ 
tion  sale  of  the  library  of  the  late  Mr.  Per¬ 
kins  of  London.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  cele¬ 
brated  Maxarin  Bible  brought  nearly  $22,000, 
the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  single 
volume : 

Lot  No.  4S— Boswell's  Johnson  presentation  copy, 

“  To  Mr.  Perkins  from  ihe  Author” .  £62 

Lot  No.  174 — Biblia  Sacra  .Manuscript  of  the  Thir¬ 
teenth  Century .  .  290 

Lot  No.  186— Bihlia  Sacra,  printed  on  vellnm.  1476,  2!)0 

Lot  No.  418— Froysart’s  ‘‘  Chronicles,”  1325 .  95 

Lot  No.  534— A  Book  ofllourr,  richly  illnmiuated,  180 
Lot  No.  684— Lydgiite's  “Sie^  ol  Troy.”  An 

English  Manuscript . 1,320 

Lot  No.  605— Talpin.  Institution  d'dn  Prince 

Chretien .  .  100 

Lot  No.  814— Pdlerinage  de  la  Vie  Qumaine.  A 

Manuscript  A.D  1460 .  180 

Lot  No.  813^Picart's  Ceremonies  et  Coutumes  Re- 

ligiduses .  98 

Lot  No.  822— Pontidcale  Romanum.  A  Manuscript 

of  the  Fifteentli  Century  ...  .  850 

Lot  No.  888-Ptolemy,  1478  .  80 

Lot  No.  836— I'nrchas's  “  Pilsrimes” .  86 

Lot  No.  887— Shakespeare,  dret  folio  edition,  1633,  586 
I»t  No.  838— Shakespeare,  second  eriitiun,  1633  . .  44 

Lot  No.  839 — Shakespeare,  third  edition,  1664  . .  .  106 

Lot  No.  840— Shakespeare,  fourth  edition, .  22 

Lot  No.  888— Vlt«p  Patruiii,  or  '‘Lyves  of  Her- 

mytes” .  180 

Lot  No.  864— Bihlia  Sacra  Latina,  known  as  the 

Mazarin  Bible,  on  vellnm  . 3,400 

Lot  No.  865— Biblia  Sacra— the  same  book  printed 
on  paper . . 2,660 

The  entire  sale  realized  £26,000,  or  $Li6,- 
000,  for  865  lots,  which  is  by  far  the  highest 
price  ever  realized  for  such  a  quantity  of 
books.  The  owner  belonged  to  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Barclay.  Perkins  &  G>..  cele¬ 
brated  for  their  porter. 
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Terminus  of  the  Northern  Pacific  | 
Railroad. — The  question  of  the  terminus' of  . 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  continues  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  people  of  Puget  Sound  and  Portland, 
Oregon.  The  town  of  Seattle,  Washington 
Territory,  offers  in  thfc  way  of  an  inducement 
a  donation  of  land  and  subscription  of  money 
already  amounting  to  $1,000,0('0,  and  still  in¬ 
creasing.  The  town  of  Tacoma  offers  the 
control  of  the  entire  water-front  of  the  city 
and  a  large  amount  of  land.  In  case  Seattle 
does  not  get  the  terminus,  men  of  unquestion¬ 
able  responsibility  agree  to  build,  equip,  and 
put  in  running  order  a  branch  road  from 
Seattle,  to  connect  with  the  Northern  Pacific 
■Road,  near  Tacoma,  by  the  first  of  January 
next,  at  a  far  less  amount  than  is  pledged  to' 
that  Company  by  Seattle. 

Production  of  Gold  and  Sil\’rr  in 
THE  United  States. — The  estimated  pro¬ 
duction  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  past  five  ' 
years  in  the  United  States,  based  upon  the 
coinage  of  the  mints  and  the  foreign  exports, 
according  to  the  commerce  and  navigation 
report  is  as  follows : 


Year. 

Gold 

Silver. 

Total. 

1(W7.... 

.  ..£7.700.000 

£3.800.000 

£11,000,000 

IMS  ... 

....  7.000.000 

3.000.000 

10,000.000 

ISM.... 

....  S..’100,000 

3,800.000 

», 800,000 

1870.... 

....  0.000,000 

3.300.000 

9.800,000 

1871.... 

....  ^000.000 

4,1CO.OOO 

10.000,000 

About  one  third  of  the  value  of  the  silver 
production  is  also  gold,  which  should  be 
deducted  from  the  second  column  and  added 
to  the  first,  to  show  the  exact  proportion  of 
each  metal  produced.  The  above  statement 
.  does  not  embrace  the  gold  and  silver  exported 
in  the  form  of  ore. 

Hearth  and  Home  for  1873. — Every  sub¬ 
scriber  to  tl)is  publication  will  receive  a  beau¬ 
tiful  chromo,  “  The  Strawberry  Girl."  The  j 
publication  itself  is  certainly  worth  the  sub-  | 
.scription  price,  $8,  and  with  the  addition  of  ; 
the  chromo  we  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  ' 
reasonably  expect  any  more  for  their  money.  | 
Messrs.  Orange  Judd  A  Co.,  245  Broadway,  { 
are  the  publishers  of  Henrth  and  Home,  as 
well  as  the  AgrieuUuritt,  which  is  one  of  the  | 
■oldest  and  best  known  of  our  weeklies. 

The  Ninth  Census. — About  the  most  use¬ 
ful  publication  that  the  Government  Printing 
Office  has  put  forth  this  year  is  the  recently 
issued  Abstract  of  the  Ninth  Census  by  Super¬ 
intendent  Walker.  It  condenses  and  tabu¬ 
lates  pretty  much  all  the  really  important 
facts  contained  in  the  elaborate  Reports,  and 
presents  them  in  such  shape  that  the  student 
will  experience  no  difficulty  in  finding  what  . 


he  wants  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  Ac¬ 
companying  the  population  returns  are  tables 
giving  the  sex,  nativity,  occupation,  average 
earnings,  and  savings  of  all  classes  of  laborers 
in  each  State  and  Territory ;  the  amount  of 
agricultural  produce  and  its  various  kinds; 
the  amount  and  character  of  the  manufac¬ 
tures  ;  and,  in  fact,  full  details  of  every  sort 
concerning  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  their  multiform  industries.  No  more 
useful  compilation  could  be  devised,  and  it 
ought  to  find  a  reader  in  every  one  interested 
in  our  national  progress. 

Portal  Cards. — For  the  first  time  in  its 
hiptory  Uncle  Sam’s  Postal  Department  pro¬ 
mises  to  become  self-supporting.  With  the 
first  of  July  a  peremptory  end  was  made  of 
all  non-paying  mail  matter,  and  while  this 
will  relieve  it  of  its  heaviest  burden,  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  “  Postal  Cards  ”  has  added 
largely  to  its  resources.  It  was  feared  by 
many  that  these  cards  would  involve  a  heavy 
annual  loss — we  ourselves  were  of  opinion  that 
one-cent  postage  could  not  possibly  pay — but 
the  Postmaster-General  estimates  that  if  the 
demand  of  the  first  two  months  is  maintained 
and  the  cost  remains  the  same,  his  Depart¬ 
ment  will  derive  a  clear  profit  of  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  annually  from  this  source. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

(The  Publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
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Library  of  Choiu  Fiction.  May.  By  Mrs. 
Oliphant.  New-York  :  Scribner,  Armstrong 
dt  Co.  8vo,  paper,  pp.  200.  Price,  $1. 

Babolain.  A  Novel.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  G.  Droz,  by  M.  8.  New-York ;  Holt 
dt  WiUiamt.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  306.  Price, 
$1.25. 

Jetu*  of  Nntareth  ;  or,  a  True  History  of 
the  Man  called  Jes^ts  Christ.  Given  on  autho¬ 
rity  of  Spirits  who  were  contemporary  with 
him,  through  the  mediumship  of  Alexander 
Smyth.  Chicago.  16mo,  cl«)th,  pp.  356. 
Price,  $1.50. 

What  the  Stcalloirs  Sang.  By  F.  Spiel- 
HAOKN.  Translated  by  M.  8.  I.«isnre  Hour 
Series.  New-York:  itoU  dt  Williams.  16mo, 
cloth,  pp.  306.  Price,  $1 .25. 

A  iSip  in  the  Fens.  A  Novel.  Illustrated 
by  the  Author.  Leisure  Hour  Series.  New- 
Vork :  Holt  d  Williams.  16mo,  cloth,  pp. 
219.  Price,  $1.25. 

OvtUitcs  of  Oerman  Literature.  By  Joseph 
Gostwick  and  Robert  Harrison.  New- 
Yorkc  Holt  dk  Williams.  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  588. 
Price,  $2.50. 

Dimitri  Rondine.  A  Novel.  ’  By  Ivan  8. 
TuRotNiEFF.  Leisure  Hour  Series.  New- 
York:  Holt  d  WiUimns.  16mo,  cloth,  pp, 
271.  Price,  $1.25. 
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In  thn  next  number  of  the  Eclectic  we 
■hmll  befiin  the  publication  of  Turg^niefT’s 
last  novel,  Spring  Floods.'*  This  novel  has 
been  translated  from  the  Russian,  for  the 
Eclectic,  by  Miss  Sophie  Michell,  and  as 
Turg^uieff  stands  confessedly  at  the  head  of 
European  novelists  at  the  present  time,  we 
think  we  can  promise  our  readers  that  it  will 
be  in  all  fespects  one  of  the  most  striking 
stories  of  the  year. 

Speaking  recently  of  the  German  translation, 
the  AUantie  Monihly  says :  “  Many  will,  per¬ 
haps,  find  this  tale  an  unpleasant  one,  but  their 
objections  would  be  palliated  if  they  would 
read  the  novel,  and  see  the  grimness  of  the 
morality  that  fills  it.  It  is  no  tricked-up  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fascinations  of  a  life  of  wrong¬ 
doing,  but  a  wonderful  study  of  the  way  in 
which  faults  may  be  committed,  and  of  their 
natural  punishment.  As  a  work  of  art,  for 
the  observation  of  human  life,  for  its  wonder¬ 
ful  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  we  haw 
no  v>ord»  of  praioe  that  are  too  strong. 

Turg4nieff’,  in  this  novel,  has  produced  a 
rival  to  his  best  previous  work.  We  hope 
that  many  will  read  and  re-read  it. 

American  Scenery. — To  such  of  our 
readers  as  may  have  noticed  with  any  Interest 
our  advertisement  of  engravings,  under  the 
head  of  "  American  Scenery  ”  we  would  say 
that  these  pictures,  twenty-four  in  number, 
are  of  far  more  value  than  their  prices  might 
seem  to  indicate.  They  are  all  unusually  fine 
engravings  after  noted  pictures  by  Kensett, 
Qignoux,  Casilear,  Inness,  De  Haas,  and  other 
well-known  artists,  and  while  they  lack,  of 
course,  the  color  of  their  originals,  all  familiar 
with  the  styles  of  the  artists  naoaed,  admit 
that  the  reproductions  have  been  made  with 
conscientious  skill.  They  are  printed  on  fine 
paper,  and  we  have  them  in  India  proofs  only. 

PosT-OmcE  Rroclationb. — The  follow¬ 
ing  extracts  from  the  official  records  of  the 
Post-office  Department,  up  to  June,  1873,  will 
be  found  useful  to  our  readers  both  for  present 
perusal  and  future  reference : 

When  a  subscriber  to  a  paper  or  periodical 
shows  a  receipt  for  postage  paid  at  his  former 
residence  for  one  or  more  quarters  in  advance. 
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I  the  publication  should  be  delivered  to  him  for 
i  the  unexpired  time  paid  for,  provided  it  is 
:  mailed  direct  from  the  office  of  publication 
and  not  remailed  from  his  former  residence. 

I  If  remailed  from  his  former  reddence  (with¬ 
out  pre]>ayment  of  postage)  double  transient 
rates  must  be/  collected  on  delivery. 

The  law  forbids  Postmasters  to  give  credit. 
They  should  not  deliver  any  letters,  paper, 
pamphlet,  magazine,  or  other  package  till  the 
postage  is  paid.  Code,  sec.  43. 

When  a  subscriber  refuses  a  paper,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Postmaster  to  send  a  notice  to  the 
publisher,  through  the  Postmaster  at  the 
mailing  office,  as  required  by  sec.  393,  Kegola- 
tions,  1866. 

Two  postal  cards  joined  together— one  con¬ 
taining  an  Inquiry  and  the  other  in  blank  for 
a  reply — cannot  be  sent  by  mail.  In  sndi  a 
case  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Postmaster 
at  the  mailing  office  to  cancel  both,  thus  ren¬ 
dering  the  one  intended  for  reply  worthless. 

Postage  must  be  paid  before  delivery  on 
news]>apers  and  other  periodicals  sent  from  a 
known  office  of  publication  to  subeeribers,  for 
not  less  than  one  quarter  nor  more  than  One 
year,  at  either  the  office  of  mailing  or  delivery 
— commencing  at  any  time,  and  to  be  account¬ 
ed  fer  in  the  quarter  in  which  it  is  received. 

No  law  was  passed  by  congress  compelling 
subscribers  to  regular  newspapers,  etc.,  to  pay 
quarterly  postage  in  the  mailing  office  in  ad¬ 
vance  after  July  1,  1878.  They  may  pay  at 
either  office  after  July  1,  as  now. 

Another  Niagara  Bridge. — A  new  inter¬ 
national  bridge  is  being  constructed  across  the 
Niagara  river,  at  Buffalo,  the  expectation  be¬ 
ing  that  it  will  be  completed  and  opened  for 
travel  in  the  autumn.  To  get  additional  rail¬ 
road  facilities  was  the  prime  cause  that  led  to 
the  building  of  this  bridge,  which  is  under 
the  control  of  a  company  of  the  leading  rail¬ 
way  managers  of  t'anada.  The  bridge  at 
Niagara  Falls  at  present  gives  a  railway  con¬ 
nection  across  the  river,  but  it  is  said  to  be 
insufficient,  and  is  certainly  not  convenient 
for  the  lines  concentrating  at  or  near  Buffalo. 
For  these  the  new  bridge  will  furnish  a  very 
convenient  junction,  so  that  unbroken  travel 
may  be  pursued  via  that  city  through  New- 
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York  and  Canada  to  Detroit  and  other 
plaoee  weet  of  Liake  Huron.  The  new  bridge 
will  be  1967. feet  long,  divided  into  aeren 
epaua,  and  a  doable  draw  of  362  feet,  which 
revolves  on  a  central  pier.  With  its  ap¬ 
proaches  the  entire  length  of  the  structure  is 
over  8000  feet. 

IifCORRBCT  ’Maps. — The  latest  reports  from 
the  Hajden  Expedition,  whose  engineers  are 
now  surveying  the  country  about  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Arkansas,  inform  us  that  all 
previous  surveys  of  the  same  locality,  or,  at- 
least  the  published  maps  which  resulted  from 
those  surveys,  have  been  inexplicably  inac¬ 
curate. 

Tub  Wbar  or  Iror  Rails. — The  iron 
rails  first  used  upon  English  railroads  stood 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  even  under  an 
enormous  traffic ;  no  such  rails  are  now  made, 
unless  of  steeL  In  1840  it  was  estimated  upon 
the  London  and  Northwestern  Railway  that 
the  passage  of  318,000  trains  would  wear  out 
a  70-poand  rail.  With  the  present  material 
put  into  rails,  no  such  service  is  obtained. 
Mr.  Price  Williams  states  that  the  best  quality  | 
of  rails,  as  now  made,  will  not  stand  the  piui-  | 
sage  of  over  100,000  trains.  The  difficulty  j 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  much  in  the  impossi- 
bUity  of  making  good  and  serviceable  iron 
rails  as  in  the  fact  that  few  are  made.  In 
this  respect  the  same  facts  hold  good,  as  has  ; 
been  frequently  referred  to  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture,  daring  late  years,  of  nearly  all  classes 
of  iron  work. 

Kindkboartem  Schools.— The  National 
Association  of  German  Teachers,  whose  annual 
convention  has  just  been  held  at  St.  Louis, 
have  adopted  a  report  which  expresses  the 
conviction  that  Proebel's  system  of  Kinder¬ 
garten  instruction,  in  its  genuine  form,  is 
the  great  want  of  our  national  system  of  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  and  the  true  basis  of  moral,  intel¬ 
lectual,  and  harmonious  education ;  calls  upon 
the  public-minded  men  of  tlie  country  to 
furnish  the  means  toward  the  endowment  and 
sustenance  of  a  normal  training  school  for 
ssodel  kindergarteners ;  and  resolves  to  select 
a  standing  committee  on  kindergarten,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  receive  and  appropriate,  in 
common  with  the  dmiors,  the  necessary  means 
toward  founding  the  normal  training  school 
for  kindergarteners,  and  to  communicate  with 
the  friends  of  the  system  for  the  foundation 
of  genuine  kindergarteners,  or  their  improve¬ 
ment.  This  report  has  been  considered  and  | 


endorsed  by  the  American  National  Teachers’ 

'  Association,  sitting  at  Elmira. 

Thb  fiscal  year  of  the  government  ended  on 
the  80th  of  June,  and  to  that  date  all  its 
I  annual  statistics  are  made  up.  The  follow- 
I  ing  are  the  approximate  figures  for  the  port 
!  of  New-York  for  the  year,  in  ex)M>rts  and  im- 
i  ports: 


'  Imports  of  all  kinds  to  June  SO,  1878 . $411,407,8S» 

I  Imports  of  aU  kinds  to  June  SO,  1H78 .  418.»t8,77U 

Decrease .  $8,017,881 

'  Exports  of  prodnoe  to  June  SO,  1878, 

I  (currency) . $874,386,834 

i  Exports  of  produce  to  June  SO,  1878 .  886,068,778 

Increase .  $48,868,461 

I  Exports  of  apede  to  June  80,  1878 .  $8^868.486 

Exerts  of  specie  to  June  SO,  1878. .  B»,484.n8 

Increase .  $8,887,608 


The  exports  at  the  other  sea-coast  cities  are 
largely  in  excess  of  the  imports.  The  rule  is 
that  New-York  imports  seven  eighths  of  the 
whole  of  the  country,  and  exports  three  fifths. 

BOOKS  RECKIVEU. 
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Itiffo.  A  Novel.  By  Gustav  Frbytao. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Maixxilm.  Leisure  Hour 
Series.  New-York  :  Holt  d  William*.  16mo, 
chrth,  pp.  827.  Price,  ft. 26. 

Dyapfpnia  and  Digextion.  By  R.  T.  Tr.vll, 
M.D.  New-York  :  8.  R.  WM*.  16mo,  cloth, 
illustrate*!,  pp.  160.  Price,  fl. 

A  History  of  Greek  and  Roman  Vlassieal 
lAUraiure.  By  Rkv.  A.  Lonaok,  C.S.C. 
New-York :  D.  Appleton  dt  Go.  16mo,  cloth, 
pp.  220.  Price,  fl.S0. 

Introduction  to  Roman  Law,  In  Twelve 
Academical  Lectures.  By  James  H.\dlbt, 
LL.D.  New-York  :  D.  Appleton  d  Vo.  16mo, 
cloth,  pp.  332.  Price,  $2. 

Afnong  the  Ides  of  Shoals.  By  Celia 
Thaxter.  Boston:  J.  R.  Osgood  d  Co. 
(Juarto,  cloth,  pp.  184.  Price,  flJM). 

Palmetto  Leaves.  By  Mrs.  Harriet  Bee¬ 
cher  Stowe.  Boston:  J.  R.  Osgood  d  Co. 
12mo,  cloth.  Illustrated,  pp.  321.  Price,  $2. 

Literature  and  Dogma.  An  Essay  toward 
a  Better  Understanding  of  the  Bible.  By 
Matthew  Arnold.  Boston :  J,  R.  Osgood  d 
Co.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  816.  Price,  $2. 
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KAIbHUAlM  UK  TUB  UMITBU  STATBH. 

Mr.  H.  V.  Poor’B  Manual  of  thf  Railroad*  of 
the  United  State*  for  187H-1M74  (fives  an  inte- 
reetii>{'  and  valuable  summary  of  the  workinffs 
of  this  ooloesal  interest  for  the  past  year.  It 
shows  87,104  miles  of  railroad  to  be  In  opera¬ 
tion,  of  which  6,427  miles  were  opened  the 
past  year,  and  83J134,  or  more  than  onr>-half, 
since  1868.  Extended  statements  of  the  exist, 
eaminifs,  expenses,  etc.,  of  426  different  com¬ 
panies  are  given,  embracing  573^  miles  of 
line — the  balance  of  the  mileage,  9,781  miles, 
being  made  up  of  roads  only  recently  or  par¬ 
tially  completed,  and  which,  consequently, 
made  no  returns  of  their  operations.  The  cost 
of  the  mileage  (57,828  miles)  of  the  roads 
whose  operations  are  given,  is  $8,159,428,057, 
made  up  of  $1,647,844,113  share  capital,  and 
$1,511,578,944  of  various  forms  of  indebted¬ 
ness.  Their  earnings — of  which  $182309,270 
were  received  for  transportation  of  passengers, 
and  $340,981,785  for  freight — amounted  to 
$478341355,  being  fifteen  per  cent  on  the 
whole  investment.  The  operating  expenses 
for  the  year  were  $807,486,682,  or  sixty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts.  The  net  earn¬ 
ings  were  $165,754,873,  or  thirty -five  per  cent 
of  the  gross  receipts,  equaling  5.2  per  cent  of 
the  whole  investment.  The  cost  of  the  roads 
average  $55,116  ]ier  mile;  their  earnings 
$8356  per  mile,  and  $11.76  per  head  of  popu¬ 
lation,  estimated  at  40332,000. 

The  earnings  of  the  roads  of  the  different 
sections,  of  course,  differed  greatly,  the  most 
productive  roads  being  those  of  the  six  New- 
Elngland  States,  the  earnings  of  which,  the 
past  year,  were  $48319385,  or  21.10  per  cent 
on  a  cost  of  $230,609,794.  The  cost  per  mile 
of  the  roads  (4,574  miles)  was  $50,418;  the 
earnings  per  mile,  $10,636 ;  the  earnings  per 
head  of  population,  estimated  at  8306,000, 
$13.53.  The  number  of  inhabitants  to  each 
mile  of  road  was  709. 

The  cost  of  the  11,617  miles  of  road  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  six  Middle  States  equaled  $922,- 
700,774,  or  $79,427  per  mile.  Their  earnings 
were  $169,205,702,  or  18.80  per  cent  of  their 
cost.  The  earnings  per  mile  were  $14365,  and 
$15.86  per  head  of  population.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  to  each  mile  of  road  was  792. 


For  the  ten  Western  States  and  their  con¬ 
tiguous  territories,  the  cost  of  the  28,778  miles 
of  railroad  in  operation  was  $1,472,625,282,  or 
$50350  per  mile.  Their  earnings  equaled 
$198,826,258,  or  18.10  per  cent  of  the  cost. 
Their  earnings  per  mile  were  $6,735;  per 
head  of  population,  $18.76.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  to  the  mile  of  road  was  490. 

The  earnings  of  the  railroads  of  the  New- 
England  States  were  21.10  per  cent  of  the 
gross  cost;  those  of  the  Middle  Sutes  18.80, 
and  those  of  the  Western  States  18.10  per 
cent,  llie  comparatively  unfavorable  result 
for  the  West  is  due  simply  to  an  excess  of 
mileage  to  population.  Should  no  more  roads 
be  constructed  there  for  the  next  five  years, 
the  investment  would  probably  show  as  well 
in  the  West  as  in  the  East. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  is  now 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  1,000300  annually. 
The  greater  portion  of  this  increase  is  in  the 
West,  where  it  amounts  to  600,000  annually. 
No  considerable  extent  of  line  should  be  built 
there  for  the  next  five  years,  although  it  is 
probable  that  a  considerable  extent  will  be 
constructed,  as  railways,  no  matter  what  may 
be  the  return  on  their  cost,  will  be  constructed 
until  they  everywhere  become  the  highways 
of  the  country. 

The  excessive  mileage  in  the  Western 
States  has  arisen  very  largely  from  the 
action  of  leading  railways  in  that  section, 
prompted  by  a  spirit  of  competition,  and 
probably  in  many  cases  by  the  opportunities 
it  afforded  to  “rings”  inside  the  boards  of 
direction  to  make  money  by  an  interest  in  con¬ 
tracts  for  construction,  in  supplying  materials, 
or  in  negotiating  securities  for  the  new  lines. 

AltClKRT  ASD  MODBRN  I..AHOCAOB8.— That 
the  war  which  lias  for  some  years  been  wag¬ 
ed  against  the  study  of  the  dead  languages 
has  not  been  a  successful  one,  seems  proved 
by  the  following  tables  compiled  from  the 
Harvard  University  Catalogue  for  1872-8,  by 
our  contemporary,  the  Nation  : 

“  To  prevent  misunderstanding  it  may  be 
well  to  say  that  the  numbers  do  not  represent 
students,  but  elections.  A  student  may  elect 
French,  German,  Spanish,  and  English,  in 
which  case  he  would  count  four  in  modern 
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langumges ;  or,  if  he  chooses  phjsics,  chemis- 
trj,  msthemstics,  snd  nstorsl  history,  he  will 
count  one  in  each  of  those  departments. 


I.  Andent  IjSaiPiags* . 541 

n.  Modem  Languages . 496 

HL  Philosophy .  W 

IV.  HistOfy .  199 

V.  Political  Sdence .  65 

VL  Mathematics .  114 

Vn.  Physics  (isdnding  Chemistry) .  199 

VUL  Natural  History .  164 

II.  Music .  9 


"The  absolute  number  of  elections  in  an¬ 
cient  languages  (under  which  the  catalogue 
includes  14  students  of  elements  of  Roman 
law,  18  students  of  Hebrew,  and  one  of  San¬ 
skrit)  is  541 ;  exceeding  the  numbers  in  modem 
languages  (under  which  the  catalogue  in¬ 
cludes  8  in  Anglo-Saxon,  10  in  the  history 
and  grammar  of  the  English  language,  and 
80  in  Ehiglisb  composition  and  English  litera¬ 
ture)  by  105 ;  exceeding  the  number  in 
physics  (including  chemistry)  by  842 ;  exceed, 
ing  the  number  in  natural  history  by  887; 
exceeding  the  combined  numbers  of  physics 
and  chemistry  and  natural  history  by  188. 

“  The  following  table,  in  which  the  depart¬ 
ments  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  numbers, 
shows  the  percentage  or  relative  number  of 
students  in  each  department,  for  every  hun¬ 
dred  students  in  ancient  languagee : 


Ancient  Lsnguages .  100 

Modem  Langnagee .  90 

Physica  and  Chemiktiy  .  9fT 

HUtory .  90 

Natural  History .  99 

MathemaUcs .  91 

Philosophy .  16 

PoUtlcal  Sdence .  19 


"  The  above  percentages  may  be  compared 
or  grouped  in  different  ways.  Taking  the 
fashionable  division  into  ‘  literary '  and  '  scien¬ 
tific  '  courses,  we  may  arrange  them  thus : 


Ancient  laagnegee. 

.  100 

Physics  and  Chenlstry 

r 

Modem  Langnsgee... 

.  90 

Natural  History . 

99 

History . 

.  96 

Mathematics . 

91 

Philosophy . 

.  16 

Political  Science . 

..  Uj 

sa 

96 

"  The  above  combination  gives  242 : 86,  or 
something  short  of  86  students  in  the  *  scien¬ 
tific  course  to  100  in  the  ‘  literary  ’  course.’’ 


Fenwice  Halx,  Satbiuxik,  Conn. — This 
recently  erected  and  almost  palatial  edifice  is 
admirably  located  at  the  southern  entrance 
of  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  so 
attractive  in  its  varied  views,  extending  far 
into  the  interior.  Few  seaside  hotels  offer  so 
many  comforts  and  luxuries  for  the  seeker 


I  of  health  and  pleasure  as  Fenwick  Hall.  It 
I  is  reached  daily  by  steamer  from  New-Tork, 
and  by  railroads  from  all  directions.  In  walks 
and  drives  and  sea-bathing  it  is  unsurpassed. 
The  parlors  and  sleeping-rooms  are  spacious, 
and  the  tablets  are  well  spread  with  luxuries 
from  the  sea  and  land  to  satiate  the  appetite 
of  good  livers.  We  do  a  service  to  the  pub- 
I  lie  in  calling  attention  to  this  Hall,  which  is 
I  well  deserving  of  ample  patronage.  D.  A. 

I  Rood  is  the  proprietor,  and  the  able  manager 
i  is  B.  P.  Chatfield. 

A  QKAND  VfCTOBT  OVER  EVERT  COMPB- 
;  TITOR  IN  THE  WORLD. — The  following  Cable 
:  Dispatch  from  Vienna  will  convey  the  glad 
I  intelligence  to  the  world  that  the  "  World 
Renowned  W  ilson  Sewing-Machine’’  has  not 
only  taken  all  of  the  highest  Awards  at  Fairs 
and  Expositions  in  the  United  States,  but  that 
it  has  overwhelmingly  defeated  every  Sewing- 
Machine  manufactured  in  the  World,  and  car- 
:  ried  off  the  first  Grand  Prixe  at  the  Vienna 
^  Exposition : 

Vienna,  Austria,  Aug.  15, 1878. 

I  To  W.  Q.  Wilson,  President  Wflson  Sewing- 
Machine  ('ompany,  Cleveland,  Ohio: 

I  “  The  Wilson  Shuttle  Sewing-Machine  was 
awarded  the  Grand  Prixe  at  the  Vienna  Expo- 
I  sition  tor  being  the  best  Sewing-Machine.” 

Ratnor. 

^  BOORS  RECEIVED. 

[The  Publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
I  in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
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I  The  Wing-and-Wing :  or  Le  Fou-FoUet.  A 
'  Tale.  By  J.  Frnimore  Cooper.  New-York: 

I  D.  Apfleton  A  Co.  8vo,  cloth,  illustrated,  pp. 
192.  §rice,  $1.25. 

*  Miriam  Monjfort.  A  Novel.  By  the  author 
of  "The  Household  of  Bonverie.’’  New- 
I  York:  Z).  Appieton  d  Co.  12mo,  cloth,  pp. 

:  556.  Price,  |S. 

Phvsieal  Geography.  By  Arnold  Qutot. 

.  New-iork.  aeribner,  Armstrong  d  Co. 

'  Large  quarto,  boards,  illustrate.  Price, 
.1  $2.8i. 

The  Bator  Book  of  Health.  New-York : 
Harper  d  Brothert.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  280. 

I  Price,  $1.50. 

Old  Borne  and  New  Italv.  By  Emilio  Cas- 
I  TELLAR.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Arnold. 

1  New-York :  Harper  d  Brothert.  12mo,  cloth, 
pp.  801.  Price,  $1.75. 

A  Simpleton.  A  Story  of  the  Day.  By 
Charles  Reade.  New-York :  Harj^  d 
'  Brothert.  8vo,  paper,  pp.  147.  Price,  50  cU, 

I  Btrangert  and  PUgrimt.  A  Novel.  By 
i  Miss M.  E.  Braddon.  New-York:  Airner  4 
Brothert.  8ve,  paper,  pp.  180.  Price,  75  cts. 
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Thb  Finaitcial  Panic. 

Dcrino  the  past  month  we  have  been  rierftod 
by  a  financial  panic  of  the  greatest  eeyerHy, 
and  one  of  the  moet  remarkable  on  record.  It 
began  by  the  failure  of  a  few  stock  houses 
in  Wall  street,  which  made  too  large  advan¬ 
ces  of  capital  on  the  bonds  of  new  railroads  not 
yet  completed,  and  finally  involved  such 
houses  as  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  and  Fisk  A  Hatch  ; 
after  thin  there  was  such  a  general  slaughter 
of  securities  of  all  kinds,  that  the  stock  ex¬ 
change  wKs  closed  to  prevent  the  further  sac¬ 
rifice  of  property.  As  it  seems  to  be  generally 
conceded  that  this  state  of  things  has  been 
largely  brought  about  by  the  building  of  more 
railroads  than  have  been  actually  required, 
such  railroads  being  built  by  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  “  bonds”  to  the  public,  we  quote 
from  a  recent  suggestive  article  in  the  Nation 
as  bearing  directly  on  the  subject : 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  as  we 
have  often  said  before  in  these  columns,  that 
the  construction  of  new  lines  of  railroad,  by 
what  are  ‘called  popular*  loans — that  is,  the 
retailing  of  bonds  to  small  investors— consti¬ 
tutes  what  has  been  really  scandalons  and 
disreputable  in  recent  railroad-building 
Some  of  these  bonds,  of  course,  have  turned 
out  very  good ;  but  a  large  number,  if  they 
have  not  turned  out  worthless,  have  proved 
incapable  of  paying  interest  from  the  outset 
to  the  unfortunate  purchasers.  The  making 
of  a  new  railroad  is  essentially  a  haxardous 
and  uncertain  enterprise ;  it  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  left  to  the  capitalist  class — that  is,  the  t 
class  which  can  afford  to  wait  long  for  the  re¬ 
turns  on  its  investments,  or  can  afford  to  lose 
its  money  altogether.  j 

*'  Now,  what  is  wanted  above  all  things  in  j 
the  way  of  railroad  reform  is  some  assimila 
tkm  of  the  rights  of  stockholders  to  those  of  | 
mortgagees.  The  individual  mortgagee  does  \ 
not  care  what  tricks  the  majority  may  play  or  ' 
who  holds  the  majority  of  the  mortgages,  be¬ 
cause  he  knows  that  hie  rights  are  strictly 
defined  by  law,  and  that,  come  what  may,  he  ' 
will  come  In  for  his  share  of  the  property.  If 
the  stockholder  had  similar  security  against 
the  action  of  the  majority — that  is,  if  he  knew 
that  no  combination  could  destroy  or  lower  j 
the  value  of  his  property  without  his  know¬ 


ledge  or  consent,  and  that  the  majority  of  the 
shareholders  could  not  hold  him  at  their  mercy 
— roads  owned  and  controlled  by  stockholders 
would  be  more  common.  Under  the  present 
system,  they  must  become  rarer  and  rarer,  and 
roads  built  by  bonds  more  and  more  the  rule> 
and  the  frauds  and  recklessness  of  railroad 
management  must  continue. 

“  Denunciations  of  bonds  are  in  the  mean¬ 
time  idle  and  somewhat  foolish.  They  are  a 
commercial  device,  adapted  to  the  existing 
financial  and  moral  conditions  of  American 
society.  They  are  indeed  the  natural  mode 
of  obtaining  capital  from  distant  strangers  for 
use  in  a  new  country.  If  any  body  makes 
larger  advances  on  them,  or  depends  on  sell¬ 
ing  more  of  them  than  prudence  justifies,  he 
ought  to  suffer  the  ordinary  penalty  of  impru¬ 
dence.  But  let  us  not  add  to  the  numerous 
follies  inseparable  from  a  panic  the  new  folly 
of  abusing  and  decrying  the  construction  of 
railroads  by  private  enterprise  in  the  same 
breath  in  which  we  pronounce  them  the  public 
highways  of  the  United  States.  If  they  are 
public  highways,  they  are  something  of  which 
it  is  difficult  for  a  civilised  and  growing  coun¬ 
try  to  have  too  many,  and  the  men  who  run 
the  risk  of  making  them  our  public  beneftm- 
tors.  If  they  are  not  public  highways,  what 
is  the  meaning  of  all  the  declamation  abont 
cheap  freights  and  the  necessity  for  easier 
access  to  the  markets  of  the  world  T  Is  it  not 
time  either  to  leave  off  crowing  over  our  pro¬ 
digious  development  and  enormous  increase 
of  population,  or  refrain  just  now  from  de¬ 
nouncing  railroads  as  if  they  were  public 
nuisances  f  ’ 

Timelt  Provision.— On  the  11th  instant, 
at  Bethlehem,  New-Hampshire,  six  horses  at¬ 
tached  to  the  morning  stage  between  the 
Crawford  and  the  Profile  House,  ran  away, 
upsetting  the  coach  on  Whitcomb’s  Hill,  in¬ 
stantly  killing  Mr.  Kierl,  of  Baltimore,  and 
fatally  injuring  Mr.  A.  S.  Butler,  a  prominent 
banker  at  Allegan,  Michigan,  who  has  since 
died  of  his  injuries.  On  the  4th  instant,  just 
as  Mr.  Butler  was  starting  upon  his  pleasure 
trip,  he  took  out  an  accident  policy  for  $5,000, 
with  the  agent  of  the  Travelers  Insurance 
Company,  at  Lansing,  Michigan. 
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WiHTUi  Clothihs.— Ai  winter  npproMhee 
and  the  time  for  OTereoata  and  heary  fabriee 
eomes  on,  Meaers  Prbkm ak  k  BtTMB  «gaia 
iBTite  the  attention  of  onr  readera  to  their 
atoek  of  clothing  adapted  for  the  aeaaon. 
This  atoek  ia  of  immenae  extent  and  rarietj, 
and  embraeea  all  the  neweat  atylea  and  mate¬ 
rial,  whether  in  orereoata,  dreea  and  buaineea 
aoita,  Boya’  Cloth^,  Genta’  Furnishing  Gooda, 
or  those  miaeeilaneous  articles  which  eontri- 
bnte  to  the  toilet  of  the  modem  gentleman. 
The  '*  Beady -made  Qothing  Department "  can 
meet  the  demands  of  any  occaidon  and  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  most  fastidious  taste,  this 
branch  of  manufacture  having  been  brought  to 
perfection  of  late  years ;  but  for  those  who  pre¬ 
fer  to  select  the  material  and  dictate  the  fhshion 
of  their  own  clothes,  there  ia  a  "  Custom 
Department”  whoee  reputation  is  surpassed 
by  no  other  in  New-Tork. 

The  advantagee  of  this  department  can  be 
availed  of  by  even  the  most  distant  customers, 
for  an  ingenious  system  devised  by  this  firm 
enables  any  one  to  select  his  goods,  choose  his 
styles,  measure  himself,  and  order  his  clothes 
as  easily  and  satisfactorily  in  his  own  home  as 
in  the  firm’s  warehouse.  This  branch  of  the 
bnatnesa  has  attained  enormous  volume,  em¬ 
bracing  every  part  of  the  country,  and  almost 
never  fails  of  giving  complete  aatisfbction. 
All  that  our  readera  have  to  do  is  to  send  their 
names  and  address  to  PnBBMAir  k  Bvnn,  188 
and  140  Fulton  Street,  New-Tork,  and  they 
wiil  receive,  ^ee  of  charge,  an  envelope  con¬ 
taining  fbshion  charts,  rules  for  self-measure, 
tape  rule,  samples,  order-blanks,  and  full  in¬ 
structions  on  every  point. 

BaiutOAD  ui  Jafan.— The  railway  recently 
opened  in  Japan  is  described  as  ”  flourishing.” 
The  receipts  for  the  week  ending  18th  April 
were  nearly  $11,000,  and  the  number  of  pas¬ 
sengers  carried  was-88,043. 

Laud  8ai,bs  or  thb  N.  P.  B.B.— Mr. 
Samuel  Wilkinson,  Secretary  of  the  N.  P. 
B.B.,  has  lately  made  the  following  state¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  the  patents  granted  the  road 
by  the  government,  and  the  sales  of  land  by 
the  company : 

The  Northern  Padflc  Bailroad  Company 
has  received  patents  for  048,000  acrea  Patents 
are  in  preparation  for  889,724  acrea  more. 
On  the  miles  of  completed  road  the  Company 
ia  entitled  to  10,000,800  acres.  In  November 
40  miles  more  of  road  will  be  examined,  on 
which  we  will  be  entitled  to  1,014,000  acres 


additional.  The  company  has  to  this  date  sold 
62,898  acres ;  the  money  amount  sold  is  $280, 
288;  cash  received  on  these  sales,  $127,176; 
average  price  per  acre  is  $6.40. 

PTTLUiAif  Palacb  Cab  Co. — Some  idea  of 
the  Oxtent  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Oar  Company 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  their 
coachee  are  now  running  on  162  different  lines 
of  railroad,  that  there  are  700  of  them  in  all, 
and  that  120  new  ones  have  just  been  com¬ 
pleted.  Twelve  millions  of  dollars  have  just 
been  invested  in  the  organisation.  Every  car 
costs  from  $17,000  to  $20,000,  and  one  of  them 
is  running  on  the  New-Tork  and  Erie  broad 
gauge  which  cost  more  than  $60,000.  About 
the  1st  of  September  they  will  begin  opera¬ 
tions  on  one  of  the  great  English  roads.  A 
system  is  in  progress  under  the  extensive  or 
ganisatioo  by  which  they  will  sell  tickets  in 
London,  Paris,  Berlin,  or  St.  Pateraburgh,  and 
contract  to  convey  passengers  to  San  Frandsoo 
or  any  other  point  in  the  United  States — includ¬ 
ing  every  thing,  not  only  o'uan  travel  and  the 
care  of  baggage,  but  also  the  commissariat  of 
the  traveller,,  so  that  he  can  either  find  his 
effects  at  the  destination,  or  can  stop  off  for 
several  days  and  resume  his  journey. 

BOOBS  BBCBIVBO. 
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Lombard  Street;  or,  the  London  Moneg 
Market.  By  Wajltbk  Baqbhot.  New -York: 
Seribnor,  Armstrong  A  Co.  12mo,  cloth,  pp. 
306.  Price,  $1.76. 

Poeme.  By  W.  D.  Howelu.  Boston:  J. 
B.  Oegood  dt  Co.  lOmo,  cloth,  pp.  172.  Price, 
$1JK1. 

IngnAan.  By  Gobtav  Frbttao.  Leisure 
Hour  Series.  New-Tork:  Henry  HoU  d  Co. 
16mo,  cloth,  pp.  808.  Price,  $1.26. 

7%e  Teare  of  Youth :  A  Series  of  Original 
Poems.  By  Hobacb  Bowb.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippineott  d  Co.  18mo,  cloth,  pp.  161. 
Price,  $1.60. 

Houeehotd  WorMp,  Partly  Retponeive.  By 
a  Layman.  Philadelphia:  Porter  d  Coatee. 
18mo,  cloth,  pp.  818.  Price,  $1.76. 

Romain  Katbrie :  Hie  Adaenturee  by  Sea  and 
Shore.  From  the  French  of  Rector  Malot. 
By  Jttua  McNair  Wrioht.  Philadelphia: 
Porter  d  Coatee.  lOmo,  cloth,  copiously  illus¬ 
trated,  pp.  888.  Price,  $2. 
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To  OUR  Subscribers. 

This  number  of  the  Eclectic  closes  thtf  pre¬ 
sent  volume  of  the  new  series,  and  the  time 
for  which  a  large  number  of  subscriptions  are 
paid  in  advance  expires.  This  season  of 
depression  and  dallness  is  particularly  un¬ 
fortunate  for  publications,  as  most  of  the 
volumes  begin  with  tlie  new  year  %nd  sub¬ 
scription  expire  with  the  old.  It  has  been  onr 
custom,  since  the  commencement  of  the  Eclec¬ 
tic,  to  continue  subscriptions  of  those  who  do 
not  directly  order  the  work  discontinued ;  and 
as  we  have  a  peculiar  class  of  readers  to  whom 
the  Eclectic  is  almost  a  necessity,  and  we  are 
perfectly  willing,  when  circnmatanoes  require 
it,  to  trust  them  to  remit  without  requiring  our 
pay  absolutely  in  advance,  we  do  not  cut  them 
off  from  our  lists  when  their  time  of  payment 
has  expired.  Of  course,  however,  we  should 
l>e  glad  of  prompt  payment,  (especially  in 
these  times,)  and  we  are  happy  to  say  that  but 
very  few  of  our  subscribers  ordinarily  take 
advantage  to  our  leniency  to  avoid  a  payment 
which  is  necessary  to  ns  to  conduct  the  pub¬ 
lication.  We  have,  however,  in  the  aggregate 
a  large  amount  due  on  subcriptions  for  back 
years,  and  we  hope  the  parties  owing  us  for 
two  or  more  years  will  see  the  necessity  of 
remitting  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Those  who  owe  for  the  present  year  can 
not  do  better  than  to  send  us  the  subscription 
due  together  with  a  renewal  for  the  new  year^ 
and  thus  make  amends  for  delay.  We  hope 
few  of  our  old  subscribers  will  commence 
retrenchment  by  discontinuing  the  Eclectic  ; 
certainly  the  mind  and  its  wants  should  be 
supplfed  as  well  as  other  wants,  and  many 
things  can  better  be  dls{)ensed  with  than  solid 
instructive  rt'oding. 

We  would  also  remind  our  subscribers  and 
friends  who  are  in  correspondence  with  us, 
that  wo  have  established  a  library  agency  for 
the  purchase  of  books  or  for  subscription  to 
any  home  or  foreign  periodical,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  fill  their  orders  for  books  and  periodi¬ 
cals,  whether  for  single  volumes  or  single  sub¬ 
scriptions,  or  for  parts  of  libraries  or  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  many  different  periodicals. 

We  shall  also  be  glad  to  give  them  any 
information  in  regard  to  books  or  reading 
which  they  may  require. 


MISCELLANY. 

I  New-Tork  Newspapers.— There  are  now 
published  In  New-York  City  seventeen  morn¬ 
ing  newspapers,  ten  evening  papers,  and  one 
I  hundred  and  sixty-four  weekly  journals,  to- 
i  gether  with  seventeen  Sunday  papers  and  as 
I  many  semi-weekly  issues.  Of  these,  forty- 
three  are  illustrated,  seventeen  are  printed  in 
the  German  language,  four  in  Spanish,  three 
in  French,  and  one  in  Portuguese.  Beside  the 
dailies,  there  are  papers  devoted  to  special 
subjects,  such  as  agriculture,  commerce, 
financial  matters,  insurance,  medical  journals, 
mnsiral,  theatrical,  and  sporting  papers,  rail 
road  and  shipping  papers  and  trade  organs 
Of  monthly  publications  there  are  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven.  Of  semi-month 
ly,  twelve,  and  there  are  twenty-two  quarterly 
publications.  Who  says  New-York  is  not 
abundantly  supplied  with  newspapers  and 
periodicals?  This  excels  the  issues  of  any 
city  in  the  world  in  newspapers. 

It  is  announced  that  Mr.  James  Gordon  Ben 
nett  proposes  fitting  out  an  Arctic  expedition 
for  the  discovery  of  the  North  Pole.  Mr. 
Bennett  will  undoubtedly  equip  his  exploring 
party  with  magnificent  liberality,  and  send  it 
forth  upon  its  dangerous  venture  filled  with  his 
characteristic  pluck  and  enterprise.  If  we 
may  judge  of  the  future  by  the  past,  it  will 
probably  succeed  in  an  effort  which  has  long 
baffled  the  world ;  but  whether  it  succeed  or 
fail,  we  must  admire  the  daring  spirit  of  this 
typical  young  American  who  seems  to  be  go¬ 
ing  about  the  universe  in  search  of  hard  tasks 
that  he  may  have  the  pleasure  and  the  glory 
of  achieving  them. 

Liquid  Parchmekt. — According  to  Dr. 
Hofflnann,  a  fluid  by  this  name,  consisting-  of 
gutta  percha  softened  and  soaked  in  ether,  is 
especially  adapted  for  forming  a  coating  for 
pictures  and  cards,  which  permits  the  removal 
of  dirt  with  a  moist  rag.  Pencil  and  crayon 
drawings  may  be  rendered  ineffiicoable  by 
sprinkling  with  Uiis  liquid  by  means  of  an 
atomizer,  an  exceedingly  delicate  film  remain¬ 
ing  o^  the  evaporation  of  the  ether. 

Exports  from  New-York.— The  exports 
of  domestic  produce  and  miscellaneous  goods 
from  this  port,  during  tho  week  ending  Oct. 
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It,  reached  the  enorrooas  amount  of  $8,878,- 
130 — probablj  the  largest  single  week’s  export 
business  in  this  line  ever  oredited  to.  the 
port,  which,  all  the  circumstances  oonsiderM, 
is  a  most  gratifying  and  encouraging  result. 
The  shipments  embraced  the  value  of  over 
$3,000,000  to  Liverpool,  about  $775,000  to 
London,  $253,000  to  Hamburg,  $392,000  to 
Bremen,  $140,000  to  Stettin,  $490,000  to  Rotter¬ 
dam,  $340,000  to  Bristol,  $710,000  to  Cork  for 
orders,  $235,000  to  Cardiff,  898,000  to  tilasgow, 
$818,000  to  Canada,  (this  latter  including 
equal  to  $404,000  worth  of  sugar  and  $180,000 
of  wool,)  $387,000  to  Havre,  and  $116,000  to 
liCghom,  as  the  most  important  items. 

Labosst  Book  ix  the  Woiu,d. — We  read 
of  what  prouises  to  be  the  biggest  book  in 
the  world.  It  is  now  in  process  of  manufac¬ 
ture  in  Paris,  and  will  contain  the  names  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
who  have  formally  proclaimed  their  wish  to 
renaain  French  subjects.  The  list  is  said  to 
comprise  380,000  names.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  compositors  have  been  employed 
on  the  work  during  the  last  three  months,  it 
is  printing  on  seven  presses,  and  the  volume 
will  include  13,163  pp.  A  valuable  work,  no 
doubt,  but  not  one  which  we  would  wish  to 
road  through  at  a  sitting. 

PosT-OrriCK  ExPKHDmTRBs. — The  report 
of  the  Sixth  Auditor  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shows  that  the  present  number  of 
the  accounts  of  postmasters  is  83,065,  being  an 
increase  of  1741  during  the  year.  The  amount 
of  quarterly  accounts  in  the  I>e]>artment  of 
Foreign  Mails  equals  $1,900,346.  The  ex¬ 
penses  during  the  fiscal  year  have  been  as 
follows  :  For  contractors,  numbering  29^36, 
$18,473,555;  collection  orders  to  postmastersi 
$8,013,916;  mail  messenger  service,  $514,116; 
railroad  postal  clerks  and  route  agents' 
$1, 8^30394;  miscellaneous  accounts,  $1,003,005; 
letter  carriers  and  special  agents,  $1,433,485. 
The  number  of  domestic  money  orders  issued 
during  the  year  was  8,855,686,  amounting  to' 
$57,516,214;  British  money  orders  issued, 
amounting  to  $1,364,476  ;  Swiss  money  orders 
issued,  8,801,  amounting  to  $78,818;  derman 
money  orders  19,454,  amounting  to  $430,783. 

Elf  JOT  THK  PmwxifT.— It  conduces  much 
te  our  content  if  we  pass  by  those  things  which 
happen  to  our  trouble,  and  consider  w$at  is 
pleasing  and  prosperous,  that  by  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  better  the  worse  may  be 
blotted  out.  If  I  be  overthrown  in  my  suit 


at  law,  yet  my  house  is  left  me  still  and  my 
land ;  or  I  have  a  virtuous  wife,  or  hopeful 
children,  or  kind  friends,  or  good  hopes.  If  1 
have  lost  one  child,  it  may  be  I  have  two  or 
three  still  left  me.  Enjoy  the  present,  what¬ 
soever  it  may  be,  and  be  not  solicitous  for  the 
future;  for  if  yon  take  your  foot  from  the 
present  standing,  and  thrust  it  forward  to 
to-morrow’s  event,  you  are  in  a  restless  condi¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  like  refusing  to  quench  your  pre¬ 
sent  thirst  by  fearing  you  will  want  drink  the 
next  day.  If  to-morrow  you  should  want, 
your  sorrow  would  come  time  enough,  though 
yon  do  not  hasten  it ;  let  your  trouble  tarry 
till  its  own  day  comes.  Enjoy  the  blessings 
of  this  day,  if  God  sends  them,  and  the  evils 
of  it  bear  patiently  and  sweetly,  for  this  day 
is  ours.  We  are  dead  to  yesterday,  and  not 
yet  bom  to  the  morrow. 

BOOKS  BBCBIYKO. 

[The  Publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

Htttfr  Motity't  Prcmite.  By  Hbsba  8tret- 
TOX.  New-York:  Dodd  d  Mead.  13mo,  cloth, 
pp.  536.  Price,  $1.76. 

Wild  Thoughte  in  BAwme.  By  Abkold 
IsLKli.  Columbus,Ohio:  16mo, 

cloth,  pp.  120.  Price,  $1.85. 

TTie  Stoty  of  Wandering  WiUie.  %  the 
Author  of  "  Effle’s  Friends."  Library  of  Choice 
Fiction.  New-York:  SerUmtr,  Armetrong  d 
Oo,  8vo,  paper,  pp.  104.  Price,  50  cts. 

Crooked  Placet:  a  Story  of  Stmgglee  and 
Hopee.  By  Edwabd  Garbktt.  New-York: 
Dodd  d  Mead.  ISmo,  cloth,  illultrated,  pp. 
469.  Price,  $1.75. 

Tkf  Story  gf  Qoethe'e  Life.  By  Georoe 
Henrt  Lewes.  Boston:  J.  R.  Oegood  d  Co. 
12mo,  cloth,  pp.  406.  Price,  $lJi0. 

•  lAterary  and  Social  Jndgmenit.  By  .W-  R- 
Oreo.  Ihieton:  J.  R.  Oegood  d  Co.  Itrno, 
cloth,  pp.  363.  Price,  $3. 

Hie  Croat  of  Btrny  ;  or  Irene' t  Locert.  By 
Mbs.  Emile  de  Qirardim,  MM.  'fuEOPHrLE 
Gactieb,  Jules  Bandeau,  and  Mrut.  Phila¬ 
delphia  :  Porter  d  Coatee.  16mo,  cloth,  pp. 
290.  Price,  $1.50. 

Atlat  of  Scripture  Oeography.  By  Edward 
Weller,  F.K.G.S.  With  questions  on  each 
map.  New-York:  O.  P.  Putnam’ t  Sent. 
cloth,  quarto,  16  maps. 

The  Month  of  Oold  :  A  Seriei  of  Dramatic 
Sketchet,  iUuatrnting  the  Life  and  Timet  of 
Ckrvtottom.  By  Edwin  Johnson.  New- 
York:  A.  8.  Barnet  d  Co-  Ibrno,  cloth,  pp. , 
109. 


